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9. The ef ViJya, which )i ihe ^(oair 

oh^ c£ BharaCra Shikilis, can Mix be aualnctl ihcoMsh ■ tthdr ol 
move menu, nwtilaec, Mas, forms a^M ate of cnaiiye.lifo* 
enerxy thraugli svhtrh •< h» csprttwd iucif la cltlTcreai aB<’ * 
single nntiaoojc pto:^u. 

b BturaTijra shilufia muit srimulau tli« tiudeni's power'ei 
MprriuoBi ball uirieten and oral, it every stape in acceKlance with 
cHe hlflxte [deals artiJMed by t\>e great Iftcrary nusiert in t)ie inul* 
bctiiil sad morol sfih'reH. 

9. The KehniqQe ef Bhamtiye Bhibiha must involve— 

(a) ihe atlapeion by ibe teaeher of (he Curu atritude vrhfch 
consisn in takiai x iieoonsl inlerAi in (he ctudeali 
io({tirlng and eneou raging Iota ro uFiieve dictinctioi 
in hk sindie*; entering fnia liia life wkh a viev lo 
[erm ideuU and remove r»yctw>In|rea) obsratlA; and 
ervounj; in hloi o tinrii n( conuctJiinn; and 

(t) the nduptioA by (liu vrodent of the Skithyo atUtud? by 
lbs detekpment 

<i) mi»ea for the eeJeher, 

(U) a spirit of iaqulry, 

(id) a of urviee towards ihe rejcher, iHa institi** 
(HR, Bharala and Bharactyi VJdyj. 

b. The ultimate aim of Uieradya Shthsho Is to iraeh the younger 
gei»cratWn to appreciate arul live up to the fsertnanrnt valur< of 
Khuratiya VMfa wiiieh flouting from the supreme act of ereaiive life* 
(luiT/ tu reptesrnird (>y ShK lUmachaodrj, Shri KrUhUa, Vym, 
VudUlia, and Mahavfra have eaprened tbeniiclvs in modern timoe 
10 the life o( Shri Bamaknslif^a Batntnahamsa, ^ami Uayaninda 
Sanawati, aoO Swam* Vlvekananda, Sliri Auroblndo and Mahsema 
Oandbl. 

9. Bharatiya Shihsha while rqulppiivg the sludrnt wish ewey 
hlrid of xicBtifk and (cclinkal training tout trarh the ttedenii not 
<0 eaetiflee an ancient lerm ot atdtude (o aa unreasoning pauion lot 
change: not to retain a Iona or oKiwde wbkb in the light of t«Q<t<ris 
<(ow ein be replaced by another lorm or aiiTtudi urhidF*ls f trflfr^ 
and motr efleetive eepinsion of the spirit el Blivitiya VIdyajowf 
(0 (aplure ihe cplrlt afrrah fat raeii genetstion to pecKni It to (Wb 
wotio, 7K 
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Lit noble thoufPite come to us from every eicfo. 

— RiffwAa, S. 8 &. i 
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qsneral editor^s preface 

The Bjaaratiya Vi^a Bhavan—that Institute of ladifin', 
.Culture la Bombay—^aeded 8 Book Unlverelty, a ' ; 
aerfes of books which, if re&c3% would serve the ' 

Ajjose of providing higher education. Particular 
' ''hasi^, howevef, was to be put on such liter^tia^ 
eveal^ the deeper htpulsioiis oi India. As « Qsst .' 
was decided to tuning out in 100 hool^ 60 rg*.;'; 

kiiAi Were to be taken in hand’almasf at once. Edtfc. ‘ 
ook was to £antaih ftom 200 to 260 pages and was to ^ 
- V-. ' , 

. - Jito5Mdaon,lo tire hb«ks wk * 

tot on}y in EngH^f but also in the followiag Indian. - >' 
langua^s: Hindi, Bengalh Gujarati, Marathi, TatEik.'* .*' 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. v, :] 

This 3Ch&me, involving the pubUcaUon of a00\'.;l 

a tBBieSr xe<}Uires ample funds and an ali^lndia ors&^>'; ^ 
ilfen. The Bhavan is Verting its utmost to supp^"'^" 
flietn. 

The .oye.ctivesfw * which' the Bhavan stands a 
^e f^mtagration of tbh Indian tuhurs indhe lich^ 
modem knowledge and to suit .our 

^ re5usci^M^.^^,t49dafiie&t8lw^e3 in 
Viafy^' • . .i . ' . . - 

;.Aake our goal more explicit "• 

»• -We "seek the dignity of ine\JK whlii-aeoessaii 
implies the creation of. eocial eondtthsik ^hl^ wiHi 
•, ''|?di3^ him freedflc^fo' evolve along its flnsS <4 iSS. owii ’ ' 
^ V A te^arament' ahn ws' aeidf tshe haan^' of. - 

reiafisns, -mt ^ onT ■ 

jft .way, Wt ™ frdfla&WBk 

we fieek the jCreiUVe art oi Tie, 1^'^V ffA 
p.; altfSeaiy' ai wf^ human limiJatlOTis ^ 

K/:*-.: trJoaiaat^ £ti-#^4m^kifiy/beeoffl^thd'3Mtri3a«sfr 
,_ ■ cd and ^ dad • ;*-tl 

‘ ' '’^J?e worid, Wfit feel,, ft? ieo *taudh With iis, N<rthla£' -J'l 
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.woaid p^t a^tas^iei'us so mouh as to beauty aflS-'ifd 
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In this series, therefore, the literature of IndU,' 

9 ' ancient and modem, wi]] be published in a form easily 
accessible to alL Books in other literatures of > 
- world, if they illustrate the principles we stand ^r, < 
will also be included- v 

i;- This common poo! of literature,* it is hoped, will 
h anable the reader, eastern or western, to understaiul 
\f and appreciate currents of world thought, as also the 
. movements of the mind in India, which, though th^ 
flow through different lingpistic channels, ' 

common urge and aspiration. ^ 

• Fittingly, the Bocic University’s first vonturc is tb*^ 
> ' 'MiAchharflib, summarised by one o£ the greatest* 
U living Indlai^, C. Haj^pslachari ; the second 
^on a sectfon of It; tbs Orta ^ H. V- Dlvatia, an emimsEW 

f nV>i T,s«/m*lV 


rmrRn 


fftmzcRi 




; , was proclaipxed of the MohabhciTata : "What is not flj 
/, it, is aowhere.. After twenty-five cenfurie. 9 , we can use 
' the sama words about ;t Ha who Imows !t wt, ktayws 
the heights and depths of the soul; hehusse^ ^ 
trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of Uf* 

The iJohabhoraW is net a mere epic; It if 4 YS>k. 
'tnaflcs) telling the tala of heroic men and won^ 

>‘Af, some who v^^re divine^ it is a whole literat.^f$ 
containing a. code 01 life, e ubibsophy of so 
.. &t»l ethical' relattoQs, and qp^ouladve -thought on 
> man brbblsThs that fa hard t 9 ttm c 
U\ has Its 'cdre the 0it(^ which is, as 
;.j^bBtQg to find nut.'the noblest of scriptures ani 
^ndcst o£eagna> in. which the cirtnns is risached in th^l 
‘'^naxons A;pi3C4^0 td rijg Ele^tfe dafito* 

;* ,^hxough fittch .h(i<sis.gd&^ the h&j^oala^ 
fetog- I iss, aefiv^Boed, wfli. oab deS' jy 

' 'conoile ^ disctderff of moiern life, ‘ . . ’ . 

1 thh^' o^O'have helped to thi^ 

cew bcaBeh of w ^van’s 

' 1 , Queen TietoriS-iAcafl/ ■ 
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l^r«fae& to the Third £!diUi>n 
It Is vdry gratitying to the'author that a third e<li- 
Uon of the work has been now called for. I am grate- ;* 
to Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for tinder«^r 
Its publication in its weU-known popular eeri^C'.^ 
, joalied the Bhavan’s Bodk University, with a view to ;^ 
^^ving it a wide cicculatictt). 

^ The work has been duly revised in Its third editlott 
some changes called for by the recent division ,4 
ih& Gbuntry and the emergence ol India as a £red and 

WliuWic,' • . 

Avetthe? v - ‘ 
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The book nresects a history of Hindu Civilizetion trcdh 

S eCeaxheat tliuea to the period during which it eohfav^ 
ibl ’iwra and fruition, it Is based on original saurces. soml'.' 
01 which have been brought to light for the first tune 
on. the result of latest researches, K varlelr of ol^in'd > 
capusces like the Vedas, the Epics,, the Charma-Sutras, ttU'*' 
'^Shaatraa, the Smritia'Pafi and Jain texts have been oonr^taA ^ 
The reader will* find a tnoat ifssoiaatiog aocouni of Indian 
pre-hietorlo csvillaaij^ 'ti^e .divaree racial^ iloguistic snffi 
an^.ift sOcNd and todiural connosiU^' 
bfiKftOund the country’s ^tory as^' 

ral unity underMng the diversity 'p^aiQ^l'SK^ 
unta of the Vedic and Buddhist cwibaatlCM 
ised 071 origuial texts and of the ancient Indian civUtea^^ 
-as found in ManU Smyiti Peninl's Eraeam^ ara-il^ 
citfda There' la idsp » detaCed survey of 




cltfda There la idap » detaCed survey of 
■A^OQ/ hxatitutiens asd republics. r - 

^r^kii'aiQPf U'relMai. a^rebuted higtoriao. who. hsa 
wriraa a ifljcnber of. bodes With and v^ie^ 

fAipnals Of .Mia’s. Miwry. • . " ' 

'tUSkb hook oxiginkUy pabliabed la in LoaictL 

The^^^.^a 'Wya sme^o re^^bshed a Se-lujr% 

.. 


oxigmsuy puDiianea la in i^cuusn,. 
e stii69^o re^^bshed a Se-lujr% 

.tfgra fbtd <fti» in record timer 
in^;»^al .hien^ we^rca brin^r^ou^ 




fTOOErtilar ol uia book vl two psrla t— ' 
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Chaptbr^I 

INTRODUCTION 


History &s a Sufajoct.—Ifistory deals with the past of 
a people or country and not with its present or future. 
It deals with what has been, and not with what is, or 
what ought to be» It records realities, actual 
or accomplished, facts, and baa nothing to do wlth^ 
ideals, wil& whfic^ coaceraed avibjects like Etl^ 
or Poetry, Art, and Xdtetaiure. But though it deak 
with whet may be regarded as the dead past, it is not 
without its lessons or value for the problems of the 
present or the prospects of the future. It supplies the 
data upon which >are based the social aciencea £co> 
comics or Politics. Politics has even been defined as the 
fruit of the tree of which Histi^ is the root. All reform, 
whether social, economic, or political, must not be by 
a tdolent or complete break with the past, but should 
be along the Mes ^ least resistance in consonance 
with natioijal tsadUMOS juid. aptitudes of the peo¬ 
ple concefued ^ I^ected id their history, if such re- 
focm^ toiadte root and nbt to be flourlabed in the air. 

Stops and Mettiod.*- The character of History as 
a subject of study, determines ih& method ptop^ £oC 
li^^^udy. As* it ^Qdrds and recalls the past, lt>ui£t 
^ AT £!dth£ully like a mirror oc a photo^apk show¬ 
ing in its true contours and coloucs &e object It ^ings 
/ before the. eye. In dealing with the events or facts of 
'^tbe past, ii must first ascertain them correctly and lat. 
^eak for themselves. This means that ' 

entirely bound by lt| material, ft caanot mocbfy! 

; mr improve upon it. A chemist can get the mate^^i ' 
heeds by means of artificial manipiidabons and. 
?^imenta with which he proceeds to positive or 
proofs of the hypotbeais or theory suggested > 



by bis scieiitlflc and constructive imagmatloii. But 
a historian must not mampulate hia material. He 
must take the facts as he Imds them. He cannot create 
them. The facta are external to him, and are beyond 
and independent of him. He cannot, like the 
philosopher, spin out of his inner consciousness an 
Ideal system or, like the poet or artist, enthuse on 'Hhe 
hght that never was cm sea or land”. He must be 
always true to his facta with all their imperfections 
* in point of precision or definiteness, quality, reaction, 
effects, or consequences. History cannot be made to 
order. Its materials are beyond controL They are 
fixed with a dead ^Vhen these are found, 

the historian must take a detac^ted view of them. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get at the correct facts 
bf the past from the different accounts given of them in 
the sources dr records from which tliy are derived. 

In such cases, the historian will require the 
- -spirit c3f a scientist in dealing with his material or the 
cQscrimination and impartiality of a judge In ttacu^ 
tile truth through a mare of convicting end contradic- 

• tory accounts and evidence, His views and judg- 

j meats of tiie pari must not be influenced by any 
I personal' Wag ot pr©-c«ioeived He must 

• acc^ as inevitable tiie cctfidusions to which the' 
erodenee leads, and bow to the picture of tiie past 
Which his facts call up. That picture may, or may'Bri, 

ij; be to his -teste, may be agreeable or patotol, may . 
px hurt his aarioasil pqde, but he must present it as 5f 'w, 
'» Hshn^t not touch Wplehlre. He sOso plaoe-'V 
{‘the pktore in its t^qr setWrig^ He must not Interppri'-r 
,tii€ pffit in terma of present, dr read into ifc^ts 
modeth wrtidtw,. ^ , 

y the tdeil hariorkn must possess oh 

^ ,'^Ufcude of the scientist towards tlie f«rts and phenfp»*' 
ITMrieiia his study, thfe> mechanical pceclsioa 'mi- >' ;• 
oieetion Kit tbasUifor te rriiecting and reproducing the ' 
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past, the dialectical akill of tho lawyer In s\tt\ng and 
intertogating ttis evidence, the impartiality of the 
judge in finding the way to truth through its different 
or conflicting accounts, and. lastly, the insight and 
vision which lead to the discovery and exploration ol * 
new sources or untrodden fields.* 

Ujultations.— History is thus limited by, and to, the 
facts that are found. Some of them may be lo^ in 
oblivlofi. Much of the past is dead and burled; It can 
on^ bo preserved' 11 records are kept of It. Where 
there ore no tecords kept of the facts and events of 
the past, there can be no history. History begins with 

3 Benedetto Croce has summed up tbe reqi^remeAls 
of s hiatorf&n in Ms own inimitable way. According to him, 
the historian must have "a poiot of view'", *'aa intimate 
poteonal conation regarding the conception Of the facts 
Which he has* undertaken to relate. The historical work ol 
art cannot be achieved among the confused and disujrdant 
maaa of crude facta, save by means of this point 0 / vkw. 
which makes It possible to carve a definite figure from that 
rOLg^ and inccharent mass.... It aufSces to read any book 
of oisiory to discover at ohee the point ol view of the author, 
U he be e blatorlan worthy of the name end Imow his own . 
hualnsM' There eelft ilbar^ end reifftlonary. raUonaltst 
and catholic vm. deal wUh political or souaL * 

tUstory,.. bistorions do not and canetpt 

i^v'be said that Thucydides and Polybtua. Uvy 
S^ltus,* MechiavelU and Guicciardini Gianaona and 
t^taire, were without moral and poUttcal vlevfs; and, ia..' 

OUT Vime, Gutaot or TMers, Macaulay nr Balbo, ftanke C9* 
Momnjsco 7... .U the historian la to eseape.from tbit inevU- 
able necessity of toklbg a side tom become a poiifia2‘, 
eunuch; end history is to^aat of euixr' 

y tivht... .Htftorifins who profOtf tm/wlari to'i^muate.tb* 
facts, without adding anything n lludr own to taam. ar^z^ 


r facts, without adding anything m •Uudr own totaani, 

Vjx Boa to be bellevitf. ^is, at the most, is theJrMQjf.nf, 
fja' gaoueusAces aod tUOsbo on their j^t; they will el^ay&s 


dokui 90, only ^cause they have referr^c^'^aK 
V/ 1jinueod(X wnlcb is Sbo most loBisuating «nd pkoOhaUvo 
- ' • awtbede/* And yet this subjective clement, dr factor, whioh' 
.Jk aecasaai^ end. Inavitablw “in evesy natsattvw ofhtf^gt^ 
ta “edmpotiblc with «jo «tm«t nbiactlvife vmi 
ad ecmpulo^ in dealing with Mston^.d^ 




s,f pp. in AinsUis sanSf^OT^, 








recorded time. Besides the limitation of ascertained 
facU, history has thus the further limitation imposed 
upon its scope by the sources of such facts. The ex¬ 
ploration of the sources is thus the first task of the 
historian. His second task is the extraction of facts 
from the sources. 

Treatuieut.— The treatment of the facts thus recover¬ 
ed will depend on their nature. Firstly, the aeqynca of 
facts may be traced In time, In the order of chronology. 
Thera is a view that history proper must be limited to 
chronology, that the facts and* events of a distant or 
obscure past for which tha precise dates afa not avail¬ 
able should be beyond the history. Such 

a limited view of history will mate it mdraly political 
history made up of dednite and concrete events and 
measures cotmecied with tha succeeding sovereigns' of 
a country. Bui tha sequence of facts may be traced 
' not merely in time but else in ideas, Facts may be so 
'> arrange and presented as to exhibit the order of da- 
s vejopment, a process of orgenic evolution from origins 
* and in succassiva stages. Or the facts may follow a 
logical order of ideal sequences and connecHons. By 
|iy\* the . application of both thasa methods, chronological 
VS and logical or philosophical, the hbSoOn of history 
**’; ' maybe conaiderably widened,* ft willnct 
. qjy fct. political history vifhin the rigid limils of an. 

Immutable obro&olcgy, but will incite much other 
t ■ «r considerable fnterest and ;[mportaace. It 

h' inoludd social higta^, tihs hfstojy of institution^ 
^^ oultuTG and which, is of more conse-' 

^ quence* to « .jaopWa national'history and df mnpa 
^idinp value i» the general culture of mankind than 
j»rely dtfiioiogical history, treating *ou^ 

of particulM and dated fads aad-j&vente. For these 
but a smalL.aad cpmfarativ^ .unimportant 
P df apeapUKa History Whiti should cdticem ifsolf not lo 
& ini»* with ttavuto, gervefnment, or adrainlst^atloo^^ 













HI^^DU CIVILIZATION 


Sources.— All history, liowever, whether cultural or 
. ^vChroQological, i& luuited by its sources. The sources, 
or.the evidence and records left of a people’s life in 
ihe past, may be either In writing or in the form of 
material remains; they may be either liter^ or 
monumental in their character. There is an evolution 
'• eources with the evolution of histo^. The earliest 
evidence of man's life was not in any written record 
or literacy text, for writing, learning, or literature 
most come with considerahie progress in civilization. 
' According to many scholars, writing was not develop¬ 
ed in India before about SCO b.c,, though tblg vi^w is 


not universally ^ il 

that literature in Tn^ nri 




* and Was conserved and transmitted from teacher to 
, pupil, from generation to generation, by a system of 
oral tradition. Texts in this Indian aystm of learning 
passed from ear to ear, and constituted what was 
technically called initi (literally, what is revealed by 
heaHri^r). All knowledge was thus stored up in the 
' mMiiOPy. The learned men were the travelling 
libraries of those days. This system of oral learning 
and teaching was valued hi^Iy in ancient India for 
. its intrin^c merits and eSldenc^ as an educational, 
method and ccmtlnued in vogue long after 
in common use. Some erf the primary religious 
like the Veda especially, are carefully treasured up in 
the heart iot madltation, and considered to this day 
. too sacred by devotees to be consigned for their cems^^ 
vation to external a^en^ea She writing or books. But 
even granting that jhtetvture in India was older th^ 
^iting and Md lived Jong tcom mouth to mouth, it 
nould.not be the earliest source of Indian history, That 
: ^^8 Ic he found in some of the material remains and 
jyestiges left of the earliest life of mwtiu India in vdaat 
lijiajr be called the prehi^ric ages. These are &i fhs . 
:fowh erf tools, impJementss, and traces of dweilihg Site# p 
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and habitations that were in use in those eaily days. 
Later, with progress in culture and civilization, the 
evidence of man’s Ule grows in. volume and variety 
till, in tha historic periods, the sources of history are 
to be found not merely in literature, folMore, and 
tradition, but in such material remains of diverse 
t kinds as works of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
inscnptions found on stone or copper, and cc«ns con¬ 
veying historical information in th^ marks, symbols, 
legend^ af v writings, weight, or standard, fahhc, and . 
maieriar Thus history has to be built up on the basis of 
all these sources wherever available, literary, cplgra- 
phic, numismatic, and artistic or monumental.. Some- 
times these sources may have to be found far aReld, 
even In foreign and distant countries. The history of 
countries with which India had intercourse will ttow 
Ught on her own history. Some of the sources of 
Indian history are thus found in the writings of Greek 
and Roman authors. An Inscription discovered in 
Mesopotamia throws light on the antiquity of tha 
.^ipvada, the. earliest, library work of India and 
perhaps of the W^rld; There are many old monu- ! 
in the islands of the Indian ArcMpelago such 
fava, Sumatra, and Bali, or countries like Siam and.. 
Cambodia, comprising what has been conveniently ; 
called Indonesia, which owe their origin to ^dlait' ‘ 
^ideals and draftsmanship and thcow* light on the;..: 
"expansion” of India, the growth cf a Greater India ^ 
beyond her boundaries. 


Chapter TI 

PREHISTORIC INDIA 

GeoloxicaJ Focinations.—Prehistoric India is to bs 
viewed both in its pby^cal and human aspects. The 
geographical form of India, as we see it on the map, was 
not built up in a day- It ie the outcome of a long coiu*se 
of geological evolution or efirth''formaUon. Orlgina^t> 
the earth itself was one burning and moving mass like 
the sun, not showing on it any separate countries like 
India, nor supporting any .Ufa or organic form. 
Geolog^te distingi^ oi ^he eart&, each 

with & uiumber of sub-ages, with reference to lilc-de-' 
velopmenti These ages are: (1) Azoic, when there 
WU 6 no life on earth? (2) Palaeozoic, when life first 
appeared in the fom ^ Invertebrates, .sudh as sea¬ 
weeds, sponges, or jell^^isb, and later, as fish, reptiles, 
and birds, together with ^gantic trees and forests, the 
sources of our coal-seams; (3) Mesozoic (middle 
life); and (4) Cainozoic (recent life), during which 
evolved different types oi mammals out of which de¬ 
veloped Man. 

l,it& develop^ as the earth cooled and solidified into 
a o'ust. Tluough earthqu^es, volcanic eBrusdtaBe^. 
Atmospheric and climatic changes, the earth ha& 
a^ned to its present form. So al^ has India. She 
has been built In parts end by stages. Some of her 
parte are very old, parte of the earl’s earliest crust. 
She has a roe^y foundation nr bacldsone as old as crea- 
‘ tlon, running ?nght throu^ from north to south. What 
is called Peni^tdar India, the Deccan as well as 
southern India, fs also a chip of this old block, com^ 
pared with wtailh fee plains of northern India are very 
recent. Peninsular India was at first a part of .9 
different OonUneat ta t^hich the name Gondwana fS’' 
given by geologists. It extended from South Africa 
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through Australia as far as South America, as shown 
by the identity oi fossil remains, aiiimal and vege¬ 
table, in all this area. The Western Ghats formed the 
watershed separating the eastern from the western 
part of Gondwana, That Is why we find the rivers of 
I’enlnsular India flowing from sourcea in sight of thQ , 
Arabian Sea in the opposite direction tlil they fall 1n« 
to the Bay of Bengal. In the north, an extensiva 
Eur>Aeiatic Opean called the Tethys engulfed the . 

area £fom Central Shirope through Asia Minor 
to northern India and Burma. ^ India, it was only the 
Aravallia that looked down upon this ocean. To the 
free mfgratiCA in this ocean are to be traced the afii- 
nities found in the fossil contents of places so far apart 
as China, Central Himalayas, and Burma. After a long 
interval, the first tremors of mountaln-huilding were 
felt. The Tethys retreated westward with its floor 
rising, and the lands, on its opposite sides appioachh^ 
each other. The soft deposits of the sea that separated 
them were folded and crushed to form the Himalay&9 
in India,^ the mountains of Persia, the Carpathians, 
gnd the Alps. ‘Hie chief movement was that of Asia 
. Qi^Rg sbuthward and driving the sea deposits agalTisi ’ 
'fee stable block of India, n^ely, the nor^em part erf ^ 
Peninsular India, which b^e the brunt of the shock, 
broke somewhat; and was involved in the foldJn^. X 

• I The importance of the kimala^ to human hlaMr?' 'll 

not be overstotod. The growth of Man li ItseU traced to th&f ji 
mpmMtom gaoiofloal tormotion. BaroU Oraf'auggeeiQd thafl ^ 
• OBA and tha HiinaliWas' vosa slmulUeeoiffl^ towards ’Jfld 23 


f kWftura wosid be ihwercA and bow* of the apes 

r praviously lived In Ih* waan lopait w^uld ha tzjsp^ 
the north of the reused "As the for»ts 

jpta gave piare to piamv the ancestocs of Men had to faod'* 
Jwiltg on tb« Around. U ttaav bad waainad uboraal/ 
iB^arbarcd like ^ apefl, there jught xMvar have bujk 
(Thomson and Oe^es in Owmik of General Btoloscrf 
voF 2, p.4je45. • • . ; • • . 
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Traces of this folding are noticed by geologists in the 
Central part of the Himalayas, including the highest 
pealcs, and the ioo^Us aro\^ Simla, }ust as the fold¬ 
ed sediments of the sea are traced in the northern part 
of the Dehra-Dun^imla-Spiti zone. There was also the 
dmultaneous consec^uence of a subsidence of the land 
between the Himalayas and the Deccan plateau. The 
plains of northern India were formed &ge9 later by the 
gradual filling up of this depression or sea with matfl- 
fial washed down from the northern highlands. Even 
trhen India thus attained to her present geographical 
ifim, and configur&tioxv th^ had been a iz^erval 
before Man appeared InlhSla to Her hlatoi^v. 
Human history began long after the physical higio^y^ 
Of the ccpvmtry had accomplished itself, creating con¬ 
ditions calling for the advent of Man. 

Proliistotic Cultuiesi Ages of Sfonc/—The different 
ftagcs in the early history of Man are marked by the 
different materials used by him for the satisfaction of 
his elernentary needs. These roaterials are traced 
mainly in tools, weapons, pottery, and tombs. First 
were devised implements ^ atone, chipped and rude 
in iorifi, usually found in association with fossils of 
animals now extinct. Tims the earlleBt period of 
civllieatlon is called the bid Stone, or FatdaoU^lc 
Age. Then came the New Stone, or Neolithic, Ago, 
marked by the evolution of improved stone imple- 
n!iants, ground, grooved, and poliehed, and usually 
assodi^^ with remains pf fauna ^ot extinct. It was 
farther laarfced by the use of pottery, at first hand- 
filflde, and latar turned on the wheel, and by the 
practice of honouring the dead by giving them burial 
tn tombs of massive stones. It ^11 thus appear that 
a wide gulf and distance of time separated the two 
Stone Ages. The subsequent stages of devalopraent ' 
came en more rapidly and imperceptibly—.tho&a 
characterized by the Pt Copper, Bronze, and Ifon. 
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India, like other countries, has passed through thesA 
stages of development, except that she seems to have 
missed the Bronze Age <except in certain areas), ln« . 
stead of which she had something like the Copper Age.. 

PalsoUthic remains are rather rare in India. The^ 

* are mainly found in the Deccan and southern India, as . 
heing geologically the oldest parts of India. They are 
found in laterfte beds and ossiferous gravels south of 
.25^ north latituda, and made generally of quartsite/ 
whoTW^ the Palablithlc men are sometimes celled '• 
Quartzite men. Numerous quartzite implements have 
been found near Madras city and Ongole in Guntur 
district, and more in Cuddapah, which was the home 
of Palfeolithle culture for its quartzite rocks, just as 
BellMy was the home of Neolithic culture. Isolated 
paleolithic remains have been found in a few other 
places, A well-made ovate inatrument of chipped 
quartzite was found in the Narmadi valley in post*' 
tertiary gravels containing the bones of luppopotamus 
dnd of other animals now extinct. An agate flake was 
found in similar-Pftvfek ffi «ie Godavari valley. The 
Kon wvines -bf Mirzapur have yielded some imple- 
taenfs ^onaldered to be neolithic from their locality, 

A serrated fish-bone resembling an arrow-head was 
excavated in Gangatlc alluvium in GhaBlpur dlstrlce'' 

- . below a stratum contalaipg polished neolithic tools.. " i 
Whilfl the PaJftoliyRar® .^abttcally ccm^ed liW- va 
selves to quartzite areas like Cuddapah .<3t 
coast, the Hepllthians spread all over dndia. 

. rfflnaiiis are bfoadly tdasaified as follows f (1) 

~ riinte" or mlnllfCtfe stem© implements varyi^ 

•length fcom half to*an inch and a hall ahd liie 

attow^ieacis, crescents, or j^nted forma. were 

K apparently meant to be fitted into wooden hobia« an^ 
.'bandies for a vari^ of -ages. They were tond lR*. 

“•r'^sas , in'the Vifidhya hills, in-Bagh^k^; 

Mirffipitf, genera^ qn Rqote of oava^ w :a 
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shelters, along with the ashes and charcoal of hearths 
or in tiunuli, along with entire skeletons and rude 
pottery- A peculiar chisel-shaped, high-shouldered 
celt Is found in Chota Nagpur, Assam, and more 
abundantly in Bunna, Indo-China and the Malay 
Peninaula. (2) Implement Pflctoriei: Sites of severi 
neolithic settlements and implement factories have 
been discovered in southern India. The implements 
seem to have been polished on gneiss rocks exhibiting 
grooves 10-14 Inches long and about 2 inches deep. 
High-class wheel-made pottery U also found in abund¬ 
ance at these settlem^ts, together with stone beads 
and pieces of haematite for manufacturing piglhec^. ~ 
(3) ‘'Cifidermounds** found ia the BeUary district erf 
southern India. These are supposed to be the results 
of wholesale holocausts oC animals and have yielded 
neolithic Implemente. (4) "Cwp^^orks’' or sculptur- 
ings on stone and rock found many places In India. 

<5) "RuddU or haematite drawings.^ These are found 
<«) in the Mirzapur district Vindhysn hills represent¬ 
ing hunters with barbed spears attacking a rhinoceros, 
now ^^nct; <b) in caves in Hoahangabad district, re¬ 
presenting Q girafie ; (cj ln the Kaimur hills, showing 
stag-hunts; and at Singan^ur, showing representa¬ 
tions of an animal res^bUng a kangaroo^ and also of 
borae and deer, which are very like the Spanish dtow- 
inga of the same aga. These prehistoric paintings are 
found along wi& neolithic tCfols. <6) Tombs : while 
paleolithic men darted their dead tn the forests, the 
neoiithics disposed of them b^ the mofe civilised « 
practice erf giving them ^uirlai. h^solitblc sepulchres '; 
are, however, rarety found in India- The skeleton of. • 
SA adult male wae Icund ^th ve^els of glazed pott^ j 
and glass in a grave in Mfes^ur. A neolithic cemeteiy ; j 
containing fifty-four tombs was discovered in the ^' 
Kolar district, togetiier ^with pUes of pott^: At 
Pa^varanl> near Madras city, have been found i 
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earthen mounds cOTering terrd-cotta coi&u, oblong 
lor females and pyrlfoim for males, who were buried 
in a contracted poaiti<m. In other Madras districts, 
such as Cbingleput, N^ore, and Arcot, similar oblong 
terra-cotta sarcophagi have been discovered, but some¬ 
times asBocdated with iron iraplemants. iifapaUthic 
tombs in various forms occur throughout Madras, 
Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s Dominiorii but are 
mostly post-neolithic for the iron implements they 
cnntaln. Thdy also show evidence of crematicin. There 
din practice of Ilm-buriol In the neolithic age. 
The urns did not contain cremated ashes hut whole 
bodies reduced in bulk by pounding or by disseetton. 

A vast cemetery covering an area of about lU acres, 
each acre accommodating about 1,000 ums buried un- 
• d»*neath, has been found at Adlch^allur, in Tirunelvel* 
ly district along the Tamrapari^i River. Parts of this 
necropolis must have been neolithic for the stone im¬ 
plements they contain, but much of it is recent for ihe 
Implements of irco, ornaments of bronze and even di 
gold found. Examples of lun-burial have been also 
iound in Brahmanabad in Sind. 

Copper Ape—The Age of Stone was followed by the ^ 
Age of Iron in southern India but by an Age of Coii^pep. 
In northern India. There seems to have been oo 
Bronze Age preceding the Iren Age fn India, except 
In Sind, as will be seen later. Bronze U an alloy mad%' 
up of nine parts of copper and one of tin. The many. 
bronze objects brought to light in the archaic tomha 
of aouthem India are articles of luxury like bowls and. 
regarded as later in date gr as Imports. The moU 
^rtani find of eoppex. came £r^ a vilUge call^; 
uungeria in CenM India^ It comprised 4li. copp^ 
implements, very closely resembUng Jrl^ copp« ceHs, 
cMrsiderrif to be as 0 I 4 as 2000 a.C,< The ho^ 
contained 102 silver plates comprising cirwUr discs 
and figures of a head with hori^Si Silver 
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'■ must have been rare in bidia and might have been 
even an import But copper was Indigenous to India 
: and is taken to be the red ayas mentioned in the 
^igveda. Besides the Gungeria hoard of copper im* 

* plements, fine celts, harpoons, swords, and spear-heads 
of the same material have been found in the Cawn* 
pore, Fatehgarh, Manipuri and Muttra districts, and 
indeed ell over northern India, “almost from the 
Kooghly to the far side ol the Indus, and from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the Cawnpore districf 

Use of fron,—Iron was used earlier In northern than 
in southern Indie, as it was used earlier in Babylonia 
than in Egypt. It is to fei She iCthttruaetdo, 

which is not later than about 2500 B.c. Herodotus states 
that the Indian soldiers who fought in Europe under 
the Bersian emperor, Xerxes, against Greece in 480 fi.c. 
used* iron-tipped cane arrows lor their bows. Later, 
at the time of Alexander’s •campaigns in India, the 
Indians, according to the Greek writers, were as well 
versed in the use of iron and steel as the Greeks tharo<* 
selves. They further record that a present of 100 
talents of steel was made to Alexander by some of the 
Punjab chiefs. 

Beginnings of dvilizalfon^-^vilizatton made its Start 
in India in its north-western parts, in Bahichlstaii, 
Sind and Indus Valley which were then well watered, 

* grew forests and also agricultural crops like wheat and 

* barley with faclUtl^ for stock-breeding. There sprang 

* up dozens of early small settlements of peasant com¬ 
munities who buih up dams of atone with kiln-burnt 

‘^bricks and though of the Stone Age they knew how to 
-^et copper and tin out of ores by heat and thus inaugu- 
^ bated the Bronze Age, 

Scane tj^ical sites of this very early culture have 
!#een unearthed at places like <1) Quetta, (2) Atnrl- 
wal-Nupdara,, (2) Kulli and (4) the Zhob Valley of 


'Baluchistan, Each was known for its type of pottery, 
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The Quetta-culture is marked by pottery only one 
colour aud geometric designs. Nundara has brought to 
light private houses with many rooms and also pottery 
with figures of animals, lions, fishaa, birds like vulture, 
ox, as well as pipal tree. Nal also shows use of copper 
implements. 

The Kulli culture shows in its pottory figurines of 
women and snimak uko hump^ cat^e, goat and 
felines, A remarkable find is a copper mirror of 5^' dia- 
metre'of which the handle represents a female with 
breasts and arms but with the head to como fiotn the 
reflection of the user of the mirror, an artistic device 
unknown to any old craftsmanship. 

The Zhob culture of Hani Qhundai brings to light 
. bones of animals, humped ox, sheep, ass and horse and 
also figurines of Mother Earth and phallus. 

The Indas CivilizatUnu— c. 3250*2750 B.c^While we 
have mere sdraps of evidence scattered throughout 
India for these prehistoric cultures, recently quite a 
mass of conclusive and concentrated evidence has been 
unearthed by archseological ajcpavatidn in om region, 
that of the Indus, at two sites, viz. Karappa, between 
Lahore and Multan, and Mohenjo-daro ('khe Mound of ‘ 
‘ the Dead”) in the Larkana district of Sind. The evld-' 
ence points to tha development of an entire civilizatioK 
whlch may be designated as fhe Indus Civilization in^ 

, region which was then more watered and wooded tbart. 
now. Sind had in those early days a heavier rainfall 
as indicated by the use of kiln-burnt bricks for tho > 
exposed parts ^ its ancient buildings, and of suti-drt^ 
bricks for its foundations and infillings 
against the elements^ by the seals showing uiinuiag 
which were denizens of dense forests, or by the elab^ 
rate drainage system of its city. . It was ^ th^ 
watered not merely by the Indus (with ita affluents 1 
' .and branches) but ako by a second riva, the Graalr- 
Mthran, whidi existed up to the centtir^ 
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A.fi. Those two rivers bstwoon them divided the vast 
volume of water from the Irve rivers of the Punjab and 
. were mainly responsible for the growth of this most 
ancient civilization in Sind. Similarly, in the 
neighbouring region of southern Baluchistan, now de- 
• siccated, Sir Aurel Stein has discovered romains of 
large and prosperous prehistoric settlements. The pros- 
perity of Sind eontlnued up to the time of the 
Acheemenld emperor of Persia in the Hfth century a.c, 
'{under whom it was a satrapy), and of Alexander tho 
^.' Qreat, who saw it as the most flourishing part of Indio 
under its chief called Mo\isikanoB (sMdshika or Mu- 
chukarpa?). The region was then even exposed to 
as pointed to by the particularly solid basemanta 
<„ and high terraces provided for the Mohen}c-daro 
buildings. 

The surface of the Mohenjo-daro site is oovet^i by 
mounds whose heights vary from 70 to 20 feet. Bet- 
K' Ween the summits o| these mounds and the level of 
the subsoil water have been unearthed seven' strata 
r'* of remains, of which the first three belong to the Late 
Period, the next three to the Intermediate Period, and 
' the seventh to tlte Barly Period. Below the seventh, at 
r . a depth of Aboiit 40 feet from the surface, there must 
be eaiMcx layers, now submerged beneath the subsoil 
water, for the layers already brought to light reveal a 
fuQr^edged civilization whose roots and origins must 
, be traced to much older times, at least 1,000 years older, 
f tts retn<iine: Buildin^s.^The8a were dwelling- 
^ hoQsee, shrines, and public baths, for both secular and 
V .<^llgious purposes. 

T^ie houses vary from the amaUest ones of two rooms 
&-4o e large one a palace, showing a frontage of 89 
■ feet and a depth of 07 feet, wide entrance hall and 
. doorway, porter's lodge,^ courtyard 92 feet square, 

. surrounded by chambers on both ground and upper 
floors, paved wUh brick and provided with a covered 

d 
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drain whleh was connected with vertical drains dis-, 
charging into ^anall earthanwaie vessels sunli beneath 
the courtyard pavement ior piirposes of the upstairs 
privies. There are unearthed some exceptionally large 
elaborate structures which might have been 
temples. A hall ol twenty brick piers, about 90 feet 
aquare, of the Ixitermediate Period, has also been lound. 

But the most singular structure is the Goeat Bath, 
A regul^ hydropathic eatahlishment with several 
armaxes. Tt condated of (d) an open quadrangle with 
verandahs backed by galleries and rooms on all sides; 
(b) a Bwitnming bath 30 feet by 23 by 8 feet (deepj 
in the middle of the quadrangle, with flights of steps at 
the ends; (c) wells from which the bath was filled; 
and (d) an upper storey of timber indicated by charcoel 
and ashes found. The construction of the swimming- 
bath rcflectd great credit on the engineerii^ of those 
days. To make it watertight and its foundations secute, . 
'"the lining of the tank was made of finely dressed brick 
laid in gypsum mortar, about 4 feet thick; backing this 
was an inch-thick damp-proof, course of bitun^oi’^ 
further stablUaed *'by ano^pr thin wall of bumf brick 
behind it; then came a packing of crude brick and . 
hind this against another solid rectangle of burnt brick 
encompassing the whole”. That is how this tank, abo^, 
5,000 years old, is still so well preserved., ' 

One of the accessories to this Great Bath is supposed 
to be a baramam^or hot-air baA, showing traces of i,: 
sdrjes of dwarf walla aupporring the fioor and vertioi^* jj 
fiuaa for heating the room, '‘evidence of a hypocsfurii^^ 
system of heating.” . - . i*4 

Other Anriqvifies^ ArU, and Crs^s.—The grow4?h 
these early cities dependad on agriculture and tradift^ 
There are unearned ^ecixnens of wheat and ha'ri^ 

1 Exp&rl examinatlOQ hae revealed this wheat to be 
species still cultivaied in the Buniab. It is not 

wheat or barley was the first cereal vultlvat^ b; 
man. Both have baen found lo Ihe aarllast gravsa of ?g7p^ 
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- ' then cultivated, end of muUer and saddle-quern by 
which they were groutid, but not of the circular grind- 
i stone. Date palm was also cultivated* from the seeds 
' found. 

, The food of the Indus people comprised beef, mutton, 
pork, and poultry, desh of the ghariyal, turtles, and 
tortoisesj flsh from the river or brought from the sea. 

^ Hie bonqs or shells of all these have bt&n found among 
the ruins. 

Skeletal remains testify to the Idlowing animals 
being then domesticated: the hiunped bull, buffalo, 
flheep, elephant pig, and fowl* and posslUy dog 

(of which several terira-cotte hgusines have been 
^ found) and horse. 

fiemalna of the following wild animals have been 
'&v ^nd, viz. mongoose, shrew, black rat, and deer, and 
Wk also figurines of bison, rhinoceros, tiger, monkey, bearr 
and hare. 

; Metals and Minerals.—There was use of gold and 
^Iver, of copper, tin, and lead, but iron was absolutely 
»' unknown. The gold used has been found to contain an 
V. ^by of silver known as, electron, and must have come 

V ,by trade places lil^ Kolar and Anantapur in the 

south, where such gold is found. Gold wea used for 
-'V/. makiiig ornaments. 

The copper used along with lead must have come 
Jrom Rajputana, Bal;ichi^an, or Persia, where lead Is- 

V found in assoolation with copp&r cces. Copper had 
^-jBOW taken the place , oi^ stiaa for’ manufacture of 
^weapons, hnplehent^ and domestic utensils such as 
^r&nge-heads, daggers, knives, «xes, chisels, or orna- 

tdents like bangles, ear-rings, etc. Copper is found here 
in the earliest stratum, earlier than 3000 B.c. That it 
“Was extensively worked in India in very early times is ., 

pie barley found at Mohenjo-<kiro i$ of the spedes fomuS in 
' pre*Dynastic grevee in Egypt It le believed that both wheat 
.Bad barley are Aaiatic m origin. (Cf, Peake’s Presidential i, 
V Addreaa m JJl. AnJbnjp. Imf„ W27.; 
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proved by* the &id o£ 424 hammered copper implemeote. 
at Gtmgeria already noticed. 

Tin was not used by Its^ but as an alloy with coppe? 
so as io iorm bronze containing 6 to 13 per cent tin. 
Bronze was prelerted M copper for produehig sharp 
edges or finer finish. Bain^ ibond in the earHeet > 
BtratUDT, it must haen in use before ^000 b*) 1 This; 
disposes cd tHe theory h^d that there waa no^BroDW 
in alii. The sources of tin or bronze used, 

must have been outside India, North Per^ 
and Western Afghanistan, from which they came by 
way of the BoUn Pass. The only Tt^fiian source was 
Hazaribagh district. 

Various atones were used for building and other 
purposes and came from places far and near. The 
Suldcur limestone was used lor covering drains. The 
KJrthar htUs supplied gypsum used as a mortar and . 
alabaster for m eldTitf lattice screens, vessels, and 
statues. Harder stones of the ndghbourhood, like 
gneiss and basalt, were used to make aaddle^quems 
and muUers, door sockets, or weights. Chert was 
chipped and groimd Into weights and polishers, or 
fiak^ sir use as knives. Steatite was used In tiih 
making of seals and statuettes. The yellow Jaiaalmit 
stone Is the material found in statues and cult objects * 
like lingoa and yoni. rings. Many varieties of aemi> 
precious stones were used for beads and oniamenW, 
such as rock crystal, hannaUte, camalian, juper, agate,' 
Or onyx, ^e fine green amazon atone came from 
Doddabetta in the miglris as its only source in India,. . 

amethyst from the Deccan trap. Lapis lazuli came 
tircci Baddeshan, tur^uofss^rom l6iorasan, and jadei«$. 
(hard jade) from fhe Pamirs, Bastem TurkssUn, cf 
Tibet, 

Other materials were also used such as bone, ivo^y,** 
shell, or faience. Shall came from the coasts, of Inifla, 
and Persian Gulf or tiia lied Sea. 
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metals, as al^o of chert or other hard atones. Some 
stone objects like dishes, bowls, vases, toilet-boxes, 
palates, burnishers, or weights have, however, left far r^' 
behind the typical artefacts of a Stone or Chalcolithie 
Age. . . 

Judging from the pauoity of finds of offensive and ‘^3 
defensive womens, it may be held that the people of 
ii!Wienjo-daro were not very military or much troubled 
^ fears of iavasioa. 

TCe Indus tad^ku are interesting. The small ones . 
are cubes of chert or slate, the larger ones conical in 
form. The weights show “greater accuracy and con- . 'J 
sistency than those of Elam and Mesopotamia”. The 
se<iuence of their ratios was at first binary ii^e that 
of the Susa weights, but later dedmal, viz. 1, 2, 4, $, 

16, 32, 64, 180, 300, 320, 640, 1,600, the weight most in' 
use was the ratio 16, weighing 18.71 gm. 

Domestic vessels were generally of earthenware of 
various kinds and shapes, offering stands, goblet^ 
heaters, store-jars, and the like. Vast numbers found Of 
goblets or drinkmg oops tdinw the Indiis practice^ still 
the Hindu praettee, of threwing away t^ ck^s one&'^ 'S 
used for drinking. ■ ' 

The Indus pottery was generally wheel-Jnade aad > 
was painted red-and-black ware. Some oi it was a^' ^ 
‘'incised”, “polychrome”, and "glamd" The ^'glazed** 
Indus pottery is “the earliest example of its thi 

ancient world”, and that, too, as a fine febnc- ji 
appeared in Mesopotamia about lOOO b.u. and ihu^ 
later in Egypt, ' t 

Terra-cotta tcys were produced in. great variety, su^h 
as rattles, whistles (draped like birds), figures of 
women, birds, and. carts. Birds Were mounted orr^^l 
wheels and Qxen yoked to carta. The carts th$ 
earliest known specimens of their kind, like the charl^ 
figured on a stone slab at Ur (dated 3ZD0 &.o. '‘fi 
WooUey), 
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The Indus people'had iavented Writing, for which 
they employed a ecript which belongs to the same order 
as other quasi'pictographlc scripts oC the period, such 
es the Proto-EUmitic, Early Sum^iac, Minoan, or 
Egyptian. There are found 396 Signs of the script, 
raocompanled by inscriptions on seals, sealings, potteiy 
fragments, copper tablets, and even bangles of vitrlde4 
cky. SigTU are also found in combination, while 
characters, are modified by the addition of accents, or 
strokes. There are also seen groups of strokes, never 
exceeding twelve in number, which have perhaps a 
phonetic rather than a numerical value. The direction 
of the ..writing is seen genetfsll^ to be from right to 
left, except for continuation. The Urge number of 
Signs again rather shows that the script was not an 
alp^betic one but phonetic. 

' \'he remaidd and antiquities show that lack of orna¬ 
ment in which art ori^zxates,, But the smeller objects, 
like ssaU and amulets, show some a^. The humped 
bull, bufialo, or bison engraved on seels may be taken 
as examples, as also the powerfully mode^d young 
bull of terra-cotta, a mastiff-like ^und in steatite, 
seated ram, squirrel, or monkey, figured on amulets. 
There is here realiam tempered with resWaint. 

Examples of artistic human form are not numerodB, 
the many terra-cotta figurines hardly showing any art, 
Of stone irrtagas, few as they are, three are worthy 
• rfiention. One is.that of a Yogi with meditative eyes' 
fb:ed on the tip of the nose. Another is a porti'ait 
head showing prominent cheekbones, wide, thin-lipped 
uhouth, but ugly saucer-like esu's. There is a third 
aaaUd Image showing a ^awl worn. We may also ' 
^note in this connection tlm bronze figurine of a dancing 
^rl, showing disproportionately long arms and legs and 
^beating time to music with her feet. There are two 
fcemarlMble statuettes found at Harappa, one of whicji, 
id red stone, imported from a distance, shows faiUiful 
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mod«Ui&g of fleshy parts, and the other of dark grey 
slate, the figure of a male dancer, standing on his nght 
leg, with the left leg raised hi^, the ancestor of Siva 
Naferaja. Both these statuettes anticipate Greek 
artistry by their striking anatomical truth, just as the 
seals already referred to anticipate the Greek delinea-^ 
tion of animal forma. 

Religion.— The data discovered so far both At 
^dohenjo-dATo and ffarappa are meagre. 

.V A number ^ female figurines of terra-cotta 
has been discovered,, akin to those discovered in 
Baluchistan, though these latter are not full-length 
Images. 

Female statuettes akin to these from the Indus Valley 
and Baluchistan are also found in large numbers in 
countries of Western Asia and around the ^gean 
coasts, in Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the 
Balkans, and Egypt. The accepted view is that these 
are representations of the Great Mother-or Nature* 
Goddess. It is in keeping with the religious tradition 
of India, the home of worship, from time Immemorial, 
of the divine Mother, Xdpd-^okCi or Prakfiri, ^ 

Prtthvl [Ru. vi, 12, 5; x, 187, 2,] or Prithivi Wu. r. 
85,1-S; vii, 7, 2-5], or AdiJi, the nro^er of the Adityaa /t 
of the Bigvedo, down-to the Grdmedevafis Or villafe % 
goddesses of modem .times, figuring as the nationat ^4, 
deities of the masses of India, Arygsi or non-Ajyan) 

A etrikii^ oblong sealing found at Hsr^pa repre-? * \ 
sents the Earth or Mother Goddess, with a plant gro^.>^ 
ing from her wmnb, and a man. knife in hand, and n 
woman with raised hands, who was prehah^ to 
sacrificed. ^ 

A male deity, '‘the prototype of thd historic Siva" ig '-i" 
portrayed on a seal with thm faces and eyes (the . 
tntfttikhn and trinayono of Riva), seated on a low 
Indiwi throne in tli typical pogtiire of a yopi, with ' 
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arumsls on each side, elephant and tiger on right and 
rhinoceros and buffalo on left, and two homed deer 
standing under the throne^ juatiiying the title of 
!^lgvedic Kudra and of Siva aa PaiupaUy Lord of 
Ammals, The deer indicative of the forest anticipate 
the Buddhist sculptures representing the deer-parh 
where the Buddha had delivered his first sermon. 
There Is also ibe last characteristic of the hletorlc 
Siva in this figure, a pair of horns crowning his head 
to denote the deity and anticipating the trivia or 
trldont of the Salvas, or the friratTWj the three jewels 
of the BuddhisU. 

It is to be noted that a deity in the same posture of 
a Topt, with a Nfiga kneeling in prayer to him with 
uplifted hands on either side of him, is also found 
portrayed on a faience sealing from Mobenjo-daro, 
while another seal, portrays the deity in the same pos- 
ture but with only one face. A reference has also 
already been made to the stone portrait head of a YopI 
with the ayes fixed on the tip of the nose. 

Mr. R. P. Chanda (In the Modem Review for August, 
1932) takes the standing four-armed figure occurring 
among the Signs of the Indus script (a.g. No. 38S of 
the Sign Manual) to be &at of a deity and hidicating : 
that fcur*armed deities were Included in the Indus 
pantheon, anticipating the later four-armed Hindu geds i 
like Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva. 

He also points to the figures of standing deities on 
some six seals [Plate xli and Plata cxviii, fig. 7 of 
Sir John Mar^all's work on Mohenjo-dero] of « 
Mohenjo-daro aa those of deities in the posture of yoga 4 
known as Kd^ot.^arga, a standing posture peculiar to '.v 
the Jain Vopls as illustrated, for instance, in the , 
famous statue of Jina Rishabhava of about second 
century a.b,, on view at Muttra Museum. The name f 
Rishflbha itself means the bull, which la also the ‘i 
emblem of the Jina. It is curious that seals numbered -d 
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(f), (ff)» (^) show' a standing 

deity with a bull in the foreground. Can it be the iore- 
runner of Riskahhc ? If so, Jainism also, along with 
Saivism, must take ita place as one of the oldest 
religions of Chalcolithic origins, thus helping over the 
hiatus between the Indus and subsequent Indian 
jjlvilitationg as phases in a common cultural evolution. 

Along with this worship of Saktl and Siva was also 
that of Ungc and yoiii, as evidaiced in the reallsttcally 
Oiodell^ and unmistakable figures in atone of both 
found in ttie Indijs Vhlley and Baluchistan, together 
with numerous ring-stones. Indeed, three types of cult 
stones are brought to light at Mohenjo^ro and 
Harappa, the bcetylic, the phallic, and the yon* ring- 
stones, of which the smaller specimens carried and 
worn as amulets are more numerous than, the larger 
ones which were objects of worship. Some smaller 
specimens probably served as gameamen. 

There is also evidence foimd of tree-worsh^J in two 
forms. One was the worship of the tree in Ite natural 
form, &s illustrated in certain aealinga from Harappa- 
In the other , case, what was worshipped was not the 
tree but its indwelling spirit. A most remarkable seal 
found at Mohenjo-daro represents the deity, a stB 2 idmg< 
nude figure, between two branches of a tree, showing * 
it to be the pipal^tnea (/itus religiose^ ilMh fsmoxjs^ . 
the Bodhi-tree, the Tree of Khowl^d of the BucUha^ 
The worship of the d^ty ia aidieflted hg a finr of* 
seven figures with plaits of hajr'faHiiig do«n the baj^r ; 
indicating that these were female offi^ants or 
tracts of the goddess, and . also by the of a 
Imeeling suppliant with long baki b^nd ^om k hS 
composite animal, port buH, part goat, with jhumah teca, \ 
perlups the vdhana or vehicle of the goddess of th&<* 
pipaUtree. There are found a faw odier se^a; 6aJk'- 
showing a tree springli^ from the jugate heads two; 
unicorns, others (from Harappa) showing a goat.or^ . 
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othsr horced animal, along wit^i the deity and her 
euppUant. The continuance of this religious ttadiUon 
is found in the sculptures of Bliaihut and Sanchi show¬ 
ing the Yakshis as Dryads but in subordinate place 
in the pantheon. 

Evidence of Zcolatry (animal worship) is also found 
at Mohenjo-daro in the animals represented on seals 
and sealings, or in terra-cotta, faience, and stone 
figurine.?. Firstly, there are represented mythical and 
'composite creatures; e.g. human-faced goat just de¬ 
scribed, or features which sic part ram or goat, part 
bull and part elephant, thiee-headed chimeras, semi* 
human seml-bovlne creature attaeddng a homed tiger 
(closely resembling the Sumerian Eabsnf or Enkidu Of 
Uie fourth millennium s.c.), use of horns for deities, 
and ^ggas. Secondly, there are represented creatures 
not completely mytHcal» 'Such as unicorns and two- 
homed ^asts, ticcompanied with mebnse-burners or 
anhnals figuring es officiwt genii. Thirdly, there are 
r^resented the real, natural animals, such as (1) the 
water buffalo, (2) the gaur or Indian bison, (3) the 
Ihdian humped bull or (4) the Indian rhinocerosj 

(6) a short*homed htunpless bull, (6) the tiger, and 

(7) the Indian elephant. Some o! theca, especially the 
tiger, rhino, and bison,' at® shown as fwdhig irtftn 
•^ughs, indicative of food-offarings to beasts deified, 

' which could not be domesticated bcaata. Lastly,' there 
are the flgi^nes and engravings of other animals and 
' Wtds, ram, pig, dog, nuonksy, bear, hare, squirrel, 
parrot and other bii^ of which some were toys, but 
gome sacred, such as sheep and ram, exquisitely 
;-modelled in falenoe for use ss amulets; as also squirrels 
V and-the mastiff similarly modelled. Seme of these 
animals still figure as the vehicles of Hindu deities, 
e.g: the bull of ^iva, the lion of Durga, the buffalo of 
Yams, the ram of Brahma, the elephant of Indra, the 
monjeey worshipped as Hanuman, or the wild boar of 
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Gauri. 

Laatly, purification by bath or ceremonial ablutions 
formed a feature of this religion. This explains tha 
elaborate bathing arrangements mar*king the city c£ 
Mohenjo>darq and disUnguiahlng it from all oth^ Cities 
of antiquity. 

Summary.—Tlius the religio;! of the Indus people 
comprised: (1) the worship of the Mother Goddess or 
(2) the worship of a male deity, the ancestor’ 
4»f iiv 4 j Worship of animals, natural, semi-buman, 

dr C4) worship of trees in their natural state 

or of their indwelling frit's; (5) worship of inanimate 
stones or other objects, of lifipa and yoni symbols; (6) 
Chrematheism as iHuslratcd in the wor^ip of the 
sacred “incense-burners”; (7) faith in amulets and 
charms indicative of damonophobid: asid (6) practico 
of Yoga. It will be seen from these characteristics 
that this religion, in spite of a few foreign elements 
already noticed, was mainly an indigenous grow^ and 
“the lineal progenit^ .of Hinduism”, which sdU 
marked by some of tiiese features, the cults of SakQ 
and oi the Nags^ of Animal-, Tree-, and Stone- 
worship, of Phallism and Yopa, r 

Di^o^ of dia dead.— The Indus people disposed of .' 
their dead by cremation. This is proved by the dls- . 
covery of many ninerary urns, ox other receptacles, 
containing calc^^i human bones and aahes, togetlier' 
with vessels of burnt and other oSeringa and nmdi^ 
articles for use of the dead In Other uns- 

are also discovered containing vessels for offermgs dfkfi 
other articles for thd dead, but not any human hooa^ 
probably because the calcined bones which remaiii^a- 
after cremation were ground to powder and 
o9, as is still done in the Punjab. Sir Aurel Stein h^. 
also diKOvered many such cinerary and cenotapbi^, 
i^s at different Sites in B^uchistan. Cases of buritf 
whether fractional (where only a :&acticn of the bonSS 
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was collected and buried after the body had b«n 
exposed to beasts and birds) or canplele, were rare. 
EJcampUs of complete bxirtal are found in twenty-oM 
skeletons discovered at Mohenjo-daroy seven in public 
streets and the rest in a room^ betokening three distinct 
Wial types. proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, and 
'Alpine. Ihe layers in which the skeletons were found 
dicrw that the burials belonged to the age of the decline 
‘of Mohenjo-daro, A few examples of complete burtel 
are also found at Haiappa and in Baluchistan, but 
these are later in time. 

_The antiquities unearthed at the two sites 

of Mehenjo-daiO aid Haraf^ p<^t 10 A co mm o n 
and uaitem civlhtation thaJ h^d elready 
roots deeply throughout Sind and Punjab- Quite a 
number of o^er rites has also been discovered in these 
; to the Ghal^Uthio Age. There is 

also an earlier riratura of culture traced in Stftd to 
^ nittoerous Neolithic ajtefacta^ such as calms, burrows, 
atad other rough stone- strurtures, ft^ether witti flint 
iUkes and cores, mostly found among the Hohrl and 
Klrthar hills. Thus, Mohenjo-daro was preceded by 
Neolithic culture in Sind* 

Oriste arid Afflliatii^,—l!ha davhh^ent of this 
^dus divlQzatlon was pai^ 'cd a larger movamsRi wbmh 
, ^aanlfested itself in the growth, of simflar early pivtlfe*- 
. tidna aicog the broad Afraalah belt up to Western 
r ^Adia and Mesopotamia, In the Chalcolithic Age, as 
' of^ great rlvea's, the Nile in Egypt, the. 

Suptodtes and the Tigris in Mesopotamia, the Karun 
... and tto Karidieh to western Peraa, and the Hdmand 
• is Srisstan. It ds, ther^ore, not at ail surprising if ttie 
: • and. broader river valleys of Sind and jab • 

siao beowe the seats an early ciVflizatton, or If 
fffir&er exploration reveals proo& of its extenricm 
^en in the more promising valleys of the Jumna and 
I ^dSanges. v 
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These severs] CivillzaUonB era marked by 
peJuUarities, as well as certain common 
Lstance, each, country devised tW 
itsspeech. The hieroglyphs ot Egypt dlfE® 
of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumemn, 
from the EUmite, and so on. But 
differ, they are based on a common 
ptotured ^Igns to record not only objecte or J™eep^ 
but actual sounds.' A simUar example « ^5'^ 

■ TOjanlng and. weaving. The Indus people ured cotton 

whw^flax vi-aa used on tha Kile, But the art al spto- 
ning and weaving was known m region as fto 
common property of the then civUised wmld. 'm 
same remark applies to painted pottery. Each region 
had Its own designs and shapes for its ceramic wares, 
but the potter’s wheel and the art of fixing the coin¬ 
ing on the vessels by firing were common knwledge. 
In spite, however, of these common ideas .and inven¬ 
tions the Indus civlUzation is as distinctly individual 
and national as any of the other great and contem¬ 
porary river civilisations. 

Thaw speoiflcally features <a the Ind^ 

civiliaatlon have been already indicated and may be 
summed up here. They compHse (1) the use of cotton 
for textiles not known to the Western world until two 
or three thousand years later? (2) a highon standard c(t 
urban life and amailtiee, as seen in the commodious 
houses, baths, wells, and sysfems of drainage meant 
lor the or^ary cltbens, and ntt kW»wn in prehistorie 
Egypt or Mesopotamia ot afly other counisy In Westbrn^ 
Asia, wharS arcbitcctcuc is chiefly aristocrattc, being 
aiariced by magntficent palaces, temples, ana 
' •wdthout siding much thought on the dwellings ot 
a^e poor or+he masses;’(3) a high level of achievemejl^ 
K In glyptic art, aa illustrated in faience tnod^ of 
I'r- file inC^lio engraThaga oc seals of animals Uke tndls, 
*'■’ ot the exquisitely supple modelitag of huma^ 
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stati^ttes already noticed; and (4) rali^on, which is 
easily seen as the ^castor of mc^em Hinduism in its 
several ieatures already described. 

Ape.—^The age of the Indias civilisation is inimed 
from certain general resemblances, already noticed, 
between it and the other early civilisations of known 
dates, the proto-historic civilization of Sinner^ and tiie . 
later prediluvian civilizations of EUtn and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Certain spedftc resemblances are also disclosed 
in a variety of objects recovered fron^ the Indus,' 
Elamite, and Mesopotamian sites, and these cannot be 
explained away except as the outcome of active inter* 
course between these regions at the dose of the fourth 
millennium a,c« 

The most fmporUnt of these objects ate Eive 
bearing the unmistakable Indus” pattern (the script 
and humped bull), which were discovered at diferent 
sites in. Elam and Mesopotiunla. 0£ these, two found' 
at tJr and Kiah are de^tely assigned to the pre- 
Sargonid Period, i.e. to an age before 2800 b.c., although 
similar seals have been found in even earlier 
at MohenjcMiaro. If a period of 500 years is allowed 
for the seven different layers of remains at Mohenjo* 
daro. as being subje<it to a speedier process of decay 
and T^ewal due to frequent inurida^l^nSi the period 
of its civilization may be rightly placed beWeen 
3^0-2750 B.c., allowuig lor stlU earlier times lor its ‘ 
previous history and origins. 

Besides Seals, are fou^ several otoer objects and 
motifs bstskening an intimate contact between these 
dvilizations. Of tiiese, the most noteworthy are <1) 
eutain fragments of vases of Indian potstone^lcwd at " 
>iU-Cbald f the patterning on the ro^ ol the 
statuette ^eady noticed, which is ai^posed to 
be ^jmerian; <3)' horned figures on seals identified • 
the heri>-god Eabani; (4) etdied beads 

^ c^ra^an ^^owing the identical technique of beada 
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from prc-£ar^md gr&ves ot Kisb; (9) types or shapes 
of jars, offermge^tands, stone-weights, eic^ and Ss 
forth > The painted pottery of Mohenjo^aro, from the 
general style of its denotation; b assignea by Mr. 
Ernest M&c^ay to a l&tsr period than that of Susa t : 
(o. 4250 8.o*j) or evanSnsa fi (c. 4000 b.c.) , to the period 
c. ^25Q-27S0 B.Cj to whidi is. also be asaigned the 
psdnted* pottery of Wuohistan, as discovered by Sir' 
Aural Stein. 

i' Gently (ld32).!Mr, WooUey has discovered at Ur 
ano^ar Indian seal ia a tomb-shaft ascribed by him to 
the Seco3id Dynasty and dated at about 2d00 b.c. But 
he himself doubts its date and Importance, as it was an 
isolated object found in the filling of a tomb. A 
similar chronological uncertainty attaches to the five 
other seals mentioned above. 

We are, however, on more definite ground in respect 
of certain objects discovered by the Iraq^lxpedJtion of 
the Chicago Oriental Institute in a well-defined 
archseolofiical stratum at Tell Asmsr (auwt 
Eshnunna) in the desert near Baghdad. On the Vary 
surface of this sit^ ware found cylinder seals, pots, 
and tablets of the r^gn of Sargon of Akidad (about 
K05 a*);, one seal impression actually mentioning 
^u4ur-ul, the last king of that dynasty. Theta were 
also found some definitely Indian c*jeet«, indubital^ 
importations from the Indus VaSey df whiSb the 
ceviliMtion can thus be dated without doubt A seal' * 
is found, .depicting the anlmala, elephant, and ^ 
tUiinoceroB, foreign to Babylonia, and marked by the 
Indus convention by which the fee^ and ears " 
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‘ A wrl^ ia mi pp. aomis out thre* Jfaiti 
bertfeca In^a apd IdewMttmia vlr. *3^ 
*2*^ rectangular hriflk. Ot thaaS flxB Indffi J 
fpt Oft introduction wa^ abandoned In fivobr 


brick also 

plafto-canvex bttclc. 
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iolds in the elephant’s sldn are represented, and also 
in the peculiar lenderirg of tlie cars of the rhinoceros^ 
We may recall ip this connection the Mohenjo-daro 
seal showing a procession of animals in which the 
elephant and rhinoceros are placed aide by dde. Thus 
'teere cannot he any doubt that this particular seal 
was imported from the Indus Valley and reached 
Eshnunna about 2&00 b.c. Other similarly. Indian ob^ectp 
found at this new site include square stamp seals with 
pierced knobs on the back and bearing a design of con¬ 
centric squares not found in Mesopotamia but com- 
mon at Mohenjo-daro; beads of etched carnehan 
definitely Indian, introduced among the ordinary 
Akkediaa beads of necklaces; or kodnay-shaped irtlaya 
of bona Identical in shape with soma in shell from 
Mohenjo-daro and not found in Mesopotamia, 
Excavations at this Baghdad site have brought to 
light remains of Ave succesave periods, viz, < 1 ) Laisa 
Period <2I86-'19Sl b.c.), ^ post-Sargonid Period (rf 
invadlr^ mounfainoard,. (3) ojid (4) Sargonld Pei^ 
traced in inscribed tablota end seals, end (B) the aarll*. 
eat period marked by houses built of pleno-bocvax 
bricks conlamporary with the tombs of Ur. Thus thn 
Ur finds are earlier than the Bagh^d finds by l,00(f 
years. acccTrding to Mr.. Woolley, Le. of about S500 8,a 
In that case, Babylonia gains priority over Bgyptf 
where the early dynastic period is not older ft an 3000 
ex. This view will also antedate further the Indus 
ci^i libation. 

Pinally, It Is to be noted that these Indian objeets 
found iaiioi^ea in of the «Kie of Sargon (sg 

defioiteiy stated* tn.fnscripilonB) do not bear the seme 
resemblance to the Mohenjo-daro finds as. the she 
seals mentioned above. Ihere may be chronolo^ltf 
on geographical reasons for this fiiffeKmce. The wals 
from the Bagdad ^ta may belong to a later dr earlier 
^age of Indus civilization than t^bse fou^ at Mckeh- 
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jo'daro; or they might have come from some other 
site of the same civilization. Perhaps the second as¬ 
sumption is nearer the truth, At any rats, the 
Mohenjo-dato phase of this early Indus civaization is 
not its only or earliest phase, as already shown <Dr. H. 
Frankiort> Field Director of Iraq Excavations, ih a 
letter dated 5th March, 1932, to The Times.) 

Authors.—Who ware the authors of this civilization ? 
The human remains found at Mohenjo-daro bring to 
light four ethnic types, vlz,» the Proto-Australoid,* 
Mediterranean,* Mongolian branch of the Alpine and 
the Alpine.*. The Proto-Australoids muat have come 
from the Indian sub-continent, the Mediterranean from 
along the southern shores of Asia, the Alpines and the 
Mongoloid Alpines from Western end Bastern Asia 
respectively. Thus the population of Sind was already 
cosmopolitan in that early age. The evidence of akrulls 
is also confirmed by that of sculptures. The sculptured 
heads and figures unearthed at Mohenjo'daro point to 
the blending of diverse racial types. But all evid¬ 
ence is to be treated with caution. After all, the artists 
were not anthropologists, tmd were not out to produce 
faithful txanserlpts of the originals, the exact sh^ssa 
of heads. The number of skulls found is also too small 
to warrant a safe generalisation regarding the composi¬ 
tion of the civic population at MeheQjo-d&ro^ 
Hareppa also has brought to light but a, few skulls, of 
tsdiich only three have eo far been exajshiad by 
, experts. The entire skaJetal JnatteiaJ from both tha 
places is thus too sc^ty, 

The next question that may be raised is. Were th^ 
Indus people Dratrtdlans, in view of the theory held 
that the Sumerians with whom tiiey had suoh intimate 
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century 9.c. cannot place the Rigoeda later than about 
2500 B.C., when it was also already a flniahed product. 
Considering Ibeae chronological probabilities, F^ofeasor 
I/flngdon has concluded that "it la far more likely that 
the Aryans in India are the oldest representaiivea of 
the Indo-Germanic race”. He ia further confirmed in 
this view by his belief that the BtShml script itself 
derives from the Indus script 
Regarding the non-Aryan or the aboriginal peoples 
of India, Riguada shows considerable acquaint¬ 
ance. It calls the non-Aryan as Ddsa, Daayu, or Aaure 
and in one passage [1,133, 4J refers to "ruddy" Piiachas 
and Rdkah(uas uttering Fearful noise and yells in battle. 

It also mentions the names of individual non-Aryan 
leaders and peoples [cf. references given later]. It men- 
tiona some significant characteristics of non-Aryan cul¬ 
ture which recall and reaemble those of the Indus. Thus 
the non-Aiyan is described as speaking a strange ' 
language (mrid?irflt3dk),.not following Vedic rituals 
(flJcoTtnfln), gods (odevayii), devotion (abrdhmAn), 
sacrifices or oKlinances (avrota),butfolioMf^- 

ing their own system (anyavrata) . And besides these 
negative charactenzations, the Rigoedff also mentlMi^ . 
a positive characteristic of tlie non-Aiyan, vli. that he 
was a phallus-worshipper (HinadevaM [vii, SI, 5: x. 99, 

There i$ thus nothing in this Rigvedic descripiicai 
non-Aryan culture which goes against Its idantificattoli 
with fhc Indus culture. We have already seen how ihjs' 
religion of the Indus people was characterized by the. 
Warship of the phallus, while their language, notre^ 
and underatood to diis day, very well deserved the des¬ 
cription given of it bv the Rlguedfl, viz- that it was radl^ 
dally different from Sanskrit 
As regards the material aspects cf non-Aryan dvili' 
traWda, the ^igvedo refers to towns arid forta, hroad 
and Wide (un>i; ^ ^tJl o* kine IQO 
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pillaia (iotabTvui;), built of stone [aimamayl), to 
autumnal (Mrodt) forts as refuge against inundations, 
and to hundred cities in a non-Aryan kingdom. Even the 
Vedlc god Indra is designated for the occasion as Furan- 
iara, **sacker of cities” ! Does not all this seem appro¬ 
priate reference to the city civilization of the Indus 
valley ? The pigveda again knows of a mercantile peo¬ 
ple it calls PoT^U and refers to the Vedlc peoples, Ttu- 
vela and Yadu» as hailing from the sea. 

Some of the Mohenjo-daro skulls are, again, found to 
• be Proto-Australoid, while this particular aboriginal 
r population the Ri97>edo describes as andsa, “snub-nosed/’ 

' an^ dusky brood” - 

Most of the animals known to the Indus people ore 
also known to the ^igveda, sucb as sheep, dogs, or bulls 
' Dv, IS, 6; vlil, 22, 2; vli, 55,’3], The animals hunted 
by the Etgvedlc people were antelopes [ic, 39, S], boars 
[x, 86, 4], buffalos (poura) [x, 51, &], lions [x, 28, 101 
and elephanU [vUi, 2, €], and these are also famiUiff to 
^ the Indus people. Horses, however, were domesticated 
In ^gvedic India, but not so much in the Indus Valley. 

As regard metals, the ^igveda knows ornaments of 
gold (hiran^a) [i, 122, 3], These gold ornaments com¬ 
prised earrings, necklaces, bracelets, ankleU and 
garlands Ck^r^obhana, vli, 76, 2; nlshko-pHua, il, 38, 

10; kkddi, i, 168, 9, and v, S4 IZ; rtfkm^^akaha] and 
Jewels for .the neck [mani-pTiva, i, 122, 14]. We have 
seen how moat of these ornaments were aiso in use in 
the city of Mohenjo-daro. 

Besides gold, the ^idvsda knows of another metal 
called avca, of which vessels were made [ovotmat^a, 

V, 30, 15]. This metal was also hammered tayo-Zn^ 
lx, 1,2}. It is probable that the opoa ofmeans ’ 
copper. In the later Athartav^da, however, iron is 
known and called ^amf>ayas end is distinguiahed from, 
copper called lehitd ^red) opoa [ad, 3, 1, 7]. ^ 
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also knows of Impleinents of stone, such as 
aimachakra, stone pulley [x, 101, 5, 6], or adri [I, 51, 3] 
or [vi, 6, 5], i.e. sling-stones. 

The Rigveda however, knows of gome kinds of ar¬ 
mour not known in the Indus Valley, such as the coaf * 
of niail (vama) made up of metal plates sewn together 
[i, SI, IB] and close fitting (swrcbhi) [i, 122, 2] 
or helmet (fipro) [vi, 75, 14J, made of ayas [iv, 37, 4], 
Or of gpld (hircmya) [IJ, 34, S], The treatment of hair 
by* the men and women of ifttpveda also bears some ra^ 
semblance to Mohenjo-daxo practice. The hair was 
combed and oiled. Women wore it plaited. There is 
mention of a maiden wearing her hair in four plaits 
(chatush-kopardi in ^v. x, 114, 3). Men also some¬ 
times wore their hair in coils, The Vasishthas had it 
coiled on the right [i, 173, 5; vii, 33,1]. Men also grew 
beards (emo^ru) [il, 11,17]. 

But the moat singular feature of th® Indua civiliza¬ 
tion, namely, the cotton Industry, is also an eatabUrhed 
industry'm ^ifvedio India. The ^gveda calls the 
weaver viy<L and his Idom uemon Cxi the shuttfe, 
&e warp ofu, and the woof tantw [vi, 9,2]. 

AH this Rigvedic evidence is not, howev^, dted to 
prove that the Rigvedic civilizaUon wm the ancestor un \ 
the descendant of the Indus civilization. What is sought 
to be proved is that the ^Jipve&s, from the very n^ur^ 
of its geographical and historical badcground (to be. ^ 
dUcufised fully later), shows wide acquaintance wift* 
the non-Aryan world, the ccnditicns of its life afl4 'cUK*. li 
ture, 5ome of Which, as described in the ftCpiiedci, 
with those indicate by th^ remains unearthed at> 
Mohei^o-dapd- Thus die non-Aryan of the. Ripiwdd'. 
may in a sense be taken to be the ncsi-Aryan rsspSxUi^ 
tble for the Indus dvilization. This suppositfeon 

with the wide^ accepted view oi the ago otfha' 
hjbe not later than 2500 b.c. and thus pnaotioat' ^ 
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ly contemporary with this early history ot the Indus 

Vslley** 

More light Is thrown on the Indus civilization by the 
archeological discoveries at Harappa. These tend to 
show that its points of contact wi^ the Mesopotamian 
Civilization, or its borrowings from It had been some¬ 
what exaggerated. The position has been recently very 
well ei^ained by C:.^cl^ F.&A., In Chapter 

XV, of the work recently published on Excavations at 
Harappa, He has pointed out eight facts or pieces of 
definite evidence showing that there was no very close 
connection between the Indus Civilisation and the 
other-foreign clvilizatiMiS, Piretly, he says that "the 
Indus civilization, as far as steatites are conceited, is 
primarily a In Mesopotamia, on 

the other Sand, ve^ few beads of gteatite are found, 
while Harappa reve^ in them. Egypt shows the use of 
glazed steatite beads, but these are too small in size 
and have no resemblance to the larger sizes of the 
Indian examples. 

Sec«idly, Harappa evolved its own technique of 
painting Steatite which iS absolutely un- 
fciown to Mesopotamia, Egypt or Crete. 

Thi rdly, L^ is laJ CTTBr . ra nahr ussd. in Civillza- 

tidn, It Is extremely common and popular at Ur. 
4Jr obtained the stone from a source which was far 
nearer to the Indus Valley than to Ur, It was Norths 
Sast Afghanistan. Harappa could hav^it in abundance 
But the people of Ur took a fancy for it, and its use 
. there was ni?t louch known to Harij^a to be abU to 
in&aence its people. , 

S lafly, b«ida of oryetalline ouartz, amethvst. 

OTobiiaran aUT^ISttnd at Hartippa, 

white they are so common in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

Again, one of Ihe favourite'Aapes of beads of la^ 

at Ur was the bicone of stands length and g^erally 

* In volumes,'hy 

Sir whn MarahaJl and other wrilers. 
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elliptical. Such a shape has net been found ampng the 
numerous beads from Karappa. 

The sixth fact cited is that flattened b ack b eads have 
not been reported from Harappa, 'wbile Urge numberg 
of them have been found in Mesopotamia. 

^ventb^ objects called plump-boba (ear-drops^ 
were'in use artTr but not at Harappa. 

And, as the eighth fact, tt.Uppinted out that.beads. 
D\ade of blue common .usfi.iA.M^sopotamU 

hut not at all in Harappa. This material 
tkfit faience but ia a chemical compound. It is a double 
aillcatc of lime and copper. It has two varieties^ hard 
and soft. The MesopoUmian beads are generally of 
the soft &it. Neither variety is to be found among 
the beads of liaiappa. 

Thus the Indus civilization may be taken to be more 
a product of India, an indigenous and independent 
growth, than es an offshoot of the Mesopotemieu 
civilization. 

As bas been described earlier, the entire Indus cME- 
zation waa the product active commercial intercourse 
by which it was able to obtain its different and varied 
material from places far and near both in India and 
outside. Both northern and southern India were, as 
we have seen, connected in those early days by ties of 
brisk trade. 

It is necessary to draw up a complete picture of this 
ancient commerce which built up the Indus Civilization , 
and of the roads of trafRc by which the Nilgiiis could . 
aend their supply of green atone and the mines'df 
Hazaiibagh their tin to distant cities like Harappa and 
Mbhenjo^aro. The North and South had been ft'orn 
tb© dawn of civilization hound together in ties cfihti- * 
.mate commercial and cultural intercourse Which cir¬ 
cumvented the auppCTsed barrier of the 'Vtndhya?, OK ' 
JoTesia like DandakSraijyB. It must hav® beeri iiitrg.'i 
these ancient ways df Intercourse that tixiDoavidSans * 
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travdlifid from the north to the south. It was these that 
made possible the extensive race-movements of pre- 
. historic times. 

The poflition Is thus summed up by Mr. Ernest 
Mackey [Indue Civilization, p, 190]: “Imports to the 
Indus Valley from other parts ot India make it clear 
that the people of the Indus cities traded with, il they 
tild not control, much of the country. Fox Instance, 
stag's horns were brought from Kashmir; semi-precious 
amezon-stones came from the latter place or from the 
far-ofl Nllglri bills; jadeite, as Sir Edwin Pascoe 
suggests, poinU to cocnmunications with Central Asia, 
and gold to Southern India, Mysore supplies a beauti¬ 
ful green atone of which a cup was found at Mohenjo- 
daro; and lapis lazuli and perhaps a lead ore containing 
silver were brought from the farther regions of 
Afghanistan. We can visualise caravans constantly 
entering and departing from the wealthy dties of the 
Indus Valley, laden not only with comm^itles in daily 
'demand, but also materials to make objects of value to 
delight both merchant and citizen.'* 

The unique green stone of Southern India also found 
Jta way into some distant foreign countries beyond 
Korthem India. In an early la^er at Ur were “found 
two beads of amazonite, a green stone, for which the 
nearest source,“ as pointed out by -Sir Leonard Wolley, 
“is hi'the NUgiri hills of Central India,*' “and", as he 
further states, ^et once there is called up the astonish¬ 
ing picture of antediluvian engaged ifi a commerco 
wWch a^t ita caravans across a thousand mileB of 
imountain. and desert from the Mesopotamian Valley 
into the heart of India.*' 

. Opinion is gsining ^ound that the Indus Civilisation 
‘ .was the earliest civDfcs^on in the world. This opinion- 
.has been curiously auj^Jorted by certain scientiftc re- 
. searches in Planl-Gen^ps. The origin-of civUization is 
^ . to be found in the or^m.of the food that suatains it, 
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Civiliiatlon ultimately depends as much on men as on 
plants and animals. It depends, fixsUj, on a cultivated 
plant yielding large quantities ol that can be 
•stored up. Secondly, It has to find animals which can be 
trained and domesticated to supply power ior canyl&g 
loads and pulling carts or ploughs, and, thirdly, ^ere 
•should be available some plant or animal aa source o^ 
fibres. Civilisation is based on grain oi which the 
moat important grown at the present day are 
wheat, bsiTley, oats, rye, millet, rice and maize. But 
not all these are ot equal value as food for blochemioal 
reasons. For example, maize la lacking in Vitamin B, 
as compared with wheat or oats. Thus a population 
fed on maize Is liable to the skin disease called peltegVa. 
This explains why the maize civilization of Central 
America failed to achieve the level of early civiliza^ 
tiona based on wheat, barley, and rice. Another reason 
lor It is that America lacked domesticable animals. The 
buffalo or bison cannot compare with the cow, cor thd 
llama with the horse or sheep. 

Thus to determine where cereals an^ cattle were first 
domesticated would be to determine the place where 
civilization originated. This task has. been tindertekan 
by a group of Russian scientists headed by Vavilov. 
They have achieved results which are fairly definite 
in the case of wheat. Vavilov’s work is based, on his 
largest wheat collection consisting of nearly 24,<i00 i 
varieties and on> data collected from expedl^ons to • 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, and other- countries. His 
ineCbod of approach to the problem is also new, 
Fonnerly, the origin oi a cultivated species was soug^.^ 

In the naighboitthood of its wild forms. Thus, whe^^ 
wAa traced to Sytia, the Home of wild emmer, *whtle . 
some wheats were found to cross freely with 
BtU there were also others which gave hybef^.* i 

wiWi .it, and must havfe ori^ated in a difterent Vay. ‘A 
Vavilov also took .account of wild spedaa he-paid, g 
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more attention to centres of (iiveraity. It is found, on 
a comparison of wild species having sirnilar means of 
dfspersaJ, that the older of them have the wider distri¬ 
bution, that the longer a group has been catabli^ed 
in a given area, the more species are found there. Thus 
the track of varieties is the track of origins. In this 
way, wheat is found to be a crop of the old world which 
^rowa more types of it than America which similarly 
grows maize. 

Fourteen wheat species are traced-up to now and 
these are brought under threa groups according to the 
number of chromosomes In the nucleus. The most 
primitive form hag 7 pairs of chiomosomes. Other 
types have 14 to 21 pairs. The most important for their 
food value arc the 42-chiomoBome wheats known as 
bread wheat. 

Leaving aside the prlmitivo chromosome wheats, we 
find two dl^lnct groups of wheat which do not readily 
hybridize and must be traced to different centres in 
the track of their varieties. One of these centres is 
foind to be In Abyssinia, the original home of agri- 
cultizre that led up to the Egyptian civilization. As re> 
gaida the other t>^e, a study ^ varieties showed 15-20 
in Europe, 52 in Persia, and 60 in Afghanistan so as to 
l^d Vavilov to the conclusion that bread wheat origin¬ 
ated from "a centre near the Punjab," "tha fold 
between the Hindukush and the Himalaya'^ It was 
thia original wheat which, was "the ^source of Indian 
and Mesopotamian wheats, and of the ihore important 
Varieties grown, in Europe and North America to^ay'' 
tJ. B. S.'feddane, Inequality of idan and otfvar Essays, 
pa'47,48, 71-76], . 

Specimens of this early wheat arc found at Mohenjo- 
dkW). 'T’hesc belong to a group widi 21 .chcomusomes 
known as 'soft wheat’ as 'contraated wi^' the ammar 
group of 14 chromosomes found in Egypt/* It la also 
to be noted'that "only one aample erf very early wheat 




is known from Mesopotamia, The Mohenjondaro wheat 
is alao found to be the ancestor of the wheaf which is 
“still in culttvation in the Punjab” iMohenio-daro and 
Indus Cit^iiiaafion, III, 586^. 

The following words of E. D. MerlU, Administrator 
of Botanical Collections, Harvard University, sum up 
the conclusions on the subject of, Plant-Genetics. 
[Earli/ Afan, p, 280] : “The centres of origin of both 
agriculture tod oulture were peculiarly restricted 
Coopering the world as a whole, these areas were the 
^Wands of Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru in North and 
South America, parts of Asia Minor (a very importaat 
centre), parts of Central Asia, limited areas in North¬ 
ern India, Central Southern China, and perhaps 
Abysama. It b from these peculiarly restricted areas 
tnat ail of our basic cultivated food plants and 
domesticated animals came, and it is in these same re- 

Sveloped”^^^ advanced dvlUzatlons were 

We are thus able to make good the claim that civiU- 
zauon had a very early start in India in the Punjab 
which was one of the first countries of the world to 
commence agriculture and grow the food required to s 
austain 3 civilization, . ’ . 

Pre-historie Peoides,—We have now to conneot as fer 
as possible these sucGessiva prehistoric cultures wftfi 

^ ^ up aroheolom 

wlift antl^pology, The detarminaiion of racial sU^ •- 
i^ts, origins, and affinities deptods .coi the study ci 
physioal, Imguistic, and cultural features. Such a 
daMot be except in a special treatise. ’ • ^ 

MatelaL—The prehietoric cranial 
for tM stfudy. of Race in India is rattier nieegfa 
fo^ but in a few places like Adichanallur, tod 
other places in Southern India, Sialkot, Bayf^ 

Agra, Nal in Balucfei^an, and Mohenjcnlwo. ^ 
naofil the whole field of ^historic in 
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*The skulls found at these places are of dilferent types, 
Proto-Australotd, Mediterranean, and Alpine, doUcho- 
cephalic aa well as brachy-cephalic.^ The citizens of 
Mohenjo-daro were thus already not a homogeneous 
but a mixed population. 

We have also to admit the existence of both dolicho- 
•ce^alic and brachy-cephalic elements in the earliest 
•population of India, as shown by these skulls. 

' The differentiation of human skull into these two 
'forms is first seen in the Anthropoid stock out of which 
'man arose, the ancestral form being normally brachy- 
. cephalic and the longer form of skull a later develop¬ 
ment, though a certain proportion of individuals at the 
outset showed the long head. 

Negritos.—The earliest people to occupy India are 
jsupposed to belong to the Negrito race, traces of whom 
are* still found in the Andamans, and perhaps also in 
the forests of the extrema south of India among the 
Xadars and Uralia, with their dwarfish stature and 
trlrzly hair. The Negrito contribution to culture is the 
dnVention of the bow. 

•- Prolo-Anstraloids.—The Negritos were followed by 
what are' called Proto-Auatraloids, a dolicbo-cephalic 
type. Its wigin is now conaidarad to have been in 
'Palestine and not Australia, as was hitherto supposed. 
:Thesa Proto-Australoids are to be regarded as the true 
^bdrigines of India on the ground ihat their racial type, 
^with its special features and characteristics, came to be 


%are citified wiU) lefcrefice to twc main 
standards. ‘Iheae afe (l) the C^aWo Index, ie. tho propot- 
llcn pf the maximura ^breadth or the skuU (maasurad al^ve 
eacs) to ItK maximum length (maasursd trem the glabella 
4o tba back of the haad^, The dolicho*cap?uKo basiAi with 
.the Index being 7$ par cent and below. The hJsEer index 
|«inte to the type. (2) The Afftsal InSex, which 

s thv pteportion of the braadth of the nose to its haight. 
Karsow^oacd (laptorrhina) ^'pta show the iodtf to be 
oalow 70 par cent end broaa-Qoaad (pla(i/rrhin«) typto show 
ftto be 8s*10Opar cant. * 
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ultimately fixed ia India, althCFUgh the type came to 
India by a very early migration, from the West The 
type is seen in its purest form in the Veddas. It is this 
type which is primarily responsible lot the platyrrhine 
and datk-sklaned elements found in India In all castes 
except the highest. 

Melanedan.-^lhe Melanesian repr^ents a stabilized 
type derived from mixed Negtito and Proto-Australoid 
eluents. The type is seen In the hilly tracts dividing 
Assam from Burma, In the Nicobare, and also on the 
Malabar coast. It is traced by certain cultural leatuies, 
•such as disposal o£ the dead by exposure or the canoe 
cult. But it does not exist in India as a distinct or iso¬ 
lated type with a culture of iU own. 

Proto-Australoid Contributions to Culture: Mwiia.— 
The Proto-Australoids are responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion of Neolithic culture and pottery in India. But 
their linguistic legacy is more enduring and important. 
They are known as the speakers oi Austro-Asiatic 
languages distributed over the widest area front the < 
’Punjab to New Zealand and from Madagascar to Eeeter 
.Island. The Indian variety of these languages is known 
as the Mun^i, which, accordingly, is to be considered 
as the earliest language spoken in India. A considetat*, 
'tion of the Munda linguistic areas in India throws lightu 
•on the course ^ Proto-Australoid migratiooa. These.', 
may have been from east to west or from we^ to east ;; 

survives now in ^ inner Himalayan ranges c 
between Ladakh and BikkaiPi ih the west of the ' 
Madhya Pradesh, and sou^wuds among,the L' 

and Vizagapatam hills, but not beyond 

shows affinity not merely with the lahpia^/J 
of soiuh-eaat Asia and the 1*80150, hut also th©K-i 
aggludcative S’umerian language. Thus it is oorsidete^l'ii 
that the varioiis tcanches of the Austrc-Asiatic 

Uhguages originated at some cpmmnn ceaafre in. S 
«BQtr^ or aouiiKaat Asia, from spread la 
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more or less southerly direction. j 

The MmjdS-speaking peoples are called by the 
^eric names of Mun^Ss, Kolarlans, or Kols, anfl 
Hiunber over six millions, comprising Sontols (number¬ 
ing about 23 iaca), BMla (about 18 lata), Kurumbos 
(9 lace), (8 Iaca), Saocras (5 lacs), Hoe (4 

lacs), and other minor tribes like the Korw(U (of 
Sirguja and Mlrzapur), the Juangs (of Dhenkanal) 
or 5ie KerJctis (of Panchmarhl hills). The vast region 
comprising the Santel Parganas and Chota Nagpur, 
together with parts of the Madhya Pradesh, Orisea, and 
Madras is the seat of a separate, primitive or 

Kol^lan civilization continuing through the ages in its 
special features such as free village communities, 
collective hunting and fasting, absence of caste-system, 
AVOTshlp by each dan of its own presiding spirit in trees 
by sacrlAce, special codes of law, punishment of minor 
oflences by finea in the shape of tribal feasts and of 
,«erioUs cnea by expulsion, agriculture, and the like.^ 

HtmgoliaiL—This element is traced in the non- 
pravidian languages known as Mon-Khmer spoken by 

^According to Dr. Haddon. the MuadS-speaking seoplos 
wenged to a great Zodonesian race which had spread up to 
PohuMM from its home in the Gaagaa Valley and Wmni 
Seagal. Itf cultural unity ij traced In certain forma like tha 
^utnggar csooe found on the west coasts of India and Ceylon, 
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OX maiao Archipelago, lndo<Chlaai Burma, and ladU. 
ce^shouldarad aasea abound in the Irrewady Vallsy 
are distince from the usual ladle h^e found in ^ 
A PareanAi and in oentiil aad aouth ind ja, aad allied 
- file nmhwfltoad copper and bronae types found at 
ohujo-daro. ShotUdAed omn calts are also foiuid in 
^ Chota W6»ur areas. Thus it is nS 


|»ve, be«i inmwye frOB fedcneila. If the copi 
^ cwglnal type (aig m la.MoheQjb.daro), & 
must have romo W Jodft W Indonesta from Ihi 
»opp»Uble tJMrt t^Jft^^ehouldered and hi 
luawa^edzs cop^esiemile model rather 
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peoples Inhfibitliig the Kbassi bills ot Assam, the hiUs 
of Upper Burma and parts of Lower Burma, Malay 
Peninsula, and Nicobar Islands. These languages came 
to India with the invaders from the East, the Mongol!* 
ana. coming partly from Tibet down the valley o£ the 
Brahmaputra, and partly from China through Burma 
by the Mekong, the Salween arid the Irrawady. It may 
blso be noted that further Inveslocs from the east have 
introduced to ^dla two languages of what la callod 
Tiheto«Chinese family, ihr. (1) the Tibeto*Burman 
spoken by the Tibetens of Aim ora and Garhwal, the 
Dallas, Abor*M1rls and Mlshmls of northern Assam, the 
Garos of western Assam hills, the Kukl-chine of Nags 
bills, the Bodos or Kochs of Cooch-Bebar, Nov^gong, 
Kamrupa and Ooalpara in Assam, and the Kachins or 
Singhphos on the upper Irrawad^ and the Burmese; 
and (2) the Siamese^hinese prevailing in the Shan 
States of eastern Burma. 

The Monogoloid thrust into India from the east has i 
extended farther towards the west than the range 
its linguistic occupation. Mongolian features are notib- li 
ed in some of the terra-cotta figurines and skulls hi. , ‘p 
Mohenjo-daro. '>.‘J 

Earliest Languages .— It will thus be noted that th^ 
early peoples of India have given to India her earliest • vv 
languages, the MurjdSi Mon-IOunw, and Austronosiaa 
and Tibeto-Chlncso languages. As will bo ahown '‘.•'1 
below, these languages ware puahed to the sputh^ea^ / 
by Dravidlan, which was In iik turn supplanted by the 'vflfl 
Indo%^an tongues. •> 

Mediterraneans and Amenoidg.—The ProtQ^AuatdjIflaB 
loids were followed by the Mediterraneans wbo.carnft.^B 
to India an successive waves of migratrarL An early 
branch came with its agglutiftative tongue, mfgratmg 
down, the Ganges valley, mingling with the Proftaa^^H 
Australoids, and Infiuericing their i^tso-Asiatte langjflH 
MAgoa, as already stated. Th^ introduced n^vigati*^, 
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egriciilture, and architecture oi rude stones. Lat^r 
Maditerranean imrolgrants came with a more advancr 
ed culture and civilization which they had built up in 
Mesopotamia in association with the Armenoids. Tho 
.Mediterraneans were dolicho-cephalic, while the 
Srmenolds of the Alpine stoclc were brachy-cephahc. 
While typical of Armenia and Anatolia, they spread 
themselves all over A^U Minor arid Mesopot^ia and 
niJngled with the Mediterraneans in var^ng propor¬ 
tions, forming the most important element in the 
population of Sumer. Thus the Sumerians were a 
mixed race made up of dolicho*cephalic Mediterranean 
and brachy-cephalic ArmenoJd. 

These peoples thus appear to be the most important 
of tiie prehistoric peoples of the world, as the first 
makers of civllizatiqn, which probably originated in 
the ‘'Fertile Crescent" skirting the hills to the north 
, of Mesopotamia and spreading from Syria to the Per¬ 
sian Cuif. This civilization was, as we have seen, In 
full swing by the end of the fourth millennium b.c.; 
achievihg a high standard of comfort, art, and sanita¬ 
tion in city life. Its language was Dravidian, and it 
used a pictographlc script like that used in prehistoric 
^ Mes^tdmia. 

A comhinati(% of ArmenOld and Mediterranean is 
^ also fbund in India, particularly among the Tamils. 

> There were probably direct contacts by sea between 
at. eoixthe^ India and Mesopotamia, huui contacts beV 
yreen Me^potamia and Indus Valley are also proved 
by the discovery of ofejecta of common type in these, 

T ' two regions, and also by the existence of BrahuJ in 
- Bahichlstan, The Srahui gives evidence pointing tn 
speakers Cravldlfin languages as the ancient inha- 
bitahte of Moheajd-darc mid perhaps the givers of cul- 
" toe-to IiwUa. V 

. Alpines:—ITie braohy-cephallo leptorrhine seen in 
Bengal in the east and more markedly in the west of 

t ' • 


India can only be explained by the theory of an inva¬ 
sion of another people, the Alpinea, from the Pamirs. 

> This brachy-cephalic 9b:ck, an Eurasiatic Alpine stock, 
must have entered the Indus Valley, dislocating the 
Mohenjo-daro ctvUlzatlon, and spreading down the 
West Coast of India to become the ancestors of tha 
Prabhus, the Marathas, etc., and also Introducing the 
brachy-cephalic element into the Brahui. They went 
down farmer to the south across the Mysore plateau^ 
but missing the Malabar coast, where is thus preserveci 
\ at Its best the ancient civilization of Dravidtannspeak-' 
ing India. They spoke an Indo-European language, of 
which traces are still to be found in the Indo*Aryan 
Dardic language gpoken by the people of Chitral, who 
are also brachy-cephallc. Later, these brachy-cephals, 
pushed by the Veche Aryans, carried the round-headed 
element down the Granges valley eastward to Bengal 
Dravidians.—It will '^us appear that the civilisation 
of the Indus Valley was associated with the speakers o£ 
dravldian languages of lUTediterranean race with an 
Armenoid admixture and a developed culture derived 
from the near east. This early culture of the Medi- 
• teiraneanS and Armenoids in India may be bast des¬ 
cribed as pre-Vedic Hinduism, anticipating some of the 
^, characteristics of later Hinduism already explained. As 
we have already seen, It wes vigorous enough to have 
te iniiueaced Vedic civilization. The ^igveda [i, §1' 
apeal^ cf its strength in dtiea, i»itles, wealth, and oi 
its women bathing in milk. The 'hioselesB” noi^Aryfais. 
of the ftipveda Muld refer only to the Proto-Auirfrar. 
.'ii leids, Sn wdiieh ease tribes 1^ ,the Bhils or 
L . ^o<^as would be then lingering In blHs aiid forget-' 
V'' dreas in s^ite of the Moefits^^nean A^ine 

or they might have bean in occupation c€i^w 
I V Indus Valley with the-decUne of tta pp^Vedic 
!*.* tion, Again, tiig Hl^edic stoty of conflict, betwie^ 
Yasfriitha and yilvairntra is that of oohl^iot betwedk 
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two cultures, of which the amalgamation ia indicated 
by the Kahatriya becoming a Brahman. There is also 
reference to non-Aryan Riehis in later traditions. 
Lastly, the Brahml script of later Vcdic civilizations is 
itself traced to the Indus Valley pictographs. As early 
as 1867, Mr. E. Thomas suspected that the Aryans iri' 
vented no alphabets of their own in the course of their 
wanderings, but depended on the country in which 
they settled for the script by which they could reduce 
their speech to writing. This theory for long received 
no acceptance, and the Brahmi script was traced to 
Semitic origina and considered to have been imported 
from Phcenicia in the first millennium B,c, It ron>ain> 
ed for Professor Langdon to prove after more than 
six decades that the Brahmi characters derive from the 
Indui signs, the symbols used on their seals by the pre- 
Aryans of the Indus Valley. Thus, as he points out, 
'^he Aryan Sanskritists gave values derived from their 
own language to these characters. In other words, they 
knew their ideographic meaning, translated them into 
Sanskrit, and derived the syllabic values from the 
Sanskrit words." 

' It will thus ai^ar that the Dravidian speakers were 
latest occupants of India before the Indo-Europeans 
arrived. They came frorcj the north-west, where they 
left traces of their language among the BrShuI (who 
^^mselyes regard the remains of Mohenjo-daro as the 
work of their ancestors), end brought with them the 
.kneient cultures of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and the 
eastern Mediterranean. DraWdlan place-names are 
. wmetiBjes traced in Mesapotamia and Iran, while an 
' extent far^guage ^ofcen in Mittanl (Khariaa) reveals 
, aijjillarittas to modem pravidian of fiidisu 

Thus the fact seems io b4 ^at India was not an 
i^l^d welter of Australoid tribes prior to the coming 
oi Aryans or Indo-Europeaos fn the seeoad millen- 
' nJum B,c., as was so long au^wacd, but had al 5 ea(fy $ 
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civilization comparable to and in comznunication with 
the ancient Mesopotamian civilizations in the valleys 
of the Indus, and possibly of the Ganges too. 

Miirka of their I^gration from N<Mtb lo Souths 
The Dravidians retreated before Ibe Aryans, leaving 
notable marks of their strength in the north and ^ 
their march from the north to the south, where they 
found their final home. Dravidian alemanta are to be 
ioimd alike in Vedic and Clascal Sanskrit, in the FrS« 
kp^» 8nd even in the modem vernaculars of Northern 
India. It is found by linguists that Indo-European, on 
its introduction to India, suffered a change which could 
, only have come from the Dravidian source! This 
is the presence of a second series of dental letters in 
the language of the Ripucda, by which it is distinguish¬ 
ed from that of the Avesta and from all other 
languages of the IndO'European family. Further 
marks of the Dravidian migration from the north to 
south are to he found in other islands of Dravidian 
speech and culture preserved among certain kindred 
peoples they left behind in the north, such as the Mai 
and Sauria Paharls of Kajmahal hills, the Oraons of 
Chota Nagpur (numbering about 8 lacs), the Gcaxds 
(numbering about 30 lacs), and the Kandhs of Orissa 
and its States now merged in the Indian Union. 

The Dravidian-speak^^ peoples present three racial 
types or elements, ^.viz. (1) DoUcho-platyrrhine or 
•* Vedda-Auslraloid type, (2) Dolicho-leptorrhine or . ; 

/ Mediterranean type, and (8) Brachy-leptorrhine or 
Alpine type. O^rally speaking, the Deccan is ' * 

- braohy-cephalic, while the region south ^ it, including >* 

' the two coastal strips, is doUcho-cephalic, There is ails© .. 

, to be found an increasing association of brachy-cephaly^ 

*««; with l^toixhiny, and also of leptorihiny Sanskrii 
language, as ie the Case with Kanarcse, Melayalam, 

’ Marathi, and Telugu, while yamll, the least SanskriUc ■l.?j 
of these, is spoken by the doHcho-platyrrhine people^,^ *5^ 
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The brachy-cephalic Alpine type is spread along tte 
western littoral from Gujarat to Coorg, and also 
Banares to Bihar, and markedly in Bengal where it is 
associated with leptoxrhiny, most in its central and del¬ 
taic parts, and in decreasing degrees in the north and 
east. There is thus a continuity of type from Bombay 
to Bengal. For the origin of the Bengalis we have thus 
to look to the west rather than to the east, or the 
Mongolian source, some of whose chief characteristics 
diey lack, such as absence of bodily hair^ [Dr. B. S. 
Guha, in his presidential address to Anthropological 
Section of the Indian Science Congress for 1923]. 


*• 


copter is largely based on the material presented fey 
-, Vt,j. H. ButtOT liv pages 5i57-380 and 439-460 an vol-1* 1 

, Of the Census Reportlof mi. v •x ^ 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Indian bistijry proper begins with the advent of the 
Aryans to India. It is, however, necessary to study at 
the outset'the physical basis of ftat history In the geo¬ 
graphical conditions influencing its course through the 
ws. We may remember the old saying of Richard 
Ahluyt: "Geographle and Chiohologie are the Sunne 
and the Moone, the ri^t eye and the left eye ol all 
history.’' 

The principal features in the geography of India that 
have bearings on her history are (1) Istdation, (2) In¬ 
tercourse, (3) Vastness, (4) Variety, and (5) Unity. 

Isolation.-^There is hardly any part of a continent 
that is so clearly separated and marked out by Nature 
as a region by itself as undivided India. Mountain- 
guarded in the north and seagirt in the south, India is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and is effectively Iso¬ 
lated by sharply defined boundaries from the rest of the 
world. The Himalayas present a double wall running 
unbroken for a distance of about 1,600 miles from east to 
west and presenting an average width of 250 miles 
throughout this length. On the Tibetan side oi the noHh- 
' em wall rise the three rivers, Indus, Sutlej, and Tsan-po 
<Brahmaputra in its Indian part), and on Indian 
side of the southern wall the Ganges and its norihCTSi 
tributaries. The HimaSIayaii barrier at its eastern 
tremity throws out spurs forming the Fatlcoi, Nagg, 
and Lushai’ hills,, densely forested, separating Svi 
Irr&wirddy Valley o( Burma from the plains <rf 




^ This ch^ter has in view the gec^aphJcal features eiii- . 
ttlng undivided India as a whole. These are hot lenii 
the berrlers of its pcUticsl partition Into the two StStee 
idlk and Pakistan, and are In many eases te' 

continuous natural formaUoos like rivers and mO 
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and obstructing the direct way from China to India, 
At its north-western end, the barrier Is taken up by 
an angle of the loftiest mountm ridge made up of the 
Karakoram, with its second highest peak in the world, 
Mount Godwin Austen, and of the Hindu Kush, and 
enclosing within it the Valley of Leb, Gilgit, and 
Chitral, forming the northernmoat outposts of India. 
, Beyond, or south of, the Hindu Kush he the Sufed Koh 
and Sulalman ranges separating India from Afghan¬ 
istan, and Kicthar hills separating it from Baluchistan. 

Towards the south, the ocean in the olden times 
operated as a formidable isolating barrier, except for 
such peaceful periodical trading intercourse as could 
be carried on by s^-shlpphig and the slow and timid 
coasting voyages of those times. It served as an ample 
protection against overseas invasion until t)^ Euro- 
, peans rounded the Cape of Good Hope. It was the 
arrival in 1498 of the three small ships of Vasco da 
Oama at Calicut that first opened up the country to 
bold adventurers coming by way of the sea, a path of 
conquest which was subsequently followed successively 
and successfully by the four European Powers, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the English, 
The science of navigation has now transformed the 
ocean into, a highway of intercourse and invasion and 
,inade the control of the country depend on command 
of the sea. The sea-coast cities of Bombay and 
Madras, Calcutta, or Colombo, have now acquired 
% new strategic importance In the defence of 
India. Colombo, upon which now converge four 
streams of traffic, from .the Mediterranean, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Au^alia, and Singapore and the Par 
became the strategical centre of British sea- 
pcwer in the Indian Ocean. It is, however, to be noted 
^at on the west coast, the barrier of the Weeterh 
Ghats, and on east fcoash the want of nature 
harbours, tiie shallow depth oi water along the ooa^, 
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and the unruly surf, constitute natural and permanent 
obstacles to intercourse by way of the sea with foreign 
countries. The character of ihe coast-line of India is 
not also favourable to her growth as a sea-power. Much 
of the country is deeply inland and the majority of its 

S eople are natoally land-locked. There are few in- * 
entations, lew of ^osa deep bays, gulfs, or river- 
mouths opening up the inland areas, as Is the case with 
hfdrway or the British Isles, of which no part is far 
ton the sea. Even the few bays and gulfs which India 
has are not suitable sites for harbours. The only natural 
harbour in*Indttf is Bombay. Madras is an artificial 
harbour, while Calcutta Is on a river-mouth. Owing 
to this natural handicap, Indian shipping and seaman¬ 
ship have played a very small part in Indian history. 

While India is thus as a whole isolated from the out^. 
side world, some of her parts, again, are isolated from 
one another. The ranges of the Vindhya system, with 
their almost impenetrable forests, have in all ages 
formed the great dividing line between northern and ' 
southern India. It was at this barrier that Aryan cc^ 
nization had stopped for a long time, according to older 
Sanakrit tenets. The two halvas of India offer to thia 
day striking contrasts in race, language, and social;, 
customs. For instance, in an old law book, of 
Bodhayana of about 500 a.c., the outstanc&ng soefat 
custom dividing die SouJ^ from the North is stated tp 
be the southern practice cJ:»tainlng' Ic this day of' i 
man’s marriage with his matern^d undoes daui^er. 
The South has had, in fact, an independent 
but few points of iContset with the iisl{ 
northern India. Very few were the sove^eij^ 
domixd<xa had embraced both Nbrfb and %e ; 
like that of C^iandragttpta Maurya and Asoka, , 
or Aurangzeh. The comparative isolaikm of the 
was responsible for its immunity from Moal«a in 
siofl^to which northern India had been subjedt^ 
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fe€veral centuries. The Vindhyan system, including the 
Satpuras, and enclosing within it the valleys of the 
NarmadS and the Tapti, runs from the Gulf of Cambay 
to Rajmahal in Bengal. Towards the centre of India, 
the Vlndhyaa and Satpuras converge to form the high¬ 
lands of Madhya Pradesh. Towards the Bast, up to 
the Eastren Ghats, the region between the Godavari 
and the Mahanadi, extending northward to the valley 
of Son, is again isolated by hills and fever-haunted 
forests, the abode of aboriginal peoples beyond the 
pale of civilisation, in tracts like the Sontal Parganas, 
the hills and forests of Madhya Bharat;," or on the 
Nilgids, as already desenbed. Even in the time of the 
Vedic text, Aitareya BrdhmaT).(i (not later than about 
2000 B.c.) non-Aryan peoples like the Andhras, Punkas, 
Sabaras, PuUndas, and Mutibas, are mentioned as liv¬ 
ing in the outskirts of Aryan civilization in the 
Vindhyan jungles towards the East, In the farther 
South, again, the Anamalai, Palni, and Cardamum hills 
isolated the kingdom of Kerala, which in modern times 
gave rise to the state of Travancore-Cochin. The 
. efiects of their isolation are seeu in the prevalence of 
peculiar social customs like polyandry or matriarchal 
system of inheritance (by whi^ a man’s heir is his 
sister’s sm), which are foreign to the Aryan social sys- 
j; tem and the rest of India. Another striking example 
*' of Isolation ia that of the two most densely-peopled 
C re^ona of southern India, viz. the Carnatic plain from 
j*. Madcaa to Tanjore, and the Malabar coast between 
Godhin «id Calicui Tlie isolation from each other of 
4ie«,two pc^a^dus Tegionx is only breached by what 
3 ’ Is dalled the G^ of Coimbatore, or P&lghfit, giving td 
j : < the Carnatic markets the much-needed access to the 
b, ^any natural harbours and ports on the Malabar coast. 
The 5 urf of the Coromandel coast, coupled with the 
barrfet presented by ths Western <^ts behind the 
A J^aUbar coast,, accounts for the comparaUve isolatioa 
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of wulhern India, only relieved by the Gap of Coimba^ 
tore, which has thus a great importance. . 

lntercoiuso.^With all thia physical isolation, India 
presents an e^ctraordmarily composite and heterogcne- 
ous social complex, the, undoubted outcome of her in* 
tarcourse with the world outside, of immigrations and 
invasions frem without. The history of India to some 
extent thui belies her geography. World-movements 
pf thought and population have impinged upon her 
isolation through the ages and Introduced to her civil* 
laatlon a variety of racial and cultural elements which 
may be broadly distinguished as (1) pre-Dravidten, 

(21 Dravidian, <3) Aryan, (4) Iranian, (5) Greek, 
(6)Eoman, (7) Scythian, (B) Hun, (9) Tdamic, and 
(10) European. 

The question is: How was all this influx of foreign 
influence possible ? What were precisely the ways 
through which it penetrated into India 7 The nor^* 
eastern frontiers present but few gaps, and these do ' 
'not admit of movements on a large scale. The three 
passes, the Jclap, the Katu, and the Doald^ which lead 
from Sikkim into Tibet, are too high and permit only 
of small traffic. In the East, passage Is oflered. W the ' 
course of the Brahmaputra from Tibet, and from China 
by the three rivers, Mekong. Salween, and Irvawady, 
but immigration on a large scale by this way is impei-^ * 
ed by the dense growth of Jungle and Its wild denizens,, 
and by the British occupation of ITppet' Burma. The < 
defence of India in this quarter is thus practically left ' •• 
to Kature. 

The whole of the northern bulwark for well'nigb J 
1,500 miles is practiq^tlly impenetrable. There are a few . j 
passes leading from the Panurs by way of Oi !git, end 
from Tibet by Leh, and the gorge of ^a Sutlej into 
India*. By ih6 three passes known as the Muztsgb* 
C^Snpwy Hoimtaln’’), the Karakoram ("Black Moun¬ 
tain”), and the Ch^chenmo, which are ail over 
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heights of 18,000 ieet, some small treific is carried on 
between the Punjab and eastern Turkestan, and Tibet 
on the otiier side. But these are fit lor the passage of 
traders and not for migratlttis or invasions. These 
were not considered suitable by the medieval Buddhist 
'pilgrims from China like Yuan Chwang who first 
travelled westward by the desert routes north of Tibet, 
ae far as Oxus, and then south-ward over the Hindu 
Kush. 

In the South, India has been always open to foreign 
influence by way of the sea, and of peaceful commercial 
intercourse, with Egypt and Babylon, and later 
with the Homan Empire. Indian products like indigo, 
tamarind-wood, or muslltt, in whi^ were wrapped the 
mummies, have been det^ted in the tombs of Egypt. 
The booty which Pharaoh carried in his vessel to Egypt 
included elephants’ teeth, gold, precious atones, sandah 
wood, and monkeys, which came from India. Some 
scholars find in the Bible evidence of Indian trade in 
the mention of articles which India alone could supply 
in those dayi, such as precious stones, gold, ivory, 
ebony, i»eacoekB, and spices, forming part of the 
merchandise carried by Solomon's ships, Indian teak 
is traced in the ruins of Ur, and the Babylonian word 
for muslin is Sindhu. The Indian Pali work, the 
Baveru^Jataka- of about 500 b.c., definitely mentions 
Indian traders taking peacocks to Babylon. The 
.pacifically Indian products—rice, peacocks, and sandal 
cwobd-were known to the Greeks only by their Indian, 
Tlamll, names. As direct intercourse between India and 
Babylon had c^ed after ^O.-b.c., these products must 
have been imported, to Babylon mu^ earlier so as to 
iia3?e reached Greece by about 460 B.c., and become 
famihar ^ Athens in tiie time of Sophocles (405-4Q6- 
S-0.) who mentions them. The chief centres of aB this. 
Ancient trade, accordiig to old Indian texts, were at 
Bfirpabaka-Sppara and BhSrukachchha-BhroaGh on thb 
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Bombay coast. The later Indian trade with Rome, 
which developed most between the times of Augustus 
and Kero, had its chief ceotres at Muziris (Cranganore) 
on Malabar coast and at Kivlripadddnam (Pubar) on 
the Coromandal coast from which were shipped the 
Indian goods greatly prized in Rome, viz. spices and 
perfumes, silk, tnusUn and cotton,* pearls and predous 
atones. The centre of the pearl trade was the old Pa?- 
d^ ,»pital of Korkai (Tirunelvely). now buried in 
sand. Of precious stones, beryl, most in demand, was 
found in the mines of Coimbatore and Salem districts. 
Roman coins are also mostly found in Coimbatore and 
Madiira. Old Tamil texts rrfer to ‘‘powerful Yavanas'’ 
and “dumb Mlechchhas’’ as being in the service of the 
Tamil kings. The woiid Tavana itself came into San¬ 
skrit from Indian intercourse with the lonlana 
(Greeks). Tc this intercourse were also due the de¬ 
posits of two small settlements of Jews and Christians 
on the Malabar coast. After Egypt, Babylon, and 
Rome, the merchants of Yemen in south Arabia oamc 
into this Indian trade, After the rise of Islam in a.d. 622, 
the Arabs controlled all the hafbours of the Ara¬ 
bian Sea and African coasts, and the maritime route 
from the Persian Gulf to Indie and China. Up to die '• 
end of the fifteenth century a-p. the Indian conUct> 
with the West was confined only to. coasting '^ade on, 
the western side of lQdla.< Then the sea yielded to tl^e, 
flci«ice of navigation end paved tiie way of European 
ihdurslona to India, where previous Invaders and con^ ,1 
^lUerors found their way by the land-routes oa Uift 
nOrth-weatem ftontlers. , K 

I' The coptb-western iS'tftftiar, though apparealfe^^^ 


3^ mountainguarded, is re^y -the most vUlneciWe 

tier in India,* requiring constant and cost^ pr^aratTojiA^,^ 

land froDtlar at g,0BC miles aepaTatlne Cued 
twitted States does not require to ba defended by S 
^ ' toti dr a gVQ, while the Ddminiona of the Go 
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for ita defence. What further Increases its insecurity is 
that it is an extensive frontier passing through turbu¬ 
lent tribal territory up to Af^anlstan, beyond which 
again is the menace of the continental Powers of Europe. 

To understand the full significance of the north-west 
frontier, we must look beyond the Immediate bound¬ 
aries of India and study the features of the Iranian 
plateau comprising the three adjoining countries of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Persia. This plateau 
rises to the Inaccessible heights of the Pamirs in the 
north-easi and of Armenia in the north-west, but is 
easy of access cn other fronts towards the Persian 
Gulf and the Arabian Sea. India, and Turkestan or 
Turan to the north. The defence of India, therefore, 
ne^s control of the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea and 
absence of alien bases of power on the Iranian plateau 
towards the south and east. The access to India is easy 
from Afghanistan by way of *019 Kabul Blver and from 
Seistan, and from both it is agreed that foreign Powers 
are to be excluded. The Hindu Kush, separating the 
basin of the Oxus from that of the Indus, is easy of 
access from both sides and c^ers several ways into 
India, along river-valleys, cf,which the most famous 

wealth, AustrsIU, New Zealwd, and Nei^oundleDd. are 
islands. The Union of South Africa is equally tree from the 

a »r of foreign invasion. Of their total rev^iuaa, the az- 
iture on defence amounts to 2.4 Mr cant for Australia, 
2,9 per cent for Canada, 7.2 per cant for Irish Prae State, S.S 

B er oent for Newfoundland, and 2.4 per cent for South AfHoa. 

uC British India had to spend Cn her defence moti than QD 
per cant of hor central revenue and aearly a third of her total 


Tasje too&i 1060 to 1922 saw as many as 72 expeditions aa 
* everage of one a year, being sent against th^e &lb«a I This 
''.heavy burden of anxiety vdiich British India had to earry fd¥ 
her security was a senous obetac^ to her int^al devtlOD^ 
merit, being a permanent drats and atrcfn on her resources, pf 
<sDun«. conoilfons of Defence have been now com^detety re* 
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freauently trodden is the Khyber route- The 
Khvber leads from Kabul down the vtdley of the 

theTochlRivar, which rises on theslopw of We 
rSen Mountains and falls into the Kurram. The 
Qomal lies between Afghaoiatan 
utr,/i{\ Khan. Further away, where the Afghan 
Mountedns subside towards the west, 
round their fringe over the open pla^u tl« 
Herat to Kandahar, and not far from Sclstan, and le^- 
ing south-eastward from Kandahar throu^ a ^ n j 
district into the low-land of the Indus. is wiled 
the Bolan rouU after the last gorge towar^ A 

Ust line of communication conneclmg Perw* with 
India passes through the inhoscdtable region of Makran 
along the coast of Baluchistan. This route is 
in history as being chosen (probably on the precede^ 
of preyicuB conquerors, .Semiramis and Cyriis) by 
Alexander the Great,, with disastrous consequent to 
his* army on its return jouiny from India In 335 b.c 
T his route was later much frequented by Aiab traders. 
There is, again, a lateral connection betwfeea the twd ' 
more important routes, the Khybar and Bolaiir fc^w- 
ing a chain of valleys hetwaea^ Kandahar ^ and Kabdl 
through Ghazni, This route has been made famous in 
history‘by Alexanderia march to his and 

Indian campaigns and. in recent times by Idie 
Cfeaeral Roberts frcro Kabul to thn relM of Kandahar 
‘ in the Afghan War ot 1082. Several Passes also-IMS 
from the Kabul-Kandahar road into the mountatM 
brit o£ ^e Indian Xrontter.^ - . a ' 

AU this geogrt$>hy thus supplies tiisj Ifiay to-toUGii efi •, 
TadW history, ancient and mMerol The breachgs in . ; 
the north-western b^triar ef just discussed ::j 


Y. 
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have served in all ages as highways of peaceful intei'- 
course and violent invasions, of extensive racial move¬ 
ments and immigrations. By these ways came some of 
the prehistoric peoples, and the Aryans who have made 
Indian history, and in historical times foreign in¬ 
vaders like Cyrus and Darius, Alescatxdet, Seleuciu, and 
Demetrios, the Scythians, Parthians, and Kuahans, 
under whom India entered into active commercial 
intercourse by land with the Poman empire, and, In the 
medieval age, the Muslima. The only exception U In 
the case of the most Important factor of Indian history, 
the European, which came Into India frwi the sou^ 
by way of the sea. 

The defence of India under British rule had been or¬ 
ganized with reference to the two vulnerable points 
of Khyber and Bolan. The Indian defensive forces were 
grouped into a northern army distributed from Calcutta 
past Allahabad and D^hi to Peshawar, in support of 
the Khyber front, and a southern array distributed 
through the Madras and Bombay Presidencies with 
reference to the garrison city of Quetta guarding the 
BoUn route, which could be further reinforced by sea 
through Karachi .directly from Britain. The defence 
of British India was further strengthened by the North- 
Western Railway from Karachi, with branches towards 
dae Bolan and ^e Khyber, and backed by the barrier 
of the Rajputana Desert. 

The military or strategic importance of tha 
Rajputana Desert to the defence ofln^a throu^ 
ages can hardly be pvfiretated. This waterless waste 
running frdm flirRann of Cufieh north-eastward to a 
dietajice of al>out 400 ralies;, with a width of 160 mfleS; 
with the Aravfllli range in its rear as a further 
bulwark, forms a second line of fortifications agsunst 
hostile incursions W way df tiie Bolan and Makran 
reu^. Once the I^yber route is jaeeed, the ii 
open toDelWj which may be called ’‘tH^histortoallboug 

■ ' 
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of all India”. Standing at the northern extremity of 
the AravalUs, where the invading forces from the 
north-west come through to the navigable waters, it 
commands the gateway which leads from the Punjab 
plains to the interior, the heart of India, comprising 
the plains of the Jumna and Ganges. This gateway 
was not reached by the Persian invader, Darius, in the 
a!5rth century B.a, nor by Alexander, whose progress 
was stopped at the Beas. It was only left to the 
Muslims to pass this gateway and thereby effect a per¬ 
manent settlement in India, But they took nearly Ave 
centuries, from the date of the Arab conquest of Sind 
in A-D. 712 to that of the first Sultan of Delhi, a.d. 1193, 
to spread from the coniines of India through the Delhi 
gateway into the heart of India. During all this time it 
was ^9 Bajputs who, aided by the natural advantages 
of their country, held In check the Muslim invaders on 
the direct road to Delhi from the north-west and posted 
themselves on the southern flank of their advance. The 
conquest of Delhi made ^e Muslims the predominant 
power in India, '‘We RW ttank of the Indus basin- 
lying beyoni:^ low beneath the 

uplands'ot^tfil^anlst^—ae being an antechamber to 
^fbper. In this antediamber, for more than 900 
years, the Muslims have had a majority. North-wee^ 
ward of Delhi, in the gateway between, the desert and 
mountains, the gvoimd is sown over with batile- 
ffdds—ancient battlefields near the Jumna, where the 
Incoming Muslims overthrew the Indian resistance, and 
modern battlefleMs near the Sutlej, where advandng 
British power inflicted defeat upon the Sikhs. It is by 
ee gccid^b that Simla, the residence of the BHilfiL 
Vlcecc^ durtng half ^hs year, is placed on the 
layan heigh,ts above IhU naturel seat of empire and 
for si^remacy[Cambridge Hwforp of India, 

I. 2^1 

^aatn^.—India undivided, though geogrs;^icaJte • 
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distinct as a single and separate country, is more like a 
continent than a country in its size and dimensions. It 
Is ^ large as the whole Continental Europe without 
Russia, more than twenty times the area of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Among its divisions or States, the Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, arid Madhya Pradesh, each exceeds Great 
Britain in sizej the area of each of the States of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa approximates to that of 
England and Scotland together; the States of Bombay 
and Madras are each bigger than Italy, while Assam Is 
of the size og England alone. Nor does India suffer in 
greatness if estimated not in area but In terms of 
population. Former British India alone had a popula¬ 
tion nearly 2^ times that of the United States; former 
Indian States, making up a third of the area of India, 
absorbed a fourth of its total population, which is as 
much as a fifth of that of the whole world, Ev?ii 
states like old Bengal, UP., or Madras are each more 
populous .than Great Britain, while the small State 
of Assam has the population of coimtrles like Belgium, . 
Sweden, or Holland. 

Variety.—The vastness of India has produced a 
corresponding variety in' respect of both physical, 

• features and social conditions for which India has been 
aptly described as “the epitome of the world.” 

(a) PhyaicaL—In undivided India Is to be found si; 
assemblage of geographical conditions wbidi are distri- J 
buted among all other countries of the world. In the ' 
wide range of her latitudes and longitudes, she offers 
<he three types of cbmate, the Arctic or Polar, in the ^ 
vast areas above 15,d00 feet among the Himal^as, 
ihe Temperate and. Uie Tropical climates in her lowca^ 
> levels down t6 ^e sea. In the matter of moisture 
'rainfall, she offers an equally wide range, from tjie;J 
•itwld’s highest record of 480 inches at dierapua^ ^ J 
less than J inches per annum In parts of Sind a^S 
RajpUtena. Thwe vride varieties of climate 
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produced ciorrsponding varieties of products. Accord¬ 
ing to Hooker, the flora of India is more varied than 
of any other country of equal area in the eastern 
fiemisphere, if not in the globe. According to Bland- 
£brd, the variety of fauna in India far surpasses that 
of'Europe, although Europe is about twice the size of 
India. Indeed, sa LlUy puts it, the products of India 
include everything needed for the service of man, India 
as a whole is thus endowed by Nature with a singular 
capacity tor economic aeli-aufficiency and independence 
which it is left to Man to realize. 

<b) Social: Peoples, Languages, and Reli^oDs.— 
The immensity of population of India, making up 
a fifUi of mankind, embraces the widest variety in cul- 
social life. Here nieet all the three primary 
types of mankind, the Caucasian or white 
type, with its subdivisions of blonde and dark, the 
Mongolian, or yellow type, and the Ethiopian or black 
. ty^ (in tl^ Axidivtans ), These broad divi^oze in¬ 
clude ethnographically ^ yollo\^g physic 
most of, whi^ wefet wrt 4tgsrated 1^ Sir fiewerl 
•Risl^,in«het^StMJrpj9frfoX 1901; - , 

fha'^»«-DfsuldiaTi aborigiiwil type, marired byi 
abort stature, broad (platyrhlneJnoBe, ’ and. other} 
characteristics already discusaeT’and demonstrated in* 
^ various jungle-tribes of India. 

(i) The Dravidian typ6, marked by short etatiwe, 
dark oomplexion, plentiful hair, long head, and broad 
nbse; loilnd practieaUy all over the region lying to tie: 
‘south of th^ U.;?, and east of longitude 75* E. 

^ (d) .Tl^e tn4o’Ary^ found in Kashmir, ifd 
^^apjab, aad ^alputana, iharked by tall stature; fair • 
fl^^lejdoB, plMittCoi hair ojt face^ bfig head, aal- 
narrow and projnin^’nose. 

The' ttfrfco-IrdniiH type found in ^ 'N,W. 
fvWfenUer Pro^ce, Bainc6ifitah» »id the t&ei&a^ ie, the 
" .West or ««Hindus, chflraot.eiired, by- “et&irft.abi^ 







mean, complexion lair, head broad, noaa very long 
though narrow". "The Indus is thus the ethnogra¬ 
phical boundary between the Turko-lrlnlan and Indo- 
Aryan* types, as it is the political boundary between 
Iran and India" [CHI, p. 44]. 

(5) 'The ScvthO'Dravidwin type found in Sind east 
of the Indus, Gujarat, and western India, marked out 
from the Turko-Irfiman type by "a lower stature, 
greater length of hVad, a shorter nose", and the like. 
Its name assumes that the foreign broad-headed ele¬ 
ment of the type was due to the ^akas (Scythians) 
who ruled In western India between c. A.n. 120^80. But 
the Sakas. as thdr hlstofy shows, could not have alfect- 
ed the Indigenous racd when they themselves, instead 
of affecting its culture, became 'gradually Hinduized. 
The foreign element must have come from the broad¬ 
headed ^pinc race of western Asia, including Irin, 
which found its way to,tO western India, like the Dravi- 
dtana, ages before the way of migration was blocked by 
desiccation. 

(8) The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani type o£ east 
Punjab, U>P., and Bihar, with “head form long, com¬ 
plexion ranging from brown to black, and nose from 
medium to broad, stature bdow the average, Sft. 2\n. 
to 5ft, Sin.", It is traced to the mbtture of the Indo* 
Aryans with the Dravidians whom they conquered! It 
first appears as a separate type about Ihe longitude of 
Sirhind. The Rigveda also ahows that Aryan colc^a- 
tion did not extend in its beyond Sirhlhd, the 
Talley of the SarasvaU. Thft^igvede is associated with 
the countty of the aeven rivers (jJaptaaindhovah [viil 
24, ,Xafer Vedic Literature of the Brdhmo^we and, 
X^nishode ia associated with tiia more easterly region* 
between the Alumna and the Ganges 4nd up to Mathhri 
Dfetriot, called Brahmat^hide^ Which hibliidad Kuru- 
kshetra, the land on which the ^te of India has h&m 
d^ermined from the days* of the ATi^dbhdfata to 
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those ot the battles of Panipat. The evidence of Litera¬ 
ture thus supports that of Ethnology in regard to the 
boundary between the two physical types following 
naturally the line of division between two phases and 
periods of hietory, that of Indo-Aryan tribal migration 
succeeded by that of Indo-Aryan colonization, a much 
slower progress involving conquests’ and fusion of 
races and cultures, 

(?) The Mongoloid type in Burma, Assam, and the 
suh-Himalavan tract comprising Bhutan, Nepal, and 
of tne UP., Punjab, and Kashmir, marlced by 
“broad head, dark, yellowish complexion, scanty hair 
on face, short stature, flat face, and oblique eyelids.” 
This type is due to Mongolian invasions from Tibet 
and China. 

(8) The BcnpflK type in Bengal and Orissa, marked 
^ "broad head, dark complexion, plentiful hair on 
face, medium stature, and medium nose with a 
tendency to broad". Rlsley termed this type as 
Mongolo-Dravldlen, as ha thought It was a blend of 
Dravldiau and Mongoloid alaments- It haa been al¬ 
ready shown that it ts really the brachy—cephalic 
^pine troe. • The line of division between Bengal and 
BJ^ is both political and ethnogwphical, and is also 
indicated in literature. In the Mharvavedd, for in¬ 
stance, the Mdpodhaa and the Ahgos are mentioned as 
peoples outside the pale cf Aryan oivilizatloB, while 
the ^atflpatha Brfihtrwjtia has a legend telling of tho' 
^ Brahmanism from the west eastwards up * 
to- videha or Ttrhut. ^ 

This ethnological variety is; however. accompatjiW. 

^ (vil. 28, IS), the Juimt 
S showing *85 4 hatttB waa on banks. B^S 

between die Upper Jumna and Ganges wm ooouolad 
w as a resist of conquests fadicoted la tfie iatcMhe,'- 

pSuhshfioti after his Victorie* wTpw Jqruns iqtqftff 

Pi 
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by & wider variety of languages in India. The Cen.5U3 
Aeport for 1931 counts the living lai^uages of India to 
he as many as 22$, representing between them four of 
the great families of human speech, vi 2 . the Auatric, 
the Tibeto-Chinese, the Dravidian, and the Indo- 
European. The Dravidian languages are stabilized in 
the south in Teliigu and Tamil, Kanarese, and 
Malayalam, each with a great lite'ratuie. Beyond tham 
in the north, Indo-Aryan holds Its sway, driving before 
it the spoken languages which have not yet been 
, stabilized and stereotyped by literature. The present 
distribution of IndoAryan languages follows lines ad¬ 
umbrated in old Sanskrit texts. The ^atapatho Brdh- 
[ih, 2, 3,16] locates the home of speech, le. Indo¬ 
Aryan, in the land of the Kuru-Pafichalas from which 
it spread in different directions. Later, Manu locates 
the home of Indo-Aryan culture in what he calls 
Af^avarto, i.e. the region between the Himalayas ahd 
the Vindhyas frotn the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea, with Bn^marshideia, the land of the Kurus and 
Panchalas, Matsyas and, d^rasenas, still leading In that 
culture and supplying its teachers [il, 22], So, in 
modern times, we hnd the central region of Midland 
. languages represented by west^n Hindi, with an Inner 
^and of languages like Panjabi, BAjasth&nl, and 
Oujerati on the west, Pahati on the north, and Eastern 
i^dl on the east, and an Outer Band comprising 
ICashmiri, Lahnda, Slodhl, and Kachchhl on the west, 
Harathl txi the south-west, and 5ihaH, Bengali, 
j^amese, and OiHyg m Uie east. It is as if wa are 
|ol|dwing the apraad of Indp-Afyan culture from Br^- 
. atnr^da^a corresponding to the iQlldland Hngoistic 
. ar^a thecc^rse o£ ^Ttonna-Ganges thresh Kosala 
V ^^fideha and Vahga, embraehig the areas of the Inner 
. said Bands of lan^agea. 

=Th^ Itngnistic reJeUons between Bwhovarrfudesa and 
o- , the. egrlier Aryan settlemejatg in the lend of the Bevan 

h:.: ■ ■ ' 
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Rivers must h&ve affected by the Invasions of the 
Persians (Achsemenlds) in the sixth century b.c. from'' 
Bactria as their base. The result of this contact bet¬ 
ween Iranians and Indo-Aryans was the rise uf a group 
of mixed languages called Pisaeba languages, still con¬ 
taining many archaic Vedlc words, and spoken In tho 
districts about the Kabul (Kubhd) and Swat (5uvdstu) 
rivers referred to in the ^ipveda. Beyond the Piiacha 
languages ^nd the Outer Indo-Aryan Band on the west 
are Ir&nien languages like Pashto and Baloch.^ 

India undivided also presents the largest diversity in 
its religious aspect. Here are to be found all the world- 
religions. Hinduism alone is the religioti of about 290 
millions of people, of two-thirds of the people of India, 
of one-half of the total population of former Bri^sh 
India, and of onenrighth of that of the globe. A religion 
that suits so many millions must be very catholic and 
cosmopolitan in its principles. By the synthetic com¬ 
prehensiveness and universality of its system, the pro¬ 
tean form of its mythology, its ceremonies and its 
ordinances, it has become the common religion of peo- 
pies differing widely in race, language, and political .and 
social traditions and interests. Islam counts as its fol¬ 
lowers nearly 90 miUiona of people who were distributed • 
through the different States of undivided India in dj^, , 
ferenl proportions to their total populations, forming 
majorities in the old JTorth-West Frontier Provinee, the 
Punjab, Sind, and Bengal, and minorities ebewhe». : 
Then there are Buddhists numbering over 12 mlUioiw, 
(Kristians ovet 6 millions, iSikhi over 4 milHons, J(Um • ^ 
over 1 million, and a lac of Parris. India also presets .' ^ 
human evolution in all its states and stages from-toe,,'J 
lowest to the highest. She may be described as fc 
museum of cults and creeds, customs and cultur^aj.-a 
faiths and tongues, racial types and sodel systams* but V 

Cbspler II of fJamOWdoe Hlsforv Of Indfs, Vdtij? 
upon which I have tteelydra>m ' 
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it l£ a muaevun not of dead things and material objecta, 
^but of living communities and spiritual systems, each 
evolving along its own lines. 

tJnity._The character of India aa a single country is 

thus easily missed and lost in her continental extent 
and diversify. The whole is too large to be grasped as 
a unit and in realized only in parts. It is just like the 
blind man seeing the elephant In the old adage, each 
taking one of its limbs he could feel by bis touch for 
the whole animal. Or we are reminded of the story in 
one of the Upanishads of the quarrel for supremacy 
among the different members of man’s bodily organism, 
hot realizing the comznou life by which each is s^- 
. tained. It is difficult, indeed, to discover the One In 
’' 'the Many, the Individual In the Aggregate, the Simple 
in the Composite. Mere variety is, however, no proof 
against uni^. It Is,'on the contrary, a sign of vitality, 
richness, and stren^h. 

The geographical unity of India Is, however, patent 
00 the map showing how ^ country Is sharply 
s^arafed from the rest of the world by almost inviol¬ 
able boundaries, very unlike the disputed frontiers 
artificially settled between most of the countries of con¬ 
tinental Europe. 

And yet the question remains : How far is this 
^fundamental xihlty of India realized by her people or 
'^cemplified in her history ? Nature’s gifts are of no 
V consequence unless they ete harnessed to the service 
of* Man who must know how to explore, exploit, and 
taka -advantage of them', 

. .Tixe first' condign of the progress of a people in 
? life and civilization is Its possession of a fixed 

rtid definite piece of territory which it can call and 
^ s9ffve as ita own mother country. A people that has 
^ not found a home for itself but lives in unstable and 
•' unset lied conditions, in unreat and uncert&mty,'‘ladcs 
' the conditions in whidi .culture and civlliaation can 
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take' their rise. The nomadic is one. of the lowest 
stages of elvlUzation. ^ great handicap to the political f 
development of the Jews has been that they have not 
lahited to build up a fatherland for themselves. The 
cotmUy is to a nation what the body is to the 
individual. It is necessary for its self^expresslcn. The . 
making of a no doubts depends upon several' v 

each aa those of language, r^Ion, government^ « •. 
and. tradition, manners^ and customs. 

But aU these are secondary factors whi^ have their 
1150U in a common life in a common country. '* 

The early progress of the Indians in culture and dvi* 
lization was owing to their first grasp of India as their 
common motherland. Accordingly, they applied to the 
whole of India the designation of Bharatavarsha. The 
Pur5i;ias expressly define the term Bharatavarsha as 
“the country that lies north of the ocean (i,e. the Indian 
Ocean) and south of the snowy mountains (Him¬ 
alayas), marked by seven main chains of mountains, 
vis. Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Buktimat, Eilohe 
(mountains of Gondwaca). Vindhya, and Pariyatra *- 
(western VindKyas up to the Aravallis); where dwell ' 
the descendants of the Bharates, with the Kirates 
(barbarians) living to its east, the Yavanaa (lonians 
or Greeks) to ita west, and its own population consist- '"5 
ing of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Valias, and \- 

(i.e, the Hindus)’'. [See Wilson's Vi$hi^ PitrSi^ 

12,7-9]. The modem name India for the country Is 
an indJgenAis appellation but a foreign impctft. Lidig 
was known to foreigners in olden times by tte rlvw, 
Sindhu, which the Persians prono\ 2 nced as HindTi 
the Greeks as Indos, dropping the hard aspirate ym 
the name Karatavaiaha ie not a'mere geogra^hl«*f^i 
expression like the term India. It has a historte^5tW /?vs* 
fiance, indicating the couniry of the Bharatas, of Indo sW 
^yan culture id which the Bhaxatas were the* 
beareta. Once th^r coimiiy was gattledl* Sse Ihtia- S_ 
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Aryans built it up with all their devotion. It engaged 
their deepest sentlmeats of love,and service as express¬ 
ed in their literature. One of the commonest prayers lor 
a Hindu requires him to recall and worship the image 
of bis mother country as the land of seven sacred rivers, 
. the Gahgd. Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvatl, Nartnadfi, 
Sindhu, and Kaveri, which between them cover its 
entire area. Another prayer calls up its image as the 
laud of seven sacred cities, Ayodhya, MathurS, Maya 
(modem Hardwar), Ka6l, Kanchl, (Conjeeveraro), 
Avantika (Ujjain), Dvarivati (Dwarka), representing 
important regions of India. The spirit of these prayers 
Is turttxcr sustained by the peculiar Hindu Institution of 
pilgrimage. It expects the Hindu to visit in his life the 
holy places associated with his faith. Each of the 
principal Hindu faiths or sects has its own list of holy 
I^ces, Vaislmava, daiva, or S&kta, end these are dis¬ 
tributed ^roughout the length and breadth of India 
and not confined to a single Province. Thus the differ- 
aocts are at one in enjoining upon their respective 
votaries a pilgrimage to the different and distant parts 
of India ar^ thereby fostering in them a live sense of 
What constitutes their comjbon mother country. In 
the same spirit, Sankara established his four Mathas 
/rdtigloua schools) at the four extreme points of the 
country, viz, Jyotlrmatha in the north (near Badri- 
, Kedar on thft Himalayas), Saradfimatha at Dwarka in 
. the westj Govardhana-matha at Purl in the east, and 
^^geri'Zaatha in Mysore. Sectarianiam is'thus an aid 
to nationalism in Hlfidu culture In some of the sacred 
teixts like the Bhdgovota Pw&3),a, or Afanu-Swriri 
^und passages of patriotic fervour describing Bharata- 
V^sha as the land fashioned by the gods themselves 
' (divflnirmitam sthdrww) who even'wish to be born id 
St^as heaven on earth,,for the spiritual :dtimulus of its 
.^vironment, and above.thefle xaihs culminating utUr- 
^tre—"‘Mother and M&tfief-Country are greater than 
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Heaven P' (Jananl jmmabMmiichc avargad<tipi 
gortyaai). , * • 

AM these prayers and passages show that the Hindu* 
iiafi elevated patriotism into a religion. In the words 
' of a distmgihshed Brithh critic/ ‘^the Hindu regards 
Indianot only as a p^Uoal.unit naturally the subject 
ctf one soverej^ty—whoever holds that sovereignty, 
whether IiCohamedan, or Hindu—but'aa the ou^ 

ward emfcodimeiii, as the templewiay, even as the 

S ddasa'nrO’dss'-Kif his spiritual culture.He made 

dia the symbol of his culture; be filled it with his 
soul. In his consciousness, it was his greater self.*' 

But besides religion, the political experiences of the 
ancient Hindus also aided them in their conception of 
the mother country. The unity of a country is easily 
grasped when it is coi^trolled by a single political 
authority. The ancient Hindus were familiar with the 
ideal and institution of paramount sovereignty from 
very early times. It is indicated by such signlUcant 
Vedic words as Efcarat, JSffTQrM*- ' or 

Sdn?abhai*nw, ^ and' such Vedic ceremonies as the 
Vi^'rVrif fai-*ir i frl Mrh were pre« 

SMih«4 for performance fay a king who by his digvijiya 
or cohguests made himself the king of kings. Some of 
the Ve^c worka and later texts like the Mahabhdrcffl 4r 
the Purdmis contain even lists of Suoh great kinp « 
emperors. And apart from these prehistoric enipwois,.. 
therh have been-several such mpefora in hlstorieal, ' 
times, such as Chandragupta Maurya, Asok®, Samudra* 
g^^te, Harsfaa, Mihira Bhoja, and, in later times, Afcl^ ' 
•and Aurangsib, Some even performed ftie 
•sacrifice- In de^aration of their paramount sovei 
8UCb as Pushyaxnitra, Samudra-gapta, Kumara^S)!- 
I, Adityaeena and Pulakedin I, Thus the inaflttito of« 

•1^6 Bribsh ex-Pr3me Minister, the LatS J- BfflSB 
MacDonald, in his IntrcNauction to writer’? bo^ «Tl 
^it3afn€nta\ Ifrufy of India [Longmtts, LondoftJ,' 
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p&r&mount sovtrdgnty has had a long history In India. 
Its conception was quite consistent with the ideals set 
in their sacred works for kings who were encouraged 
to cherish as quite legitimate and laudable the ambi¬ 
tion, which became them as Kahatriyas, of extending 
the area of their authority up to the limits of "their 
mother country. 

The unify of the country also manlfaats itself in the 
impress of a distinctive culture stamped upon it. That 
culture has been developed by its preeminent people, 
the Hindus, numbering nearly 290 millions. The 
Persians had already defined India as the land of the 
Hindus, Hindusthem. Indeed, ^India and Hlnd.ui8zn are 
organically, related* as body ahd soul" [J. Ramsay 
MacDonald already cited]. Hindvu^ has Imparted to 
the whole of India a strong and stable cultural unity 
that has through the ages stood the shocks of political 
J'Sv^utions, being preserved in its own peculiar system 
ebcial self-government functioning apart from, and 
'Offermg but* fow points of contact with, the State, 
&djgenous or foreign, India is predominantly e land 
of vlJUge^, and these villages were recognized as self- 
- governing republics, with a complete apparatus of local 
mstUuftons Soc tho.ocaiservation of indigenous culture, 
'..Haaffeoted by political changes at the top or in the 
gownmert. What are the charecterlatic 
^aSoreS of this indigenous Indian culture called 
Hbadjiism? Iteac are Indicated in the indigenous 
definition'-of Hindulero' as Var^dSrama-^harma, tiie 
“-tftlision based upon tiiS tWo-fold division of V<ir^y 
(^tes) and (stages of life), the nu>et dia- 

t^ulshlng apd uhiMng feature of Hinduism. In 
; lIS ^gUx. as seen in vediciltcrature, it costed on the 
of SDBiety into four castes ob aelf-contained 
groups, the Brfihma^ia, the-Ksiuitriya, theValiya, 
the Budra, These in course bf ttme* bcisame sub- 
«^dded Into any nuitiber of, aub-castes, Now th4 
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alt'ovw India arc divided into himdr^fl o£ 
qaebes and sub-oasles. The principle of the casU-* 
ftyslem, which U an out^ndtng peculiarity ^ India,, 
is much misunderstood. It chiefly concerns one’s 
private, domestic, sad re^ous liie, and nofr pahlio 
life.''lit fc^twean diflarsift 

cKtes on,founds of eugenics) end. intaedin*^ 

tfig, e^eblaJ ^&oiq the same plate pr eating the 
Sai been contaminated by another’s touch,’ 
5s^&Jfe’»commended as the individual’s private act, 
asi act of prayer to God, “the Giver of our daily bread.” 
But the division Into castes la rnily a part of the Hindu 
system. The other part is the division of the individual’s 
life into well-defined stages or Airamas through which 
it should pass in Its normal course. 'These Ahamu 
are those of (1) the Brahmnehon or the student, (2) 
the GrilMMiFio or the householder, (3) the Vinap^’cwtha 
or the hermit, and (4) the Sannita^ or the ascetic 
absorbed in contemplation- The ^rd stage of life 
should begin at fifty, when a householder should rethe 
from the world Wd family Ufe and devote himself to 
wider ahd higher interests of life and to the service of 
society. The last stage of life is meant as preparation 
' for its end through the severing of all possible earthy 
ties, As has been already pointed out, Hinduism in its 
external social aspect is thus made up of two limbs,' 
the caste-system 6j\d the diraTno-syetem. Unfortunate)^ 
ly. more emphasis has ctrnie to be laid on the casta 
on the diramu. Caste divides, and that on the b, 
of birth. But the a^rama system unites, binding, 
castes in its common rules to lead life along a regvd 
ed course of development by natural stageig. 

The vehicle of this Hindu cidture is th ff . 

unking influence of Sanskrit can hardly be ovarstatB^ 
This has been well pointed out by 'MbaiBr “Wl! 
fHindiAim, p. IS] : “India, though*it hk's more' 
flve hundred spokea dialeets^ oi^ oii6 

' h' - 
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language, and ohly one sacred liteiatuiej accepted and 
revered by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however 
diverse in race, dialect, rank, and creed. That 
language is Sanskrit and that literature is Sanskrit 
literature—the only repository of the Veda or 'know¬ 
ledge' in its widest sense; the only vehicle of Hindu 
theology, philosophy, law, and mythology; the only 
mirror in which all the creeds, opinions^ customs, and 
usages of the Hindus are faithfully redacted; and {if 
we may be allowed a fourth metaphor) the only quarry * 
whence the requisite matcricils may be obtain^ for 
improving the vernaculars or for expressing import¬ 
ant religious and scientiAc ideas/’ 

This distinctive Indian culture in course of time so 
far unifled the country that the country and the culture 
' came to be identified and became synonymous terms. 
Tho country was the culture end the culture the coun¬ 
try, the kingdom of the spirit, transcending territorial 
limiie. Since lU introduction to India at the time of 
the Hteveda, this Indo-Aryan culture gradually spread 
through the ages in ever-widening circles and regions 
known successively as kJopto-iSin^u, Brdfmarshideia, 
Stahmdvarta, Madhyodeia. Xryduarta, Jambudvlpo, or 
;..' Bh&rotavarsho, till in its abounding vitality it ulti m aie- 
ly traveQed beyond the limita of India to other lands 
md built up a Greater India beyond her boundaries 
;\ ;^aorpss the seas. Indian thought and institutions are 
this day traced'In literature, monuments, folk-lore, 

; l5»dliion, manners and customs still extant irf countries 
Lr like Siam and Cambodia on the mainland, and in ,tho 
*»' '^nds of Java, Sumatra, Bali, and BOTfleo, as a result 
of the work of Indian colonkts. Some of tfieae 
p'/, qoujitriaa have even received their rsH^on from India i 
Xibe^ Nepal. China, following M^hd^dna Buddhism, 
Burma,* Ceylon, Siam, and Camhpdia adopting 
B^flirSna Buddhism. Cdloniaation springs from ah 
^ active and aggressive naUonalisra fed by ttrt con- 
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scbusness ct ft common mothar countiy.end of its dis¬ 
tinctive culture. 

Effects OIL niBtory.—In Spite d! this fundamental 
unity of India, the vastnesa Of its size and the variety (A 
its physical features and social conditions produced 
their own natural eonseguences to its history arid 
ixaitlcal developmanti. It has been always difflcuU to • 
organize the whole of India fts a unit end have it 
governed £rom one centre under a common sovereign 
Qc poUlteal au^ority. The result has been that what 
may be strictly called Indian History as ai; organic 
whole or a unified development, like English History, 
or the History of France, has been rarely achieved, 
More often the history of India has resolved itself into 
a number of subsidiary, subordinate, and unconnected 
histories, without continuing as a common history for 
the whole of India. Instead of developing from one 
centre under a common direction, it has developed 
very often from different, and even mutually independ¬ 
ent centres, losing its unity in the variety of separeto * 
and local histories of different peoples and regions, 
evolving along their own independent lineB, and offer¬ 
ing but few points of contact or agreement, end more 
of Conflict between them. Thus the political history 
of India has to be often traced and studied in parte v 
and fragment, in Interruptions and isolated restota- 
lions, and in many missing links, It has been shaped 
through the ages by so many different peoples and gov- A 
ernmects such as Maury a, Kush&n, Andhra, Gupta, 
Gurjara, for the north, and Pallava, Chalukya, or 
in the south, or Muslim, Maratha, Sikh, and Briti^<i£i «j 
later times, functioning from different and 
centres like PStallputra, Purushapura, Pelthan, N&sife. 
Uijain, Kanauj, Badami, Kanchi, Kaly&n, and Tan^rei 
or Delhi; Poona, Lahore, and Calcutta, the head-' 
quarters of different political authorities in different*; 
^ochs of Indian History. It was only, once in Hindu ' 
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India that the whole of India had a common hlatory 
under the control of a common government, tho 
Mawya empire un^er Asoka Who made his authority 
felt all over the country, and even Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan up to Persia .as parts an extended India, 
ol which he became the paramount sovereign. 

It must, however, be noted that, apart from its size, 
the conditions of ancient times, the difficulties of com* 
munlcation In the pro-mcchanical ages, which have now 
yielded to the power derived from coal, electricity, or 
oU^ did not permit the establishment of a large empire 
or a centralised administration. A government to ho 
effective, to get Ita authority habitually obeyed in the 
different and distant parts ^ its large area, had to be 
very much decentralized, giving full scope to local 
self-government, Thus there was inevitably more of 
local life and history throwing into background the 
general life and history of India. Indian history thus 
^cornea a mere collection of local and disconnected 
histories and but seldom the record of one common 
political development affecting India as a whole. 

These physical conditions have, however, given wa^ 
to human ingenuity. India, after her attainment o£ 

' freedom, has been &ee to buJld heraeli up as a unitary 
republican federation in which have been merged as 
its integral parts all the difierent Provinces and the 
Indian States of British In^e. Although India has 
attained her freedom at the cost of her partitioa wMcli 
has loaC her all the territory that has been formed into 
the s^arate State of Pakistan, with its rich resourt^, 
she has obtained gome compensation from this process 
of integration, bringing to her fresh accessions of terri¬ 
tory, revenue, resourcee, and population. Thus riie 
loss loused. by partition has been som^hat made up 
by this integration by which India has been now. 
organised for the first time in her long history as a unit 
or a UnlAi by her republican constitution brlhglt^ 
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central, aovereign authority 


together under a common, 
clii¥erent atatee that had so long functioned aa autonw- 
oua administrations. The Union of India aa a Member 
of United Nations Organisation has had her inter¬ 
national status conaiderably enhanced by the domestic 
and foreign policy so appropriately evolved a^ vigor¬ 
ously pursued by Free India’s first Prime Mimater, 
Jawaharial Nehru, under her first President, 
Dr- Rajeodra Praaad. The unity of India is ttw no 
longer a dream or an ideal but an accomplished fact, 
a political reality embodied in her Constitution. 

It ia, however, to be noted that behind this dive^ty 
of local history there has always been in the back¬ 
ground a kind of an all-India history which is from 
the nature of the case not political, but cultural in iU 
characterj the history of thought which transcends 
local limits and administrative boundaries. The whole 
of India bears the impress of certain common move¬ 
ments of thought and life, resulting ip. the developm^t 
of certain common id9B^s and institutions which^ 
dlatinguish the cWliaa^oa of India from all other. 

of the world, and marks it out a unit- 
la tb«' history of the social, religious, and intellectualV 
development of mankind** tVi A. Smith’s Early ffietpTy' 
. \(tf India, 4th ed., p. 6]- 
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Iligvwia ou Aryan Origins. The history of India is 
generally taken to be the history of the Aryans la 
India. It thus begins with the advent of the Aryans 
to India. Its earliest source is the work known as the 
Btgveda-SflTTiHjtd, which is the earliest work not only 
of the Indo-Aryans, but of the entire Aryan race. The 
work thus throws light not only on the beginnings of 
Aryan history Id India, but on Aryan histcffy else- 
Where, m pr^lstoric phases of language (such as 
ioflesrlon, accent, and metre) of religion, and of 
civilization tn general. 

Common Arytt 'Language and Home. Linguists have 

ftfund that the language of the Rigvedo shows its 
- ' -affinity in forms of grammar and roots of verbs to 
Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutojiic, Celtic, and Slavonic, 

. es if they are descendants of a common ancestor. They 
'' have in common words expressive of primary reJation- 
or experience in life such as those for father, 

/ . itadther, son, dairghter, Ood, heart and tears, axe and 
* dog cow; e^. Sanskrit MdtsT, Latin Matar, 

i * Mother; Sanscrit ^nu, Lithuanian old 

German Sunu, English Son. 

* This linguistic evidence la evidence of some important 
' primitive aistory. The Iwtguages thus related point to 
common origin ^px £ common language spoken 
common home the auceetors of their present 
^^eakerd. The speakers-of these languages became sepa- 
peoples migrating • from their or^nal common . 
Mae,'hut their ancestow were one Atyan people whom 
‘ -y/Q. may the os alter the w«d Wiros fiw hien. 

' gSctlHfring in the majpri^ of ^e languages la <iV6siioTi. 
^ The question is, i^ere* was this ;c«iglnal 
.^jiome, the country of U>e Wiroaf It lean optly be , 
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Wtiferred irom cert&in data found in these Indo> 
European or Inde-Geimanie languages. Firstly^ the 
wiroa did not live in an island or even near the seo, 
which they had no word. Secondly, they lived in 
a temperate climate, knowing the oak, the teech, the 
willov^, and some coniforous trees. Thirdly, they were 
a settled people, growing com with the care of mcnthB, 
domesticating animals like the ox and cow, sheep and 
horse, dog and pig, but not the ass, or camd, or 
elephant. The horse and the cow, again, point to 
diverse conditions. The horse is a native of the open 
plain with Its foal following the mother in her wander¬ 
ings. But the cow must keep close to its calf in its 
grazings. Thus the original Aryan home must have 
had a combination of pastoral and agricultural condi¬ 
tions, hoc^e-breeding steppes and high ground lor 
pasturing of sheep. 

According to Dr. P. Giles tCowtddge History of 
Indio Vol. I, chap, iil], these data for flora and fauna 
should rule out the following places suggested for tlja 
common Aryan horafi: (I) India, (2) the Pamirs, a 
not<»ioualy inhospitable region for early settlement, 

(8) the northern plains of Europe which In early times 
were too densely forested, (4) the southern steppes cf 
Russia, or (5) the Arche regions. He would suggest', 
lor it the region iri Europe now cbmjjrfslng Hungary. 
Austria, and Bohemia. 

Aryan MiirationH, The Axyaiia t^c migrated , from 
this orlgloal home towards the east (with whom Indian., 
history is owcemed) in search of fresh fields and paf 
new must hive followed the easy route aWflg 
fh?I>anube fco WallschJa and'ICrther south • 

iha Bosphorus and ^ 'Dardanelles, ^jrassin^ 
and the Plateau. ^ Asia Minor, they must Have stru^;.5 
-th$ t^pet waters oi the Bupbr^itea and Tigris, avofdln* 
the c^on between them as the tlien seat at a povrerm 
before reaped FeraiA by &e route 


>; 
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between Tabriz and Tehran, or proceeded lartber to¬ 
wards Mashad, Herat, and Bactrla. i 

SbaiUrity between ^Ipveda and Avesta. In this re¬ 
gion lived those Aryans who were the aneestws of the 
Indians and Trinians. Accordingly, their respective 
veilgioua books, the and the Avesta, show 

doaor afhnlty in language and thought than with 
Greek, Latin, or other Indo^Sermanic works, ‘Tiot 
only single words and phrases but even whole stansaa 
may be transliterated from the dialect of India Into the 
dialects of Ir&n without change of vocabulary or con¬ 
struction" [tbld., p. 74], This may be illuatrated by 
the following examples 

1. Stamm 

Vcdic Scuivahmc 
Tat tvA 

S lchchht 
u ma 

vaeh Asure 
Tl CAlt. 


AvMtan 

Tat thwfl 

paria art 

tnoi veebi 

Ahurl 

TftChU 

MKZdfi 

vaiml 

anyiichfi 

vidye 


Avastuv 

lodra 

Vlyu 

Mtthra 
Nfronhaithya 
Verethra^ni 



na 


NliiatyA 
Vritragbna 


It.will thus be seen that the ancestors of the Hindus 
and the Peraians bad lived longer together than tlwlr 
other Aiysn kinamen who had migrated towards ^9 
west, Th^ were probably the last to leave the ori^ns^ 
A^an home becaufio language carried oS the 
Jargeat share of the common Aryan Inharitante as 
ttftoad in roots, grammar, words, myths, and legends^ 
Age of ^igveda : Foreign and Indian cadence. T^e 
.queaUoo now is, What was the probable age of these 
momentous migiatione^ ' Ah une»pe<^ed •li^ht cornea 
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\rom ft source outside India, Some inscriptions 
4)OUt 1400 B,c. dlscovered-ai Boghas-Koi in A wa MiB« 
recording contracts concluded between tbe Icing ol the 
flitcitea and the king of Mlttdm mention some gods as 
protectors of those contracts, whose names are thus 
given 

“iloni Mi-it-ra as-Si-il (ilfini) U-ru-w-na-a^SWl (ilu) 
In-dar (iUni) Ni-Sa-a (t-ti-U-a) n-na....” The names 
ftie considered to correspond to the names of the 
^llgvedlc gods, Mitra, Vftruaa, Indra, and the two 
Nfisfityas. As these gods are alao known to Avasta, 
some scholars think they were the common godS of the 
undivided Aryan people prior to their separation as 
Indians and Iranians. But the spelling of the names 
in the Mesc^tamian inscription ^inls dearly to their 
Jligvedic origin. In that case, we must assume that the 
Bicvfcia and its culture must have established them¬ 
selves in India much earlier than 1400 b.c. to have been 
able to Influence the culture of Asia Minor at that time. 

Of the same time as the Boghaa-Koi inscriptions are 
the famous letters from Tel el-Amama in which some 
MittSni prints are mentioned with names of Sanskrit 
ioraa, such as Artatama, TusratU, and Suttarna. Soma 
ofthfe princes of the Kassites, too, who ruled over 
Babylonia between c. 1746-1180 n.c,, also beer S^- 
^itic names l\ke SMrifls (Suryn), Maivfae <Vedw 
ii^ni^as), etc, In the htoraiy of Assurbanipal of about 
TOO 8^:. wa4 found a HSt of deities worshipped ^ 
Ai^ria, which includes th6 name 'Aasara-MazaS eqtn- 
valent to Ave^tan chief god^ AhtM-Mozder, though the 

forin Amw ig.neafer Sanskrit Asura then Avesf^ 

The flame antaquiiy the Aryan migration to ft^dia 
and of the ^lipvcda Is pMnted to by Indian bterary 
evidence. K Btiddhism rose In India in C. 600 
Sx^hmiotcaa literature* and culturrit prosiipposes 
ha of eaflier age. Wa^hava to allow for rime' 



4or tile growth of such different types of Brahminic^ 
Uierature os the Satras, the Aranyakas, the 
Upanishads, the Brahmanas, the four Vedic SaxhhitSa 
preceded by the original material which was later 
edited In the $igi;eda>i5a)hhitd. On a modest com* 
putation, wo should come to 2500 b.c. as the time of the 
Ripuedo. 

The Rigveda reveals an advanced Civilization. The 
Rigveda itself, however, does not contain a single 
allusion to these migrations. It points to a settled 
people^ an organized society, and a full'grown civiliza¬ 
tion. According to tho orthodox Hindu view, the 
Rigvedo shows not the early streak or dawn of Indian 
culture but rather its zenith. It is like Minerva horn. 
in ^noply. The Rigrveda is the root of the entire tree 
* of fendii Thought with its ramifications into so many 
sects, schools of philosophy, and systems of worship. 
It is still the only acknowledged source of prhyers like 
the Gayatri Tnantram which is uttered verbatim to 
tbb day by millions of Hindus believing in the mysti¬ 
cal potency of every accent, syllable, and word it corn 
tains, and forbidding its replacement by any other 
human composition. 

Rigvedic India: Ita rivers, scenery, and peoples. We 
see in the Ri^eda the Aryans already in possession of 
a wide extent of territory in which they worked out 
their destiny and culture. The limits of Rlgvedie 
India are indicated by certain geographical details 
found in the Ri^eda. On’the west are mentioned ^e 
Hvers Kubhl (Kabul), Krumu (Kurrum), Gomstl 
(Gomal), Suvastu (Swat), pointing to the Indian 
occupation of Afghanistan in those days, N«(t are 
.Iheniioried the* five risers of the Punjab—Sindhu 
(Indus), yitasta (Jheelimi), Aaiknl (Ghenab), 
Perushhl (Irdvdti or H4vi), VipS^ (Beas), as also 
Sutudri <Sutlej) and Sarasvatl (^rslill). The 
Yamuna and. the Ganga are also mentioned. A part 
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at the Rigfreda, the hymns to Ushas, recalls the 
splendours of dawn in the Punjab, but a larger part 
refers to the strife of the elements, thunder and light* 
ning, rain bursting from the clouds, and mountains> 
which are not seen in the Punjab, but in the region 
called Brahm&varU watered by the Sarasvatl, the 
Dpahadvat! and the Apaya, where the bulk of the 
{tigneda must have been composed. 

The whole ol this territory was divided up among a 
number of Vedlc peoples, the more important of which 
are named as the Grandharis (noted for thair woollen 
industry), the Mujavants (on the south bank of the 
Kubh5)f the Anus, Druhyus, and Turv&^as (along the 
course at the Parushpi), the Ptirus and the Bharatas 
of Madhyade^. 

Its poUlical evolution: Bsltle of Ten Kings. The pro¬ 
cess of political uni^ation of fUgvedic India was 
already in full swing. The Rigveda tells of the Battle 
of Ten Kings, Diiarraji^a (vii, 83, 2, 5 j 83, 8], against 
Sudas, King of the Bharatas, which was a contest fo? 
supremacy between the peoples ol the earlier settle¬ 
ments of the north-west and of ^ the later ones ^ 
Brahmfivarta. It appears that the whole of ^gvedic 
India Including the non-Aryan peoples was involved 
in this great Vedic war, There were five peoples to 
the west o^ the Didus, the Alinas (of moderft ^ 
Kafirlstaa), the Pakthas (recalling Afghan Pakhthun)i ‘ 
the Bhalairase^ (probably of the Bolen Pass), the Sivas 
(from the Indus) and the Visb4xliiis, There were also 
we five peoples bC the Interior, viz. the Anus, the '. 
Bnihyaft •ttiet^ffyas^a, the Yadua, and the PQrus. The / 
Coafitloa alsD'enmpeised. three e^em peoples on the ^ 
YetnuhA, arc believed to have bfioa non-AyyaW, • 
vi 2 . the Ajafl, 4fgrus, and Yafewhoit, led by fi^eir leader \ 
Bheda. Another non-Aryan king in the CoaTiK.ofl ,was y, 
Sirnyu. Other Aryan kings motioned were Kavaaha, ^ 
^ambara, and the two Vaikar^as who themsaJVss ^ 
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brought into the Coalition their following of twenty- 
one peoples, . The Rishis as Purohitas or royal pre¬ 
ceptors figure as leaders m thia war. VUv§mitra was 
leading the Coalition against SudSs who was following 
Vssiahtha. The Anus were led by the Bhrigus. The 
victory of Sudaa established his overlordahip in 
Rtgvedic India. 

Among other ^gvedic peoples of importance, along 
with the BharaUs, may be mentioned the PCrus who 
with the Bharatas became later merged in the Kurus, 
the Krivis allied to them, and the Srifijayaa. 

This struggle for supremacy among the diflerent 
Aryan p.eoples was a part of the evolutionary process 
tending tow^rdB the formation* of larger political, 
aggregates and the unification of ^gvedic India under 
a paramount sovereign or . overlord, A no less im¬ 
portant part of that process was the achievement cd 
Aryan supremacy over the aboriginal' peoples, the 
non-Aryans, Glimpses of this fund^ental conflict bet¬ 
ween the Aryan and the non-Aryan are amply given 
in the ^ipuedn, The causes of the confiict were both cul« 
tural and political. 

The non-Aryan iu Aigveda. The calls the 

non-Aryan as Dasa, Dasyu^ or Asura. Individual non- 
Aryan chiefs are named, such as Ilibisa, Dhunf, 
Ghumuri, Pipru, Varchln, and dambara, and non- 
Aryan peopLes, the Simyus, Kihatas, Ajas, Yakshus, 
and Slgrus already referred to. In ^igvsda, % 133, 
^re is a reference to ruddy Pislchas and Bakshasas 
titi^Hng fearful yells in bat^, 

The ^tinetlon between tiie Aryan aifd the non- 
Aryan Is also defined* It is both physioal and oultuisil 
The non-Aryan is dark-skinned as well as noseless 
(ondsa) or snub-cnJsed (like the. Dravidlan), He is 
(I) of hostile speech {mridJii%vak), i.e> speaking a 
language radically different from Vedxc Sanskrit 
devoid of Vedic rituals (3) not worshij^g 
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the Vedic gods {odevayu) ; (4) devoid of devotion 
{ctraHinon); (5) non-sacrificing (avajwm); (6) lawless 
(avrata) ; <7) follower of strange ordinances 

(anvflvrata); (8) a reviler of Vedic gods (devapfyu); 
and (8) s phallns-worshipper Twdeua^b) ‘ [vii, 21, 
6 ; X, 99, 3], 

The Aryans drove the non-Aryans to forests and 
mountain fastnesses or made them slaves. The dm or 
female slave is frequently referred to in Vedtc 

1 Some of thee epitheta ere also applied to Aryans. Id |tv.. 
vii. 83. 7, all tha ten kings and their allies who were toe 
enemies of 6udis are branded *^on*sscrlfic«rB'’ (oi/a>srov<to) 
end in vJJ, 18. 16, as antmdro, ^‘not worshipping In^a." la 
another passage. vil> 104. 14-lS, Rialu Vs^sht^a himself is 
condemned as "worshipping fake gods'* <aTi;itodecaM. From 
these daU and toe other fact that the Coalition sgaiost Sudas 
Included nOa-Aryan chiefs and peoples, Rat Bahadur R. P. 
Chanda concludes that l^gvedic history k ccncerneo more 
with the cavil war* smouB toe Aryans or Indre-worshippapfi 
kings and clans than witn the supposed wars between the 
Aryans and non-Aryans and that toe age of the was 

ncT one of raJffrstions and casnflict witli the aborjgmes but an 
age when the Arya and the Ddca had already been recoacil^ 
to e«i^ other as eiUzeau of a common mother county, Hu 

K tosr cooeUialOftt which controversial, ar«r (1) Tb<rt 
r^ioa of the okUs, Vor^^pers of Icdra, variirifi, Agn^ 
aad o^C wes accepted by toe klon and the people.» 
Ike hUn vftllev whose culture and clvillsaUoci were then in 
&aeSifO) That the Vedie Kshatriya clwi like the BharaUs. 
«rca Yad^tf, Turva^ss, Anus, DnAyua, ike like we« 
Mm reDresentatlves of the JkdlCttU>iv chalcoutmo popularMn. 


human jaosii^{ 
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literature, In the Rigvcda, In ita famous Puruehasukta 
describing the creation of the four castes out of the 
universal body of the Lord (Virofpurusha), the fourth 
caste is formed by the Sudra, including the slaves. 
There was also inevitably at work a process of fusion 
between the ‘Aryan end the non-Aryan by inter¬ 
marriage or by alliance. Instances of such aUlanoe 
were seen in the Battle of Tan Kings already deecribed. 
Thus the Aryan had to face a three-fold m^slon in 
India, to conquer, to colonize, and to civilize. He had 
to subdue or to assimilate the aboriginal element. 

But the overthrow of the black skin was by no 
means an easy task for the Aryan. The non- 
Aryan of the Aiffveda was fully fortified in ^ strong¬ 
holds of his own civilization which was materially 
quite advanced. The Rtgveda tells of his towns and 
forts (pura and durga ri, 41, 3]) made of iron (d^ost 
in li, 66, 8) or stone (oimama^l in tv, 30, *20): of forts 
'•broad" (pr^t'hvi) and "wide"* fiirwl in i, 189, 2) and 
"full of kine" (gomafi in Av., viii, 6, 23); lo forts of 
hundred pillars (iotabhuji in 1, 166, 3; vil, 15,14); 
and to autumnal (^drodl) forts as refuge against 
Inundations. 

Hemnanta of ibis' cjviliaatiofi are traced in the ruins 
of dtles unearthed at Harappa and Mohonjc-daio al¬ 
ready described. The principal ncn-Aryan opponents 
of the Aryan in the ^tiguedo are the Panis, a metchanb* 
n^ple according to Yaska (Niruklo, vi, 27), who must 
been the builders of this commercial dvilizaUon 
of the Indus Volley, of which many of the antiquUdea 
tmearthed are ooinB* and articloa of conch-abell derived 
from sea-trade. Thus the Aryans had to. contend 
against an advanced oivi!izafion in the Indus Valley* 

^ That tbe Rtgtreda imtw of a olvUi&atioB eTlstinc In the 
region south of the Punjab is perhaps icdicaled by a soUtarv 
pussfe, Vi, 20, 13 Cr^eat^d in t 174. 8)rin wbiab it is slata 
tha^ indra safely brought Turva4a and Ysdti over 
somuck'^ os aea..;rhia shcr^ttAt wfuU moeib^the |Ugv€d» 
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with ils many cities which they had to reduce. Accord¬ 
ingly, their god, Indra, was called Pura»wtoro, "wcker 
of ciUea,”^ (Ru., i, lOS, 3]. 

A few select passages of the Rigveda will throw 
light on this Aryan-non-Aryan contUct. In i, 174, 7-8, 
the earth la described as the burial-ground of the 
ii, 20, 6-7 describes Indra storming towns and 
destroying the troops of the black i^decs; i7, 16, IS, 
refers to the slaughter of' 50,000'black-complexioned 
enemies on the battle-Reld, and iv, 30, 21, to the 
slaughter of 30,000 Ddsor; 1,53, S, refers to the blockade 
of 100 cities of the non* Ary an Vahgyida by'Rijilvan in 
his hgbt against the "dusky brood" (knsh]>aparbkd^), 
Many passages refer to the destruction of the forts of 
the Dasa Highlander dambaia, of which the number is 
given as'fiO [i, 130, 7], 09 [ii, 19, 6], and 100 [ii, 14, 8], 
The Aryan prayer to Indra iri x, 22, 8, sums up the 
situation thus: ‘'We are surrounded on all sides by 
Oasyu tribes. They do not perform sacrifices} they do 
not believe In anything; their rites are different; they 
axe not men \ O destroyer of foes! Kill them. Destroy 
the racef"' 

Sfimety i Marriage and Fanuly. '^gvedic society was 
wtSu organized. Its unit was the family which war 
;patrlaichal. It was primoilly znonogamJe, while, 
polyandry was Unknown. The husband was ^e master 
p£ the household with his wife aa^U mistress. Sexual 
n3C3^all^ was very high. L^st, or marriage between 
father and daughter or between fcrother and sister, 
not permitted. Child' marriage was also imknowiw 
thou^ usual in* later times , [x, S5, 21-2], Fceedote* 
tjhoice in mafrifige Was rtven '[*; 27,12]. <liriflliv 
undw ibe proljsrtion Qi tneir parents, and, after 


peoples bailed from Ihe the Vaduj iod Ta 

wav kntDigraatB from the sOutb end oeOfitdered won 
adsUasion U> the/society the i^SB/Otiu Bahadut^ 
lajtaaia in afemoa- ff« 81 of Arch. 5wvav India?-. 
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do 

death, of their hrothers [ii, 17, 7> and iv, 5; B], 

Dowry at marriage waa usual [i, 109, 2]. The ^tig- 
vedic Marriage Hymn, x, BB, shows that the bride aiter 
mairiagc was conveyed from the house of her father to 
that of her husband ahd that in her new home she had 
an honoured place as mistress with authority over her 
aged fathor>in>law, mother>in>Uw, her husband’s 
brothers and sist^s. It also shows that Vedic marriage 
was indissoluble by human action and that the re- 
marriage of a widow was not contemplated, though 
there is a reference [x, 40, 2] to the widow .married to 
the brother of her husband who died wl^o^ Issue.' 
The wife was the. husb^d’s partner at religious 
oeicmonies [viii, 31], J 

Inheritance. The fatlier’s property, was inherited 
by his son aiid not by his daughter, unless she was the 
only issue [iii, 31]. The right of adoption was recog' 
nlzed [vii, 4, 7-8] 

Property. The right of property was known, It 
was allowed In movable things like cattle, horses, gold, 
ornaments, and slaves. It was also allowed in land 
which was divided into different fields carefully 
measured off, called kshetra, with strips of land bet¬ 
ween them held in common snd called [x, 33, 

6; vllO, 6; vl, 28,-2; x, 142, 3]. 

Economic Life: Pasture and Agriculture. Economic 
life centred round th6 cattle. Bulls and oxen served 
for ploughing and drawing carts. Horsed were used 
to diaw the 'chariot and also for races. Other animals * 
domesticated were sheep, goats, asses, and dogs used 
for hunting, for guarding snd traaking cattle, and for 
keeping watch at nl|^t fiv, 16, 6; vlil, 22, 2; vU, 56, 3]. 

The cattle grazed on pastures called 
4] under the herdsman, GopalS, arm^d with a goad 
[x, §0, 3], who had to see thsd they did no^ fall into 
pita, or break llmbs^ or ware not lost or stoto. There 
Wore forays i&r cattle, Gauiah^ aQi, 91, 23]. The ears jtd 
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.cattle were marked for ownership [vi, 2S, 8], 

The nigveda attached great imjwrtance 

(KHahi) which in the PancHauim^o Brahmna 
rxvii ll^iBtinguidies the Arya from the Watya, i.e. a 
Hindu outside the pale of Brahminism. 
plough land was called urvar& 

measured in a vessel called Urdaro llh 

There was also use of manure called 5ofcan or 
'Karisha The agricultural operations are 

up as “ploughing, sewing, reaping, and tosV 
^ ^riLntat vapantah, lur^nta^> and mnnon- 

tah) in iatapathoBrdhrtwna [i, 6,1, 3jr 
ir^ahoiL There ia mention of wells for men aiiG 
r,«*n^ Ifll 71 Water was drawn, out of s, 

nulled round a stone-pulley, ateiachalqra 
: ehanuels (surmi svahiM) fw ^rJS 

. ^^ater foe irrtgi^ ^ ^ ‘ 

and canals (JcuipS) 0iii ^5* ,. - j 

Pests. Agticultural pests ^ijch aff^ecta, 

Wa are W^nad. [». 

. ^ght damaging the crops [d.^ 

Gi'sin. . The grdQ^SoWnij caged vew^ndd^ 

' n 117 2dt IS, ai. The lat« Yedio wc»k, 

' ktads 

— sesamum and beans 
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, lentils (mo^^raH), aod th« like. 

Wealth. Wealth was coimted in c&ttle [v, 4» 11], in 
horses [vi, 41, 6 ], in heroes (vvro) or “good sons” 
[ii, 11,13]. 

Hunting. Besides pastoral pursuits and agriculture, 
the ^gvedic Indians indulged In hunting for liveli' 
hood, sport, and protection o< flock from wild beasts. 
The means employed included the arrow [U, 42, 2], nete 
called pdia [Hi, 45, 1 ], Ntdhd [ix, 83, 4], Jdla lAv., x, 
1, 30,], or MuJcshijfl [i, 125, 2] .used by the fowler called 
Nidhd-pati [ix, 83, 4]. Antelopes (n^a) were caught in 
pits called fisya^dd [x, Sd, 8 ]. The boar was chased 
with dogs [x, 85,4], and the h^alo (Goura) by a lasso 
[x, 51, 5]. The lion was captured in pitfalls [x, 28,10] 
or caught by ambuscade and led into a hidden pit [v, 
74, 4] or surrounded and slain by hunter^ [v, IS, 3]. 
Wild elephants were captured by tame ones 2, 6 h 

Handicrafts. The carpenter, tpkshan [ix, 112, IJ, 
Was foremost, making the chariot, rathn, for war or 
. sport, as also the draft wagon, anas [iii, 3S, 8 ], which 
. had sometimes a covering, chhadis [x, 65, 10 ]. He 
^ worked with the axe, paraiu, as his tool [1,105,16], and 
also produced flne carved work [x, 85, 5]. Next came 
the worker in meUl, hormdra [x, 72, 2], who smelted 
the ore in fire (dhtnotH In v, 9, 5), using bellows o| 
. birds' feaUiers [lx, 112 . 2 ], and made vessels of metal 
ayasmaya in .v, 30, 15) and also of hammered 
^etal (aychhata in ix, 1,2). The goldsmith, htrafiyakdra, 
.z made omamenfa of gold, hironva [i, 122, 2]. The gold 
was derived from the bed of the river like the Indus, a. 
“golden stream” [vi, 61, 7], and also from the earth 
[1, 117, 63 , The Jeatherer made articles of leather like 
bowstring, slings,* thdhgs to fasten part of the chariot, 
redns, lash of tho whip, on. bags. The art of tanxilng 
leather was also known fVedte Iftdea:, u 234,257}.'There 
was also the weaver called Vdya. [Ht>,, x, 36, ^ working 
his ipom called vejnan. The shuttle used fox 
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weaving was called tasara. The warp was called otu and 
the wo^ tantii [vi, 9, 2J. Weaving was generally left to 
women [i, 92, 3]. We may note an mtereating passage 
[is, 122 ] referring to the father of a ^hi beit^ a phy¬ 
sician (^hishaj) and bis mothar a grinder of com 
(upalo-pralcahim). 

iVade And Money. The trader, Vanik, was known to 
the ^igvsda [1,122,11]. Barter was in vogue: ten oow« 
ere quoted as price for an image of India [iv, 24,10]. 
The lAg^ng &t the market was known as well as the 
ohllgatlcm of a contract: ‘‘One sells a Urge quantify 
for a small price and then goes to the purchaser and 
denies the sale and asks for a higher price. But he 
cannot exceed the price once fixed on the plea that he 
has given a large quantity. Whether the price was 
adequate or inadequate, the price fixed at the time of 
sale must hold good” flv, 24, 9], The conception of 
money may be traced in the mention of a gift of 100 
nishto and ICO steeds fl, 120, 2]. Indebtedness waa 
known [ii, 27, 4]. It was chiefly due to dicing [x, 34,10]. • 
There is mention of an eighth and a sixteenth being 
paid either as interest or part of the principal [vlil, 47^ 

H], 

Sea-borne trade was known. Samudra is unmlstak-, 
ably used in the sense of ocean in Rv., vii, 95, 2, There * 
are references to the treasures of the ooean [{, 47, 01; ' 
vU, 8, 7; is, 97, 44], perhaps pearls or the gains of traife 
P, 48, S; 58, 2; iv, 55, 6] and the story of Bhujyu, being' 
ti4iipwrecked on the main where there is no si^'oxt,'' 
no rest for foot or hand”, and rescued In a bundr^.' 
oared galley, points to'marine navigation [1, lid. • 

Dress. The dress of the people (ud»u in 1, 34,1 ‘ aIS9' 

oaUed uctsane [i, 7} and vastra [i, 28,17]) consisted . 

of the under-garment a garment, ar^ an'Cvar-^ 

garinent, called odfiiudso [i. 140, 9]. It was genetail^^*: 
woven of sheep's wool, called <tn^& [tv, 2^ 

yiUitj ttie Parusbm ^ jamgMsc aa i 
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Gandhara was for its sheep [t, 126, 7]. There are also 
references to embroidered garments called paioa [li, 3, 
6 ] made by the female embroiderer (pcios-fcar?), and 
also to mantles adorned with gold (hirai^yaydn atk&n 
in 7, 95, 6). Ascetics wore skins called ajino [1,166, 10] 
or raula [x, 136, 2]. 

Omameuts. Ornaments of gold were used by both 
sexes, such as ear-rings, karntt^iobhana [vlil, 76, 3], 
necklaces (nis7;]ca-grtva in 11, S3, 10), bracelets and 
anklets, khddi [i, 166, 9, and v, 54,11], and garlands 
(rukma-iialcaha). Jewels were also worn imw^igrlva, 
*‘wlth bejewelled neck,” in i, 122, 14). 

The liair was combed and oiled- Women wore it 
plaited. Sometimes men wore it in c^. The Vesishthas 
had it coiled on the right [i, 173, 6; vH, 33,1]. There is 
mention of a maiden wearing her hair in four plaits 
(chatush-feapardd, in x, 114, 3). Beard was worn 
iirruiiT^ in ii, 11, IT) but shaving waa also practised. 
T^ttte ia mention of razors (kshura) aharpened on 
'. stw [viii, 4, 16]. The barber was called a vaptd 

Foud and Drink. Milk was the most important food 
Tkshtra in i, 10?, 3], together with its i^oducts, butter 
lii {flhrtta. i> 134, 6] an4 curd tdodkfe viui %, 9]. There is 
f.eilad to^Dtfiwi of '‘mess ol 'grain coekri “with milk" 
^ l^icS^lra^kfifh-odanoTn) and of a kind of oh^e Udt 43, 

^ '18]. Cak» erf rice or barley was eaten mixed with ghee 
, . [i, 45, 9]. Porridge was also made grain (j/aua) 
''^'vyh(€h waa unhusked, parched, and then kneadad 
' $1,187,16]. As regards meat, it was generally that of the 
anicvsdB which were saoi^ifieed, viz. sheep and goqts. 
The c»w was already de&nad agh%y^ ‘'not to be killed" 
[viii, 101,15-16], SpidTuous liquor, sure, was condemned 
[vll, 86, 6], It gave rise to broUa in the sabM of 
aasemhly [viii, 2, 12J. There was alan the soma drink 
as a religious oReringr axtoljed In l^a entire aruth 
of the ^igveda and ip. 4ix other Iwinna, The 
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plant grew on the mountains like the MOjavants 0/ . 

6], or In the country oi the Kikatas [lU, 53, 4]. It was . 
txeated to an elaborate proccsa. the details oi which it 
is difficult to follow. It was placed on a skin, toaJc [ix, 
65, 25], and on a oedi or dhishtKio [i, 109» 3], platform, 
and then pressed v^th sbnesj-or with pestle (nvantW) 
in a mortar P, 28] to yield its juice which 

was recalted in .a c/wmO fix, 89, 8], the oup for the 
gods, or in Hih4^ and chamasa, the cups for tlie priests. 
Sorngriases tf was steeled in water (apy&yana) to yield 
^ fuica ^ ^74, 8 ] . Tlie plant has been sought to be 

'^^Gntlfied as the Afghan grape or the eugar-cane or s 
species of hop. but not with certainty, Its exhilarating 
and exciting effects are alluded to [viii, 18]. 

• Amusemonis. These* included chariot-racing, horse- 
racing, dicing, dancing, and music. The race was esUed 
dji [y, 37, 7], the race-course, kashihd [viii, 60, 8] or 
ropti/a [viii, 41, 4], and was broad, urvl, and of measur¬ 
ed distance [viii, 80. 8]. Viipald was the nan^e of a 
swift steed or racer [i, 116, 5}, 'Dicing, cksho [i, 41, 9], * 
was played widi aiaieS/ pij fi, 92.10], and led to ruin 
sjid sJavera* for paying the debts incurred [x, 34, 2J. 

gambling son was chastised by his father [ii, 28, 
§. Dancing was indulged, in by both sexes to ^e ac-- 
companimenl of music from cymbal (dphdti) [X, 14G, ’ 
2], and the. three types of musical instrumont. operat* 
ed by percussion, string, and wind, were already , 
known, viz. the drum, duiwiubhi £i, 28, 5], lute, , > 

[ii, 43, 3}, or lyre or harp, vdna, with Its seven QUtes * 
recognized and distinguished [x, 33, 4], and the fintA . 
(of reed) called Twdi [Xi 135, 7]; . , ' 

Polity. The political evolution of ^gvedjc India may 
ba traced in the following ascending series of forraa* 'j 
■ l^ns or groups:— , 

(1) The Family <GriH» or Kul4« ' • 

<2) The Village {OdTpOi).' . •. va 


i 
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(3) Th6 Canton or Clan <7ii). 

(4) Tho People {Jano). 

(5) The Country (Rwhfra). 

Family. The unit of social formation was the ^ 
family comprising several roembera living under a 
common head, the father, or eldeat brothe^called the* 
Kulapa [x, 179, 2], in the same house calle^Sfiha [ill, 
S3, 6; ii, 42, 3], which was large enough to accommodate 
not merely tl^ entire undivtd^ family but also their 
cattle [vli, 66, 16] and sheep [x, 106, 5] at night, re¬ 
turning from their grazing grounds, waja [ii, 38, 8]. 
The house with its several rooms could be shut up [vil,. 
86 , 6 ]. 

Village. An aggregate of several families made up 
the Gr&ma [i, 44, 10] or village, which is contrasted •* 
with the forest, aranya, With wHd animala and 
plants [x, 90, 8]. The term grdma wa^ s^etimea used 
to denote the village folk [po^am *'the horde 

seeking eows,^' in lii, 33, 11]. A village had its head 
man called Gramam [x, 62, Ilf 107, 5], 

Clao. The next larger formation was called the Vti 
[tv, 4, 3; 37,. 1], implying a settlement, from the root 
vii, to “enter'* or “settle*’, und« thahead called Viipatl 
[i, 37, 8]. It is, however, difficult to state whether the 
Vi^ of the Rtpveda wag a local subdivision, a canton, or 
a blood-kinship like a clan, and in what exact relation 
it stood to the Grdmr or to Kula and Gctra. 

The people (Jami), Larger than the Vii was the Jana 
[k, 84, 2 ]. In ii, 26, 8 we have the seriea—“Putra, 
Jafttna, Vi6, and Jono, ” “family, canton, or clan, and 
the people." In x, 91, 2, the,<^ha or family is contrast¬ 
ed with the Vil and /drw. Hegarding /ina, wc have - 
mention of the famous live peoples,, “paficho jandih,” 
and of the peoples called the Yadua {Yadva-jaTiii}, 
Yadvih in vlU, 6, 46, 48] and the Bharataa [Bhdrato- 
jana in iii, 53,12]. The king is also called the protector * 
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oi the /ana or people [Goptd janoeya in iii, 43, B]. 

The Coimtry, The tenn for the country or kingdom 
wsB Rashpra [iv, 42, 1].^ 

The King. The Vedic kingship waa the natural out¬ 
come of the conditions surrounding the Aryans as in¬ 
vaders in a hostile country. *‘War begat the king'* in 
Vadic, as in Teutonic, history generally, ^igvedg, x, 
124, S, refers to the sad plight at a people not choosing 
. a king to lead them against the enemy. The king v/as 
'dius the leader in person of war*oi aggression and also 
in defaced. He was called '^the protector of the peo¬ 
ple” (Ooptd iianaav^) > as wa have already seen, and a 
'^sacker of cities” (purdm bheffd). 

In return for these services, he received the 
obedience of his people, sometimes voluntary, but 
%Pmetimes compelled [\x, 7, 5], and also contributions 
made by them for the maintenance of royalty [ ca lled 
ball (i. 64, 4) ]; bail-hriti “receiving tribute” in vii, 6, 
.6, and x, 173, 6j. Tribute also came to the king from 
hostile tribes subdued [vli, B, 5; 18, 16]. 

In return he performed ikie duties of judge, probably 
as, a court o! appeal in civil Justice, while'in 
jugSee he exercised a wide lurisdiction [i, 
l3i iv, 33 . Himself above ptmishment (adandga), he 
wielded the rod of puniehment (da^'a) as the cht^* 
executive of the people, employing spies iot hia work 
tvlii, 47,11], 

The marks of roy^ty were the pomp of dress fr, 85, 


■ \ 81, the p pssession of a pa lace [iX, 4l, 5], and of a rettotre. 

f 'There fs mention of palaces with 1,000 pillars Til, 41. 51 ' ' *3 
. and 1,000 port^ 6]. •' 'i 


Hia Minulera, The foremost waa the Puro^Mfo^ 


lenotA 
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rv 53^Af ’ "occorduiK to cteftr village, and 
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literally “placed in front'’ [i, 1,11- His office was called 
Purohiti and PurodJw t'di^ 60, 12; 83, 4]. He was the 
sole associate of the king as his preceptor, or guide, 
philosopher, and friend. Examples of Purohitas In the 
^iffveda are ViivSrfiltra or Vasishtha, in the service of 
the Bharata king, Sudas, of the TytUu family [iii, 33, 
33; yii, 18]; the Purohita of Kuruaravana [x, 33]; and 
Dev4pi, the Purohita ci ^Intanu [x, 88]. His chief 
fwiction was that of tiie domestic priest of the king. He 
vas the alter ego of tlie king in all religious matters. 
But he also assumed leadership in matters poKtlcal. He 
accompanied the king to battle and strengthened him 
by hxB prayers for his safety and victory C^U, 18, 13]. 
It was the predominance of the Brihraaj^ in poUtlca 
which is signiilcaiLt in all s^es of Indian histcxy. 

The king’s entourage also included the Sendni, 
“leader of the army” [vli, 20, B; ix, 86, 1 ], and the 
’Orafnani, the leader of the villa^ [x, 62, 11; 107, B] 
foe both oivtl and military purposes. There must have 
heen many Gr&mants in a ^gdom, but the texts seem 
to contemplate only one as being in the royal entour¬ 
age, possibly as a represent eilve of the rural interests 
and populai^on. The king’s personal following was also 
called upoafi (dependents) [x, 87, 23] a^td ibhya [i, 65, 
4], , * 

,, AscmUics, IHie king's autooracy was' somewhat 
j l^ited by Uie popular bodies called the Sabhff-and 

tl^ugh which the will of the people expressed 
itself’on important matters, affecting ^e'^r welfare, in- 
' oh^ing the electton of the king himself, 

• «'’the SabhS- ia, mentioned in many passages of the 
Cvi» S3, ^ viitv 4, x, 34, 6], which, howfflver, 
' - do. apt defcie its'fixact character and fun^^na. K ia 
.' oaed in the sense of an assembly as well as of the hall 
Or meeting-place for social mtercouxsS tod discussion 
public matte’s lil® oowa, and. A par®^ 

''^eminent In the AssembV’ is called wbhd-soha [x, 71* 
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10]; ^Vorthy o£ the Assembly”, e sabh^ya [ii, 24, IS]; 
there is mention also of the iSabhd being attended by 
persons of noble birth, su-jdta {vii, 1, 4], and of ‘Vsalth 
worthy of the Sabhd sabhavdn in iv, 2, 5), These 
terms probably indicate that the ^gvedic SQbk& was a 
Council of Elders or Nobles. 

The •S'amici is also mentioned in many passages in the 
Rigvsda without throwing light on its exaet character. 
Th«« is a reference to the king being a iamiliar figure 
in the 5atniti [s, &7, 6], and to his duty of attending it 
[ix, Q2, 6]. One passage represents the king meeting 
the Somiti with power invincible and capturing their 
minds and their resolutions [x, 166, 4J. Another em- 
phasizes the fact that concord between the king and 
the Samiti was essentia] for the prosperity of the realm 
[x, 101, 3 : a prayer for union of Mantra (Policy) Alms, 
Minds (Ma«ah), Hearts (Chiltam) and Endeavour 
(dJcuti) between the king and Assembty (5omiti)-]< 
Justice. Evidence is meagre on this subject. The 
system of Wsrgeld (monetary compensation to rela¬ 
tives of the man killed) was In force. A man is called 
a SiOadaya [il, 32, 4], as the price of his blood was & 
huadred «ows. But the niggardly and unpopular Pcmi • 
was called a Vairadeya [v, 61, 8], deserving ‘‘the re¬ 
quital of enmity”. The ftadng of such pricea diows an 
improvement upon the primitive system of “eye for eye 
ahd tooth for tooth”, and a restrictf^ of the sphere of 
Terns like Vgra, (vif, S8, 6] and ^a- 
Sf^ lx, 97, 11], literally “seizing aHve”, are takenseo ' 
omcials. The arbitrator of dispute was * 
‘Tying in the midst” [x, 97, iW/ i 
wi^llage Iff called Ordwya-vUin in the letei . 
roifisnya-Sorfihitd [il, 3,1, 3]. “ f 

. War. The Eigvedic wars Were those for defwxw and. v 

S eats, and also e^^dition into neighbourtng terrl' 
to fte saj^ of booty (x, 142, 41. A 
i [«, 54, 2} or a t&na ti, ^ 1 ^ 1, 0 j. - 
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•aoopB ouby the foot- 

hand figtt. ' 1 ,, ffo 41 The equip* 

Wldieragainst the dtar.o^ ^S'ibe^L 

ment ol the 'He washed with 

the account 0 lDaie--oJfi« W5. 72 4 ^ 

the foUowir^ weapo:^ : (1) bow , 

(“warrtoT weUrequipped with bow, arrow. 

“( 2 > Colfolmall, varma. made up ot 

ptetea, sewn together (spitfo) [i, 31.15. ^ , 

oSed atU. described as being woven (vyuta) and 
tdose-fitting isurahhi) [1,122, 2, vi, 29, 3], j.j. 

' .(31 Hsifldguard, }^agh‘M, b 8 protection against fnc- 
ot bowstring Cv^ 75,14]. . ^ 

a) Helmet, iipra of iron (or copper! tV*87^4. 
os^pral « d gcdd Cli, 34. 3 '. Iviraj,va.4ipra3., ThS. 

feaiaffitedwftTPior was a «prij? [*> ^>js‘ , ... .. 

weapons «f“red^to^ as, sword, with 
' afefiflth. ^dMfftand the attached Wt, vfiw [t, 162 , 

IB. IT]) u. 32, 

mjflale f ^ and odri [i, 5l, S] 

*hng- 5 tona?* 'IH weapons aienaeelveB to skfllw, 

• was drawn V tV«>. 

• tour horses [av l8< iK “i^ie controlUd ho' the 

• didver, ps 5S. 7}. ^ oI: reins,, J^mC, wd 

whip, kdA comp«dett-wwTWr W 


?i('l ’fcw.*...'. 
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seated to his left and hence called savyn^htha {ii, 19, 6; 

X, 102, 8], 

Other accompanlmeDts of war were banners, dhvaja 
[vil, 85, 2], drums, iuTidubhi [i, S8, 9}, and war-cries, 
kranda [ii, 12, 8]. 

Military operations iooluded the storming of defences, 
earthworks or dikes, thrown up against attack [vi, 47, 
2 ] or siege of forts (Pur) by fire [vlt 5,3']- 

I»Ninujig. The ^igvedio cdviliaation was baaed on 
plain living and high thinking, It is lacking in great 
monuments of materiol progress like the Egyptian of 
Aeayrian* cWiliz&iion but not in p;roo£s of intellectual 
and spiritual progreas. Life was simple, but Thought 
high and of farthest reach, wandering through eternity. 
Some of the Prayers of the like tbe Giyatd 

Mantram, touch the btRhest point of knowledge and 
sustain human soul to this day, while no Kmdu, how¬ 
ever modernized, will permit a single alteration of 
their original accents, syllables, or words. 

The history of is the history of the culture 

of the age. The Rigved^ in the form In which it is now 
extant is a compo^te work mgde up of different parts 
Wid Chrohol^ical strata, comprising not merely the* 
hy^fis proper in praiae of the gods, invocations, end 
sactidciel songs, but also ballads, fragments of secular 
poetry, and hymns conveying the highest philosopbU' 
cel speculation. The Rigveda itself refers to older an^ 
* later poetry and to older end later Riahis, the aotho^ 
cj'its hjTODs fi) li 109, 2, etc/]. Ps material had been 
rbuilding fhtoxigh the ages. Ba^ Blahl was the "abet*'' 
of the hymns revealed to him as the result of.hU cotH. 
tttphti'on based on practice oi fpoos ot, auate^it^ 
tx^ 2]. He conBned them to hie sdn nha 

p^iL family. Each particular R*.«hi'Kifta at family 
^ functioned as a Vedo school where fts own stock 

. .pf ii;^ns was conserved and transnu^twi hom sire io 
fon; nr, preeeptor to pupil. The jvojlt of aH thase 
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farrUlies of Rishis or Vedic schools resulted in a large 
output, a general, natioial stock of hymns. Out of this 
general body or fioatmg mass of hymns, a handy selec¬ 
tion was necessary for purposes of worship. Thus arose 
lie selection called the Ripueia-Samhitd, out of which 
arose on similar prindples the other three Vedic 
SMtiitfis of Sama, Yajus, and Atharvan. We have thus 
here four stages in the growth of Vedic learning: 
(o) the growth of the earliest hymns; (b) multiplica¬ 
tion of hymns at dlAerent centres or schools, the dif¬ 
ferent priestly families; (c) selection of hymns in the 
Rigueda-Samhtta; ai>d (dj growth of the other three 
Vedic Sarhhitas out of the original material presttved 
and presented in the Hipveda-5amhihl> 

All this development recorded in the Rigveda points 
to a long history. '^SMne hundreds of years must have 
been needed tor all the hymns found in the Rigveda to 
come into being" [Macdon®^ . “Centuries must have 
elapsed between the Composition of the earliest hymns 
and the completion cd the Saihhita of the Rigveda” 

K itefnitz]. And, accordir;gly, when we come to the 
eda. we come to a high degree of linguistic and phi- 
los(^hical developmentf The ^gvedlc Sanskrit shows 
no kace of a growing languagSr, Jts ^tire grammati- 
oal aechanism is perfetted; every tense, mood, every 
iminbet and person, of the verb, is fixed, and al^.the 
terminatiouB of the cases are firmly established, pornb> 
Ing to the later and more advanced inflectional stage 
the. Hfe-hifitory of a language. As remarked by 
Scmsen, “even these earliest specimens of .Vedic poebry 
belong to the modem Hatory of the human race." 

The nrinciptas .nil wl^feh the selection and erraiig& 

' firieut td hymns were made in the and * 

mettiods of their conservation show consideTab^a 
Utera^ skill and originality of design First, six oi 
'^e R^edic Rishis were dmsen as the ro^at represen¬ 
tative ones whpse work was of cor^servM^. 
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These Were Grltsanmda, Viivimitra, Yamadeva, Atrl, 
Bharadvfija, and Vasishiha, The hymns attributed to 
them were arranged in aix separate ‘Tamlly’* books, the 
Ma^dalas II-VII of the ^igveda, which form its nucleus. 
To these were added (1) the group of hymns by other 
familioa to form the second part of Manila 1 

(2) the hymns making up the first part of MandaJa Z; 

(3) the hymns attributed to the family ol ^shi Ka^va 
maldng up Map^a VIII; (4) The collection of Soma 
hywins ih one place, Mand^ Instead of leaving 
diem mixed up with the hymns making up the other 
Mandalas; and (5) a collection of supplementary hymns 
of the same number (191) as the number of hymns of 
Mandala 1, to form Mand&l^ exhibiting some special 
features in its language, metrical form, and contents 
comprising philosophical hymns and those bearing on 
miecellaneous topics like marriage or burial. 

The Sarhhiti thus compiled contained 70,000 lines out 
of which 5,000 are found to be repetitions. This was 
because there was already in the country a floating mass 
of hymns upon which the !^shls composing the later 
hymns had drawn as common literary property. It is 
also be noted/that a high standard o£ verbal authen.' 

iicity was maintained in the long interval between 
the rise of the hymns and the constitution, by gramma¬ 
tical editors, of th« extant phonetic text celled the 
Samhita. These editors have scrupulously present 
in the SaihhitS text the actual words used by the< 
ancient aeers and the most jjvinute irregularities of ac¬ 
cent c£c alternate forms without any attempt at modw- 
- nuation, except where changes are called tor in phonV- 
fie forms by rules prevailing in the later phase; 

-Sanskrit language when Ae sacred text: wkss* 
edited. T5ius the word sxmna. was • not replaced .by* 
dputtwoi but the form of the words t vent woiiM 

as hy A^, "fw thou, 0 Agni;’ 

. ^eft the Samhita toxt was consribitod, other devirais 
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wcr€ evolved for its own conservaUon turn against 
possible changes or corruption in tune. These may be 
considered in this connection, though they were con- 
siderably Uter in time. The first was formation 
of a new text of the Sarhhiia itself in which every single 
word is shown in its independent and phwetteally un- 
modified form and compounds are separated »nto their 
eluents. This is called the Poda-pdt/ia % 

The ether device was the Kratnfl-pdfha, atep-text , in 
which every word of the Pada-pa^ha eppeats twice 
to be pronounced both after the preceding and before 
the IcOowing one. Thus abed as replanting the 
first four words would be read as ab, be, cd. 

The scheme of protecting the purity of the sacred 
text was further elaborated by the composition of 
special tteatUes like the Pratiiakhyai. presenting, with 
Ssmdea, the euphonic modification necessary ^ 
biininc the Pada into the Sorahita text, and the 
At«ileramatiw> or Indexes, stating the number of the 
hymns, verses, wotda, and even syllables of the sacred 
t^t by way of checking its integrity, '^heae devtees 
have secured a faithfulness of tradition unperaUeled In 
any oUier ancient • literature” [India's Past by Msfl- 

fiSmatUm. NOW as to the inetiiods of l^mteg aad 
ftdiaadion in that a«. Aa has been ahwdy ^dicated, 
the hOBte of ih» teacher was the school where he tau^i. 
ihs pacti^l^ sacred texts for which ho wp • 

ble to ih pupils, mostiy h^a aoni or Hephews, Tot- 
texta ware te ^ first ^Mtance learnt by rote. 
Siflusd® Wl, 10?, 4] refers to the repetiti«i by mO: 
pupil of 'wovds by his teacher. A great iw., 
^anoe ‘was attached to enimdatfoa and pronund^, 
tten. Tltepe l 9 meat'OP of savw forms ot tfttemee an4 
four grades of speech 164.3, D( Taitfi- fiath., vi, 4 7, 
afid also of the akUI of Vievfimitra in rerftetloa TRo., 
ihr 55, I?]- But the fubdamenial eductctipnal ra^od • 
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was tdpas or practice of penance and austerity as a pro* 
cess of seli-realizaVoD [x, 109, 4; 154, 2; 190, 1; 167, 1] 
by which was product the Afuni of divine afflatus 
“(cieoeshita) [x, 136, 2, 4, 5], or Vipra, Ihe ‘'inspired 
sfnger” [i, 129, 2, 11; 162, 7; iv, 26, 1] (from rooj vfp, 
“quiver"), of the Maniahi [vi^, 103], comprehending all 
knowledge of which only a part is ea’d to be revealed 
in human speech (vitk). We have thus here stated the 
profound philosophical position attained in the Ripvedo . 
tiiat wtat ft rendered explicit in the creation is but a 
r fragment of the hnpllcit or the Absolute. Another 
toteresfmg passage [vii, lOS] refers to a period of 
intense subjectivity and concentration followed by En¬ 
lightenment (parjatiya from pri, to become perfect) by 
the pup'l becomes qualified to be an expounding 
teacher (udcHomatJddishii^^), juat as frogs, after a sea¬ 
son of slumber, are quickened into activity by the 
clouds (parjanya). 

Beligion and Plu]osoi>hy. The ^igvedlc sin^licity o| 
life contrasts Itself with the elaboration of its reVgious. 
side as shown In thei magnitude of the pantheon. 

iWt, W9 hSve B group of deities standing for the 
pric^p^ phsnomena of nature, viz. (a) I>yattS ^sfcy) ; 
<b) (earth) fcf. dyavi-pHthwi "heaven'«3dj 

* earth" in i, 143, 2; 159, U etc.]; (c) Vontflo (the sliy*g^ 

; proper), theaubjept ^ewne of noblest hyhsis'hf 

• ihe ^igveds, 'Varupa U also givoi 
; ^g^^Bpondjng to the ^aman god AkiK^M^zda^ tn 

' »Qre pMldsaphical hymna pf the Vart^ 

/ V ' ^ f(ha. inmate cd the ooemic, Saii, later. fha.mo^ 
i^decj (d) rj^^ihiagcd of tkunder^ectt, wbo cawe^ 
V*Imira gt^du^y sca«iied sm^emanv over Vam^Si 
Cl- ^ligvedlc ^ecisldp «k^e Aryans teft the dry teglGha 
' ' ad. the PunjaV and advanced eastward te the hoW lar^ 

©vffhmflWrta notfed for roin and rtotm{ {e)-tihc 
^2;’/^MK^^&r8hfppad to fio less than-five fb^ss as 
S^tn, representing ^ 

*' < 

V.^ ‘’M.:: 'r,•. • ' - 

■: '■ I-;- ■ 
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of the sun; ( 3 ) Mifra> more famous In 1 ”^ than Iri Ir^dxa 
where he ia associated with Varmja; (4) Ptoon, aym- 
bolizing the power of the sun in its sflecta on tlw 

growth of herbs and vegetaUc®; (3) Vishtiu, reprera^ 

iag the swIft-^moving sun to the ^ttgruedo, though later 
he is worshipped as. an Independent god; (/) Budro, or 
storm-god, the precursor of later Siva; <g) the two 
A^ins. representing the morning and evjning st^; 
(h) the Meruls, storm-gods attending on Rudra; (i) 
Vdyu and (j) Vata. the wind-gode; (k) Parjav^a, *e 
ffod of rain, the waters and the rivers; (i) Usto, the 
god of dawn, inspiring some of the most beautiful 
Rigvedic poetry. ...... , / ^ 

Kext, we have a-group of domestic delhes, vis. (a) 
Agni the god of fire in his three forms, the sun In the 
heavens, the Ughtnlng, and the terrestrial fire; (b) 
5<wna (draught of immortality), who has inspired the 
most m^aUcal hymns of the ?igVcda and Is identified 

With the moon. u / \ 

We have also a group of abstract deluefl, viz. (a) 
Araidhd, faith, and (b) Manyu, wrath. 

There were also some minor deities like (a) the 
Ribhtbs, aerial elves; (b) the Apsaros, water-nympha; 
alid (e) the Gandhurvas, aerial sfiriUs. 

Some limes, the gods are conceived of as animals, e-g. 
ladra aa bull, the Sun aa a swift horse. But thlB does 
tjot indicate any animal worship in the Ri^eda. Nor 
fp 'theri in the Btguedc any trace of what is known as 
potemiam, ia belief in an animal ancestor ^th the con- 
jequent tr^tmsnt df that animal as sacred and divine, 
V of snake-worehip, although the snake ^ures aa 
god of abyas, or as th« demon producing djfought whom 
Mra destroys, though' there may be a tsace of Fetish* 
^ as ^een, for instance, in toe use oi the. image of 
Xndraas protection against one's e&wni^a. The ^igvediu 

S is had also their enesries whO '^e de^gtieted aa 
ttrt^ 9nd 
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The Rigvedic religion consisted principally In wor«* 
ship being ofTared to the gods whose lavouis or boons 
are expected by the parforroance o£ prescribed sacrl- 
hces by which these could be secur^ or controlled. 
The sacrifice consisted oi offering of milk, grain, ghee, 
flesh, and Soma. But U is the Some-sacrifice alone 
which is elaborated in the ^ipveda. The ceremonial 
religion was so far developed as to have given rise to 
seven different cl&ssaK of priests necessary for Its per¬ 
formance, vir, the prieats rsciling hymns, the 

Adhvaryu performing manual functions connected 
with worship, the Udgdtri singing the S&man chants, 
together wl^ their assistants. Some eacxiflees were 
elaborate and costly and could be performed only by 
the king or the nobles (the Afaghai^ons). The Rtgueda 
is thus distinctly aristocratic in its outlook and has 
very little of popular religion suitable for the masses. 

All this ritualistic religion, however, culminated in a 
profound philosophy which finds expression chiefly in 
the tenth Mondala of the Rigueda, and also in other 
passages. The mult^Hctty of the gods is frankly and 
boldly questioned and the ultimata unhy of the universe 
is asserted as the creation of one God to whom different 
designations are applied, such as Vi^akuTmd, Htrapv®-* 
garbhd, Rrajdpari, or Xdifl, the primeval mother. 
creation is also preaented as the outcome of the sacri¬ 
fice made by the Virfifpuriuho (Oversoul) or ci evola- 
lAoh from non-being manifested in the form of water 
or heat. The W^edic passage fl, 1S4] pointedly refers 
to One R<afi,ty {ekam sat) wh«n the sages speit. 
of In many ways, calling it Agnl, Yama or Mdtamitoa’V.' 

Lastly, the Rigved® believes in the life after death in'’ 
the world controlled by Yama.‘ 

v^'f ^ Macdftaell lad and 
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SPurcaK. The Rlgvedlc civilization Is to be distin¬ 
guished from the civilisaton revealed in the later 
Vedic works, such as the Vedic SoTfihitds, the 
5 rdh7nana$, the Arani/okas, and the 
We may noie at the outset how the dlflerent branohes 
of Vedic literature had grown out of one another, The 
Sarhhiid of the (ligveda was the primary work. The 
Sdmo-Vada $afhhtfd was made out of it But the two 
Barnhill of the yajuT-Vcda, Black and White, contain 
caw matter, the iormulffi and prayers for the Adhvaryu 

E t In fiharge of the actual performance of the sacri- 
acts. The Black Yajur-Veda is so called because it 
combines into one whole-its contcnta of both verse and 
prose, whelher the formulae and prayers or their prose 
explanations or comments. The White yojur*Veda, 
however, confines the verse and prose formuls to the 
Samh*ta called the Vdjasan^yt Sarhhita and relegates 
^e prose explanations to a Brdhma$a colled the 
^dtapatha BrdhmotM. Lastly, there was the Atharva- 
Vedo Samhitd meant for the priest called Brdhmon who 
iuperintended the whole sacrifice. It contains 781 
'^OTUis and about 6,000 verses, some, of which are even 
edder than the ilipveda, and some givo interesting se« 
. calhr dntails. These are (1) Songs and Spells for heaV 
of diseasaa [e.g. ^ describing fever]; (2) Bene- 

for fajtncx, sh^herd and merchant; (8) Spells 
for harmony i[with maater, or at AssemWy or CoiKt 
•of Law); <4) ScQgs of marriage and love; (5), Songs 
in aid of Royalty, and the like, 

The SaTfvhitds were followed by the BreShmonos, the 
and the ITponiahcidr. 

The BTdhnKTMs, &a aarli^ Indo^Buropoan prose 
Ifterature, are thede^gl trealiseB, explaining In 
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minute detail the Vedic aacrlftciol ceremohlal and illu&> 
trstlng its value by numerous stories and speculations 
on Its origin. They are attached to the Yedaa, e.g. the 
Aitoreya BrahmoM ot the {tipveda dealing with Soma 
sacriAces and royal inauguration ceremonies; the 
Panchavifhia ol the Sdmaueda which contains the 
famous Vrityoftoma by which non-Aryans could be 
admitted to Aryan ao^dety; the ^oTapatha of the White ' 
Yajurveda, tha most valuable worh of the Vedic age in 
the vari^ of its contents; and the Gopctha Brdhmat>a' 
of the At^rvo-Veda, 

Tha Artuiyakss are the concluding portions of the 
BrdhmaTW and ara so called because Oie philosophical 
end mystical character of their contents required that 
they should be studied in the solitude of the arottya ox 
forest, The extent Aronyoka works are the Aitereyfl, 
the Kaushirafci, and the Taitfinya, which are append- , 
ages to the Brdhma^ works of those names, and of 
which the first two are associated with the Rigveia and 
the third with the Black Yajurveda. 

The Arenyote form a transition culminatintf 
in the Upanishodj which are usually their fijiiu 

form and, indeed, mark the last stage in ^ i 

development of BTdhmouo literature end, tfem ’ ' 
their language, closely approximating to. classical 
Sanskrit, emerging about 500 B.c„ represent tha 

latest phase of Vedic literature. The contents oC-'. 
the Rtgweda brdadly reveal its twofold character, phito- 
sophieal and ritualistic (fcarww-fcfc^), 

of which the latter is developed and elaborated In ^ 
BrdhtHm* proper, aifl the former In the Upankhafy^ 
The Upatwahrtds thus do not behave in the sscrlflolal > 
caremonial but in the saving knowledge by which % 
deltverancc is obtained from mundane exfatawse. /^^ 
through the ebaorptloh of the individual swl in the * ■ i 
world-goul (d«md). ThS two oldwt and mostimpen^tanh- .? 
^ the irpenishods are the Chhando^a- of the 
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vedft and the Brihoddronyaka of the White Yajuruedo- 
Among other L^ponishods of note may be mentioned the 
Kathaka, lU, iveti^atara. Maltrayatiiya, TaitUriya, 
Mui^aka, Prasna, Mai;idflkya, and Kene, but except the 
KSthaka, these are not believed to be much older than 
Buddhiam. 

Later Vedic history and civiiitatibn are to be studied 
in all this vast and varied literature indicated above. 

Extension of TciTit(u 7 . In the period of the .^ipvedo, 
the centre of civilization was shifting from the west, 
the land of the famous five peoples (pofichojond^^) in 
Panjab, to the east, the land between the Sarasvatl 
. and the DrishadvaU, the home of the Bharatas. But 
I now the localization of civilization in the more eastern 
f regions has been definitely achieved. Its centre is 
Kurulcshetra, bounded on the south by Khindava, on 
. thfi north by TtXrghna and on the west by Parlbah. In 
ration to ihie centre, the later Madhyade.4a, the land 
ot^e Kurus and Pafichalas, with the Vasas and U^na^ 
raa, are located the Satvents to the south, and the 
^itrara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras to the north be- 
y{md the Himalayas, by a famous geographical and 
'^utologic^ passage found in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
While the west recedes into background, the 
east of the Kuru>Pafi)^la country come 
hHo prominence, like Kosala (Oudh), Vids&a' 
'^orth Bihar),. Magadha (south Bthax), and Afiga 
(east Bihar), while to the south about the Vin- 
dh^ias, which are not mentioned In any Vedic 
isxit. are located unperfectly Brghmanized eut- 
* «as( Mbes like the Andhras and Pulindas (mentioned 
In! As^an Inscr^tk^ns), Matibas, Puhd^as and ^shares 
{who ^1} live On the Madras, border of Orissa end 
^e&k Mu^da dialect) and the Naishadhas, as w^I aa 
^e ra^cn called Vldarbha tnenfioned in the Aitaf'din 
vHr «, 9J and Vpftnighad Br&hma^ 

ii( 440J. BvJdentty th« Aryan civibMttoa had not yet 
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overstepped the Vindhya. 

New States and Peoples: The Kwu'Pancbdlaa. 

An extended territory brou^t with it nev Slates and 
Peoples, new centres of life. We hear no Longer oi 
the Anus and Pruhyus, the Turvasaa, the Krivls and ^ 
Kurus, the Purus and ih6 Bharataa of the buf 

of new tribal formations and amalgamations led by the 
Kuru-Pahchlbs who tn the texts as the best re- 
presentadvea Vedic culture, models of good form, 
apeakera of the best Sanskrit [^atapatho Br., IH, 2, S, 

IS], performers of sacrifices with perfection, having 
the best of kings, running the best Academy, and lead¬ 
ing in other ways. * The KausJiitalci BrdHmana refers to 
people going to the north in search of pure speech 
[vli, 6]. The PahehaJa king, Pravahan,a Jaivall, is raen- 
tioned as dsuly attending the Pdnchdld-FarisA^ [Chh. 

Up., V, 3; Bytho. Up., vi, 2, .1-7]. The hostility bet¬ 
ween the Kurus and Pahchalas as depicted in ttie J 
MohflbhdfflW is not known In the Vedic texts wtidi 
tell of the confederate kingdom of the Kuru-Padchal^ 
as being a seat of culture and prosperity, though tba, 
independent hiatt^ of the Kurus seems to have beep, 
chequered. They had their zenith of prosperity undef, 
and Janame^aya, whose capital was Asand^ 
vant [^ata. Bt., sdii, 5, 4, 2] with two other towns. *. 
Mashjjara [Aifa, Br., viii, 23, 3] and KfirotJ [iSat Si„ ' 
ix, 6, 2,15]. The Atharvaveda [kx, 127» 7-l(C desertbes . - 

this prosperity by stating that in the rashfro h 

Parikflhit the husband asks ihe wife what he xr 

bring her; “curds, stirred drink, or liquor,’' SO 

were the whole people there, But the Chhand^ssi 
tlpanishiid alludes to a hailstorm or perhaps -a s^ow?^'^" 
.01 locustaffleUng fee,Kurus, and the 
to some cStaslTJ^he in wWfe they perished-, - 

confederate Kur\i-Pahch§Ia kingdom continued ffe 
n^ity ^ a loug time wife an extensive t6i«tory fax- r3 


dfca^lay Aff.eiiaf toivns like KAnipUya, 
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KauMmbl, and Parichakra [&at. Bt,, xiii, B, 4,1]. 

Kosaia, and Vidaha. The Aryan expansion to> 

wards the eaat is indicated in a le^nd of datapaths 
Brflhmatifl [1, 4,1, lOj 17] describing how Ma^hava the 
Videgha* (i.e, King of Videha) migrated from the 
Sarasvaii, the land of Vedlc Culture, crossed the Sad&- 
nirl, the eastern boundary of Ko^a (modem 
Gandak), and came to the lend of Videha» The texts 
In fact testify to the growth of three kingdoms as seats 
of Vedic culture, sd£. Koiala, Kail, and Videha, which 
sometimes confederated between themselves. Para, son 
Of hgures as a king of both Ko^U and Videha 

' lSSAkhd,yo.na $Twta S^tra, xvi, 5, 11], while Jala 
Jatukarpya as a Purohita it the Kodalas, Ki^s, and 
' Videhas [ib. Ivi, 29, 6]. The most famous kings of the 
times were the two philosopher-kings, Ajit^atru of 
and Janaka of Videhei who were leaders of 
' thought, in association with the Brahman scholars, 
YIjnavalkya, and $vdtaketu. 

l^gadha and Anga. Beyond the pole of Aryan 
;^viUzation lay Magadha which along with Ahga is in¬ 
dicated as a distant lend in the Atluirvaueda [v, 22,14] 

. which is also familier with the Bengal tiger and makes 
the king at his consecration step i,^on a tiger skin. The 
estpreseion Anga-Magadk&i' occurs in the GopatHa 
Sr^hTnana [ii, 9}. .A M&gadha is dedicated in the 
Tiriamjcda [Vij. Softhhita, xxx, 5, 22] to loud noise 
suggestive of minstralsy. A M&gadha ip 
^ lAi9T literature denotes a mlhstzeL The dielike t6 
Megadha is as as the ^igv$da if the Klka^as it nun- 
hens wane U^adhahSr a» some believe. The dislike ie 


^ ^ 9 Is. however, to be noted that the prlMt and Jr s ^ 
>feiy B^MiCure wM GetaSRa a ? 4 gvedio ana ^ 

use laihCT SAtaolahH Ois facfciM this eastwfttd.eYteisiois * 
Of Aryan oivUkSUoo was acMerea In the Urns oi tbi itiavsdo, 
TlttMfore; find Vid^ almdv ttt Vodic eulWre 

u&d^ King Jancka and BMd lb was 

eastemmest cutfost end far^s^ from its beadousrtvs. .' * 
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more «plicit in the Atfeofuoueda where evil thiJige 
like iever aie wished away to the dislatit westerners 
V like the Gandharts, Bahlikas, and Mujavants [v^ 22, 1] 
[&hA t6 easterners, AAgas and Magadhaa. It was due 
to the imperfect Brahmanization of these regions, the 
home of the aborlgiaes. audi^ later, of Buddhism which 
did not believe ia the caste-system. The native 
?4lagc^hazi6 afe*als<i dubbed gs Yraiy^ in the Vedio 
lAtiaervao^d^, sv, 2 , 1«4], regarded^ outcasts 
s&d nomads; spaaMng a PrakriHc direct as indicated 
tta remaric that “they called ^diat was easy of 
utterance (i.e. Sanskrit) hard to speak’* tPaftehavitWa 
Br,, xvi\, 1, 93 . The Prakrits find it hard to accom* 
modate harsh consonantal combinations which San> 
skrit affects. But the 7T5fK<#e were cot strangers to 
Sanskrit when they are described as dlkihlta-vdch, 
speaking the language of the initiated {ibid.]. It was 
open to them to acquire admission to Brahminical so¬ 
ciety by performance of prescribed rites [Apastambo, 
Srcuta Sutra, xxii, B, 4-141, ^ to regard them 

not as non-Aryans but ss Aryans outside the pale qf 
orthodos Brahmin culture. The AiUtreya AtC3)yak ^' 
[ii. If 1] refers to the Vahgas, Vagadhas, and Checaa: 
AS fcttdfl, l.e, non-Aryans, speaking language not in-' ’ 
telh^ble to the Aryans. The Vaga&as i^ght be a mis*.' J 
reading for the Megadhass, while the Cl^raa wero'S ' 
Wild .tribe in the Vindh 5 r 8 region. The Kaujhfta3^,.J 
l^a^whad [iv, 1] sums up the attrition by ^ 
scrfbing Aryan India as represeefed 6y tha 
Vasaa, Matsyas, Kurus, Panch51aa,'lCftiii,ind Vidabas. ; 

. Social System. While the knew of a hep^ 

ditary priesthocd and nobility, and even 
, thiaefoW [vht. 35,1648^ ot fouridd .^lon li, tA 
X, m, 13 (thePurushk-sClkta) ] 'Cd the piopK _ 

saw the development of the fnli-fisdged caste^at^' 
An& todlfferentistion of occupattons grcwinCin atn?^ “ 
jrariety with.progress ef settled- life and due alsq 
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contact with aborigines raising questions of purity of 
blood and the colour bar. 

The system, however, is Mot yet seen to be as rigid 
as in the succeeding period of the Sfitros. It was a mid¬ 
way between the laxity of the Rigveda and the rigidity^ 
of the Sutras. In the Rigvedaj the. restrictions on inter¬ 
marriage applied only to incest, such as marriage bet¬ 
ween brother and sister, father and daughter. In the 
^otcpaiha BrdhTnaTia [1, 8, 3, 6], the restriction is ex¬ 
tended to marriage wiA relations of the third or the 
fourth degree, while BrShmatia and Kahatriya could 
intermarry with the lower castes, Including Stdra, 
Sukanya, daughter of Kshatriya King Saryata^ is men¬ 
tioned as marrying Br^unana Chyavana [ib., iv, 1, 

Sr*?]. 

Change of caste was very unusual but perhaps not im¬ 
possible in that age* I'be .{tipveda describes Viiva- 
mitra as a ^shl, but the Aitareya Brafimanu as a 
KshatriyB' Certain |tigvedic hymns are even ascribed 
to royal Righis. In the tlponishods we have certain 
remarkable examples of kings leading in learning, and 
teaching Brahman pupils, such as King Janaka of 
Videha, King Aivapati of the Kekayas, King Ajata- 
iatm of K^, and King Pravghaca Jaivali of Fanchal& 
But these cases do not prove interchange of castes but 
erf occupations. They only ahow that some of the kings 
of'the ^mes were individually devotees and patrons of 
•learning. Again, there is not a single instance in the 
033.tire Vedic Literature of a Vai^ya. being promoted to 
ihe rank of a priest or a prince, BrShmana or 
Kshatriya. Only, the two i^per castes cultivated closer' 
r^tfODs. 

The hnes en which-the caste s^tem was devdxjplng 
'it this period are,well hidicated in a passage of ^aC 

S )re8eattalive work, the Aitcff^a Bi'dhmu^a [vii, 29); 

t Brihmana is described as a receives of gif to 
(d-ddy?), a drinker of Serna, bdng always on tire nievK 
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(auftsdt/i), and moving at will (vathdJcdma-prflyd5>ya), 
showing that he attached himseh to kings at will. The 
'aiiya la tributary to another (anywya baUfcr't) i to be 
ved on by another (onyaeyadyc^) and to be oppress- 
^ at will {yaxhakanajyeydf})» i.e. removable at the 
king’s will from his land. The Stdra is the servant of 
another {anyasya preahya??), to be expelled at will 
(ledmofthapya^) and to be slain at will (yathdk^o 
vodhyaj^), showing that he had no rights of property 
or life against the Kshatrlya or king. This passage 
points to the spiritual authicffity of the Brahmaha who 
was subject in secular matters to the authority of the 
king as the temporal sovereign. It also shows that the 
Vai^ya, or the commoner, was not given the right of 
property or landholding except on the basis of tribute 
ot tax payable by him in return for his protection by 
the Kshatriya, The Kshatriyas, or nobles, were the 
l^holders and the Vaisyas the tenantry. Grants of 
l^ds and slaves came to the Kshatrlyas as gifts for 
their conquests of the aborigines from the king. 

Economic Life. The growth of economic life is 
mdicated in the many prayers (poushrikoni) contained 
In the Aikarvavida for the success of the farmer, the 
shepherd, the merchant, There are prayers iot 
sowing, growth of corn, for rain, fo? 
increase of cattle, raxotGlams against pests, wild 
Aimals, and robbers, and the like. There was centinu-v 
^ progress in agricuUure and pastoral pursuits. T^e 
pWgh became large and he&vy enou^ to 

tequire a team of tw.en^four oxen IK&^koka ' 

XV, Z] to. dreg fib. The furrow was called sita 
xxi si The SfSlmaV'a cltseifie& agrbultw4^* 

eperatlfins asJ^oushing^ sowing, reaping, and thBa^- > 
log” fc i Xi also reftt^s to. th# use oi -cowdu^ T, 

isho) asiusaure £u, !> 1, 7}-, while the J 

3,4j -x»c, 3-] refers to the value of .the natajhl, 

O of animals. Mw kinds .of grain were grown, ‘ 
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such afl rice (vriht). l^arley (yaya). 
misha), sesamum (tile), and grama ffcdHimo, 

maiuro, etc,, of which a Ust la given iix the Vdjewon^i 
jSttThhifd [xvllh 12]. Their seasons are also mention^ 
barley, sown in winter, ripened in sunder ; nee, sown 
tn the rains, ripened in autumn, but 
sesamum ripened later, In winter [Taitnnya Sa^HMtd, 
vii, 2, 10, 2], There were also two harvests a year 

^ There Vas^a atrlldng development in industry and 
occupations, of which a Ust Is given in the Yojuweda ^ 
rVaja&aneyi Samhita, xxx, 7], We hear of such new 
occupations as those of fishermen, fire-rangers, 
ploughers, washermen, barbers, butchers, footman, 
messengers, makers of ieweb, baskets, ropes, dyes, 
chariota, bows, smelters, smiths, potters, and so forth. 
Architectural skill is Indicated in the constructlw of 
•aie Fire-altar with 10,800 bricks and shaped Ito ? 
large bird with outspread wings iVdjm^eyi SamWta, 
xi-xvili (on Agnichayana)], There is mention of pro¬ 
fessional acrobats (Vomio-nartin) and players 
and flute; of the boatman, Ndvejo Br., 11,3,3, o], 

ferryman or poUman, [Athowttucdfl, ix, 2, C], 

rudders (mumat^a in Jafo. Br,, il, 3; 3, 18), and cue, 
critro, handled by the ftHtfi, and even of a ship of a. •. 
hundred oars (^oJdriiro) [Vijeeaneyi 5omhttd, xxxu 
7] used for sea-voyages. The Atharoav^dd [v. 13, ^ 5 

compares the ruin of a,kingdom to a ship sinking by: -a 
leaking (bft*zn4). Thera is mentten of merchant and ^ 
hia trade,..i^ohi^d [Sata. Br,, 1. 6^.4, 21], and of tha ^ 
moneylender, fctisidt fib,/ xui, 4, 8, 11]. The word 9 
fifishthf occurs In several texts lAitd- Br., iii, 30, 85 iv, ' ' 
2^, 8-0; vii. 18,' 8v Br> 12, etc.] in the sense of . 

a mer^anl-princB and i^oaaibiy the 'headman nf tt* 

• guild”, while the word irelshfft^a is-also interptoted ib^.5 
^ technical Sense implying the presidency of a guild. 

Wc^man figured in-indcsfcry as the dyer (r«}at/W), 
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th« embroiderer (pesasicari), the worker m thorns 

(kantalcifcfin), or the basket-meker 

' advance of civilization la noticed in 

use of metals, A passage in the V'djoaaneyi Samhifd 

Txviii, 131 mentions these as hirany® (golf>» 

(bronze), sydmo, I.e. swarthy (iron), bha (copper), 

slsn (lead), and trapu (tin). Ayos, somewhat undenn- 
ed In the Rigvedo. is new diiTerenUated as sydna- ay« 
to indicate iron [Av„ xi, 3,1, 7 ; ix, 3, 
a^ftts CU».*xl, 3, 1, 7] or loh&yasa [Sato. Br., v, 4, 1. ^J, 
red aysa or copper. 

Copper was used to make bowls [Au., viil, 10, 22]. 

SisOf lead, is mentioned as being used as a weight by 
y^eevers [Vdja. Samhitd, xix, 80]- 
Kajata, silver, was used to make ornaments {rukmc) 
[Sata. Br., xil, 8, 3, 11], dishes, pdtra [Toittinya Br., 
ii, 2, 9, 7; iU, 9, 6, 3], and coins, ftisWca [Paftc/uL Br„ 
xvil, 1,14]. 

Gold, hir<aiy<i, was widely used sm obtained frojn 
the bed of Jita the [Bv., x, 75, 8], or 

extracted from. xl^ 1,«, 26.44], or Sxdm 

ore *,.by.«,aaeaia»g Br., vi, 1 3, 5],; or 

fmnj ««e*!ngs [ib.> 11,1, 1, 5]. It was used to make ' 
oaiaments for neck and breast, nishfca, ear-rinBi| 
'tarrtwi4obha7«i, and cups [iScta. Br,, v, 1, 2, Id; ^ Soji' vx 
There were also jenewn definite weights Of gold ; - 
iriicating a gold currency, e.g;, (d) Ashtd-prild 
[Kdfhaks Sarhhita, xi, 1] and (b) ^cteOT>tt7W=“weigfeit 5 ^ 
e£ lOO Krish^lfls" Br.* v. i, 6, l$], 

Another of new era Is the domeetlcatteil * 0 ( 1 ^ 
the elephant, bfijtitjr virotui, noted for Its strenjffib s 
and virility tAv« ii, 22; 1, 3; iii, 22, 6; vi, 70 , 81. :Th^ ^ 
Isepsr, of the elephant wa8 c^led Ha^tipaM^Sfa^ JS 

Saihhit^ XXX, 11]. . . ^^2 

Polity: RIogship. Kingship was coheoHdaliEfg 
. ^ the nonroal form of gt^ecametit wilih ^tes « 
. growing te both naamber.a*d aUe, * ;>*: ^ 
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The theory of the origin of kingship is quaintly stat¬ 
ed in the following passage cpf the Aitareya Brdhmatut 
[i, 14] : "The Devas and Aauras wore fighting.. .The 
Afiuras defeated the Devas.. .The Devas eald: ‘It is on 
' account of oux having no king (a^rajataya) that the 
Asuras conquer. Let ua elect a king.’ All consented 
(rd;dnafh karaudmuhd iti tothett)." 

Imporlolisiu. There was also emerging the king of 
kings, the conception of paramount power and im¬ 
perial sovereignty expressed in such technical terms aa 
odhirdj, rajadhiraja, samrdt anH ekarat used in moat 
of the texts. The Aitareya BrdhmatM [viii, 16] defines 
£kardt as the sole ruler of the territory up to the seas, 
while the Atharvavada [iii/'l, 4,1] defines BkarAp to be 
the sole paramount sovereign such aa that of the peo¬ 
ple of the eastern regions (prdiV ulidm pati^}. 

There were also developed special ceKmonles for 
; the anointment of emperors, such as the Vdia^aya, the 
and thq Aivomedha, as deacril^ in the 
texts. The last ceremony, according to j4pa?tamba 
, imuta Sdtro [xx, 1 , 1 ], was to be p^ormed only by 
a fidrvabhaiimo sovereign, i.e. by one ruling the whole 
^ country. According to the GopatHa Br&hmaiw, one 
; ' became a Rd;|d by performing the Rdjasuya, while the 
- . Vi^apeya was for the 5amrdt, Aivamedha for Svardf, 

' • fttryiho-medha for Vir&f, and Sarba-medha for 

JSiy, more: the texts even preserve the names of 
.y .kjiigff who by tbelr conquests had achieved the ; 

eligibility foe those imperiel inaugi^ations. Both the 
^ A^y’cya B?'dhm4tut [vtii, 2, 3] kad the ^ctapatho 
;^r6h7nanc^ [jdli, 6, 4], for inslance, extol the worlds 
Wide conquests of the two Bharata king^ Daubshanti, 
who defeated the Setvants wd won victories at 
Idflshp&ra in the Kuru country, at SSchlguna, and on 
the Jumna and Ganges at ap^ce called Vrlh^a^na, afid 
J l^ng Satrajita SatanOsa who had defeat^ the ot 
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the KSms. 'The great deed of BharaW neither nwn 
before or after have attained^ as the sky a man wi^ 
his hands." No less than twelve such great kings are • . 
named in the two texts aforesaid. The ideal set before 
them in the sacred text [Aita~ Bn, vill, 20] is to “win 
all victories, find all worlds, attain superiority ^ 
<ire8h$hata), pre-eminence- (pratiahthd) and su^e- ^ 
macy (porama^l. cJv« «Il htiigs, and achieve over- ^ - 
lordflhip (adjnrdfifo), paramount rule (bhaujya), self- ' 
l»ule isvtlr^a), sovereignty iva%rd)ya), supreme 
aufehorrty (pfiromeshfhya), kingship (rdjj/a), great 
kingship (mdhdrdjya) and suzerainty (ddh4patyo)> 
encompassing all, ruler of all territory (soTtcbhotfmo), 
the sole sii^ sovereign (ckorfit) of toe earth up to 
its limits in the ocean.” 

Democratic Elements. Though monarchy thus estab¬ 
lished itself on firm foundations, it was not absolute 
but limited in several ways. Withm the framework 
of autocracy, there were operative certain democratio 
elements the significance of which should not he mliS- 
ed. These were: <1) toft people’s voice In choosing 
their king-j; (S) the conditions imposed on the king's. J 
autoaacy at his coronation; (3> the king’s dependr « 
ence on his Ministry j and (4) the Assemblies of the '25 
people, the SabHd and the Bamiri, as checks upon toft 
king's absolutism. , 

EfecUon of too IQag. The Athawaveda has sevet^.^ 
parages Indicative of the people choosing their kfng^’*^ 
The passage vi, 67, 88. appears tb be a comply sofig^ % 
of dectloD of the king. The Ring's anxiet;;^ to sectfi^^ 
the people’s support and loyally is expressed in Av., 

76, and vill, $i‘ It was-fiec^so^y again^ hts 
.brothers kmsmen J^dl, 34; I, 2$ and 30]. 
ill, 3, donta^ spells is the Intkres^s of r'oyBl^.'' 
lU. 3, 6, refers to a king iu exile^ 

cbn^ntoan) being recalled and wel* S 
ccto&d alike byJils irteBdr and foes'<prarij^5^^, and ■ 
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pratimitrd{^) . Av., lii, 8, 2, «fere to the re-elecfeoa of 
a king after he had been once deposed. Av., vlii, 10 , 
refers to a king expelled from his iLngdom and seeking 
support for its restoration. Other texts also contain 
refer^ces to kings beii^ expelled from their realm and 
their efforts to recover their lost sovereignty 
[TaittiYlya SoffiFiltd, ii, 3, 1; ^ata. Br., xU, 9, 8, 3, efcc]- 
The PaUchaviihia Brdhmatm [xix, 7, 1-4] refers to a 
special ceremony called the Rdd-yojrui by which a 
deposed king should get back his kingdom or a reign¬ 
ing king the lost loyalty of his subjects. The 
Vdjoaanei/t-.S'amhittl (xlX'XXl] recoovcuoids a cere¬ 
mony for a .banished king seeking to i?egaln 
Ihrjme. 

-Tliis new position of the king leetlAg on the suffrage 
of hlfi people Is mdlcated by ^pc^iate titles. He is 
called the prince of princes rdjendrafe), 

the lord of the people , £he sole'lord 

of the exchequer (dhflnapatw tfeifldndm), the sole 
lord and leader of the people {ekavriaham jandn6m), 
of the entire country and its living bemgs (vrtshd 
bhiUoa^a), the highest of the people (kokud 
co-equal with the gods ideva~ 
ftd^h arghaiihik) lAv., vl, gfil 
CondULens Coronation, ^ese may be gathered 
£rorQ tile rituals prescribed lor, the Rdjaavya wd beat 
.'deSecthed In the iSotUpatha Brah7nai}a- One of these 
requiree the king-elect to seek the Anumati or 

S oval oi the earth, i.e. the mother country^ in the. 
wing words j “Mother'I^ithlvn Injure me net 
.'aor t thee f'.“This is says the inlerpret®, 

should him (tne^ath ndu^hiInolts}.“ 
The eomnientftor expiates that tiie* wetajiior ^ows 
.£hat long amS county must enter into fiddly 
,tlpns like eon and mother ioj; Then therg are 

^^^fferinga to the Divine Quickenar*, to Savlta Satya-,. 
;^5avs for righteous energy, 'Q^ihapatt for’ 
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mastery of Uie houaehold, Soma Vanaspati for yroUo- 
tion of foKsta and agriculture, Bri^aspati Vak for 
power of speech, Indra Jyeshtha for pre-amlnenco In. 
administration, Budra Paiupatl for protection of cattle^ 
Mitre Satya for truth, ending with the offering to 
Varan* Dharmapatl, which brings out the true 
character of the as the upholder of the Dharma. 

The Hindu theory, regards Dhama, or Law, as the real 
Krvereign, and the .mg ns or the executive to 

euppoft and enforce Dharma. The above ofFeringa 
^mbollre the manifold qualihcations and obligations 
e! sovereignty, In Vedic tradition there is no theory 
of the divine right of kings, but only attribution of* 
divine virtues to kings by means of prayers. Next 
cornea the sprinkling of waters collected from seven¬ 
teen different sources, river, of which the representa¬ 
tive chosen la the SarasvaU of sacred memory, sea, 
whirlpool, flood, well, and even a stagnant pcwl. 'Die 
Saraavatl aymboUaed Speech, the flowing river Vigour, 
flood stood for Plenty, sea for Pomirion, and tbs.poisi 
for the Loy^ty.ol ^ people to the king, which shoidd ; 
be steady and haithless like the waters of a stagwt . ' 
p^l f&thiudrowanapakrama'nlih Jeorotf, v, 3, 4, IdJ-- ^ 
^e aprlflkiing is done jointly by the Brafajsa^a 'i 
<i^hvoryu), a Kehatriya, and alao a Vaiiya, r^ra- .* 
sentlng the three estates of the realm. The Im- , . 
portant feature of the ceremonies was the bath 
adndsiatered to the* king before he is seated the 


> • 


throne. He must be first dhrltavroto, established in ^e 
uroto or vdw [dit, Br., vUL 18]. He must be loyal to- j 
religion, law arid truth (sotvn'a&oa, ^aUjOdkeuvv/ In h] 
Br. i, 7, 10, 1-8), and then tice the 
oatit: "If liplky thee false, may l.lb.to the 
Biy religious'perfbrmairces and g'fts, 'ci my gdod daedft 
my place, my Ifie, and even tty progeny*’ [Ait. 
vlli, 15], ' ,V 

The ascent to the throne is accompaidad by 


^ A-' ■'* ' -T 
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exhortation to the four estates of the realm (the 
Brahmaija* Kshetriya, Vaiiya, and S^a) for protect¬ 
ing the kifig-eiect as "the precious treasure’*. Then 
the king is proclaimed with the words: "This man, 
0 ye People I is your king> but of us, BrShmatias, Soma 
la the king" [Sat. Br„ v, 3, 3, 12; v, 4, 2, 3,]. This 
emphasizes the theory already explained that Dhama 
as represented by the Brahmapa has precedence over 
the king who rules in secular matters. The ^Safapatlw 
Brdhmatia [v, 4, 4, 5] further explains that the king 
and Brihmana stand together as upholders of the 
dhomo among men, beuig both incapable of any 
speech or deed that is not right. In another passage 
[ii, 2, 2, 6], It is stated that "the Brahmins who have 
studied and teach the sacred lore are the human gods". 
Then there is the further proclamation : "To thee this 
State is given, for agticullure (kfishyoi), for the com- 
^ naon weal (kshemdi/fth tat prosper!^ and for pro¬ 
gress (posHdv<t)." It implies that (a) the kingdom is 
entrust^ to the king as a trust; (b) the condition of 
h:a holding it is the promotion of the people’s well** 
^ ai py. gnH progress. The coronation Is followed by 
■■ ift-otner veiy aigaificant rite. It is that of the 
Adhvaryu and his asaistanta striking the king on the 
back by tiie rod (dtttidceir ghnanti). Thereby the king 
id reixlerdd ddanc^ and pUced beyond the reach of 
' ^dtoial destruction (enath dandizt>< 2 dhamatinaj/nntt) 

- f^, Br., V. 4r d, 7]. This a^o symbolises the doctrhte 
jN. the kii^ who can do no wrong and Is abov% 
* wmishment. nixindm, is himself the red of Justice, the 
^ : Ipndu which upholds the dhama, He is not the gourde 
^ / o< law but its sitaot/cas, 

' Ministers. The lung’s dependence dn his Ministers ^ 

* brought out in the part assigned to them in' bis 
> dsecuation. For purposes oi thU funoUon, ^ey are call¬ 
ed fiatmns, r.e. receiver^ , of jewels whi^ are 
- offered by the king-elect to each oi %em at'his hotiee 
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at the ceremony called rotnfl-Twtvu. The significance 
oi the ceremony is indicated in the prescribed formula 
to be uttered by the king: “For it is for him that he 
Jb thereby consecrated, and him he makes his faithful 
foUowei" Br., v, 3, 1, 6]. It was to win for the 
king the consent of the Ministers to his consecration 
and their loyalty. Each of these Ratmns Is also de- 
scribed as a jewel in the crown of sovereignty (cav<i- 
fcom rofnam, ib.). 

The conshtutLonal character of this ceremony of< 
is also indicated in the terms Rdja^aTtfi 
Mid Raja-knt applied in the Atharvaveda {iiij % ^ 
and the Brdhmunos [Aita., vill, 17, 5; iii, 

4, 1, 7; xlii, 2, 2, 13] to those who, “not themselves 
kings/’ aided in the consecration of the king. In the- 
Aitoreya Brdhtnofwi, the “king-makers" are made to 
proclaim the king formally to the people. 

The Atharvfluedfl mentions these king-makers to be as 
(1) the Sfita, bard; (2) the Ratha-fcSral the chariot- 
maker; (3) the .Kamdra, artisan; (4) the Grama#, 
.^e village headmin; and (3) RijSs. The last com¬ 
prised the.aobles, tbs febig's kinsmen, whose support, 
of hui la mentioned as necessary In sevesal 

pas^^. For instance, Av., 1, 9, 3, 4, are prayers for 
the king’s supremacy over his kinsmen (a^4td), wdf 
iii, 4, refers to these Jdnsmen welcoming him as Wag, 
^ile i, 13 and 20 refer to them as a menace to. ids 
auttiority, In fact, these kinsmen said nobtea, ofiUefl*. 

Mioircled toe king, Who-had always to reckon::^ 
with them and make them friends, ‘ ^ • 

These “king-makers” grow in numJw la toe le^> 
texts. Tafttirjya texts matottcn twelve'ftBtrtora, 

(i) BrShmanii (i-«. fbe Purohita) ; (2) 

(noble); (3) MahisJn (chief queen)j (4) V^vStS^ 
(favourite >^6) : (5) ParivrikU (dlgoST^ wil&y^ 
(8) Suta (charioteer) ; (7) SenSi^ fecmafishddt'of tty' 
army; (3) GrSraa^l, village headmafl? (3). Kshate*^ 
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chamberlain; (10) Satiigrahltyl, treaBurer; (11) 

Bbagadugha, collector of taxes, and (12) Alc^vSpa, 
superintendent of dicing. The Satapo.tha BrdhTTwna 
[v, V, 1, 1] mdudes the huntsman (gonikortona) and 
the courier (p&l&gala), while the Afoitrfiyani Somhitc 
^ [fl, 6, 5] adds the Takahan (carpenter), Rathakara 
(chariot-maker) called the Rdjanva Riji and the 
Grtunani as Vaisya-grdmani. The Paftchavim^a 
BtdhmaTia [xlx, 1, 4], however, gives an older and 
diorter list of what are called mroa, or heroes, as form¬ 
ing the king’s entourage, comprising brother, son, 
Purohita, MahishS, Sdta, Grfimanl, Kshattri, and 

Samgrahitri* 

There was an order of precederice among these 
fiatnins. It was shown tn, the order in which the king 
visited them for Rotna-luivis, his offering of jewels. 
The first to be sc* visited was. the SenSn! followed by 
. rire Purohita, or Brahsia^^, and oth«^ except Kahattra 
’ 6t Rijanya, Go-nikartana, and Akshav&pa, whom the 
king offered the jewels at his own place. An order of 
precedence is also indicated in a Eajas^a ceremony at 
•which the sacrificial sword which is made over to the 
king ia passed on by him first to his brother and then 
' , to the SCita, Sthapati, Grimani, and Sajat5 (royal 

kinsman) [5ata. Br^' v, 4, 4, 15-19]. 

^ It is not, however, oeriain whether these various 
i.' nasoes indicated, the king’s courtiers and private 
• iwvants, or public functionaries, The Sftto usually 
' tdken to be the charioteer, iS^farhi, or master of Use 
^ lioiae, might also be the minatrol or court poet, in view 
; of tbe epithets ah(W^, non-fighter [Vdjft. xyi, 

t: 'U], ohontya Saih„ iv, 6, 2, 1] m ahan^a (ss 

V ethanya, “inviolable’*) [KdtJwko, :pvii, 2} applied tohisi 
•'j in the text®. In the Epics; he definitely ^ures in thta 
ca»a^ty, The Gromcni similarly aepeara as a 
oiSciel ^ready in the Rtgvedti. .The poaittm is >dee-> 
5^ ^b^ as the summit of proa^eri^ foj ^ yalt^ \Tnki^ ' 
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f • ii K A fis such must have meant the head- 

^“tn"o£'the^^llag« m matte” both civil and military. 

an^hWadugha/^c 
AtStoSpa’may be also ^nilarly taken as a pu^c 

^osr ^Xaupecintaids thf,^ i^as ra- 
atid oalleats the revenue Sn nl 

tnilarlv done later on”. [Vedtc iTidei, li, nj. 

for instance, mentions the ““‘“^'‘4'“’“’“. 
one of the chief officers of the State The fact that 
the officers of the lung's household 
ttito Ministers of State, as is seen m early English his- 

^''An^^cer not mentioned among the Eatmns was ^e 
Sthopoti. We read of the Sthapati named C^kra who 
was powerful enough to help Wa master, Dushtantu, 
to the throne, from which he was expelled by 
bellloufl subjects, the SHftjayaa [^ota. Br., xii, 8, 1 ,17]. 
Thug Sthapati is taken to mean a local governor, as'm 
the expression NishSda-Sthapaii, used in the SQtr^. 
tAvastamla Srauta Sutra, tx. 14, 121. But as he 
below the SOta, ha is cnore iJBually taken as cn»f 
judge”, exeroislng both executive and judicial 

Poinilar Assemblies: The Sobbd. The popultrr’ 
Assembling Imown as the Sobhd and the Bbmeti are 
4 e 8 cribed in ti»jtthort3«usda [vii, 12 , 11 as the twin' 
dau^ters oi <3o4 PrajSpati to indicate that they wer« 
the oriffiaal and earnest iMtilutipns oI Im^an 
A inembeT of a Sflftha ia called a ^hei/o, sabtoflA oc 

S isttw. Hie Speaker pi the Sa^hfl was calle ’ 
dooti [Vaja, Sath.. xvi, 24,1. TSaa Rareeanf cf ^ 

^ Assembly was exiled tjie Br., lit. 
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The S'abhd was ao important to the king that even 
God Prajapati could not do without it [Chhdndopj/a 
Upanisbfld, vili, 14,1]. We read of Rishi Gautama going 
to the Sabhfi to meet the king there [ib., v, 3, 61. The 
Satapatha BrAhTwuia [lit, 8, 6, 14] tells of a king of 
kings holding bis Sabhd to which the subordinate 
kings flock together- * 

The Sabhd functioned as a parliament for disposal of 
public business by debate and discussion. Accordingly, 
eloquence and debating skill were greatly valued and 
prayed for [Av., vil, 12]. There is a prayer that one 
may ‘'speak agreeably to those assembled” (chdru 
voddmi' aamgateshu); “that the members of the 
SabHd be of one voice with the speaker” (ye te ke cho 
sahhasadaate saudeheso^); "that the speaker 

may hold the 5ab?i>d spell-bound by drawing unto him¬ 
self (ddode) the enlightenment (uof and the wis¬ 
dom (vi^^nam) of all its members (sabhdstodndm)”; 
‘^at the attention of all the members of &a Sobhd 
may be riveted on one’s speech, the- delight of alP 
(mayi vo rtxmat&rh mono^) [ib-]. 

There were rules of debate, of which violation is re¬ 
ferred to in a passage in the V&jasaneyi SftThhicS [lit, 
repeated in xx, 17], "Bebuke administered to the 
great men of the Subha” (mchdjaua-ttroifedrd-dtlSwm) 
is instanced by the commentator as an example of sUcH 
violation, of “sins against the assembly”. 

• I>aeiaion by the vote of the majority was known, as 
is indicated by ths term Warishtd appbed to the Sahhd 
tn tiae Athurvaveda [vU, 13» 3], whlckSayana explains 
as “inviolable, not to be ovetiidden” (eWmiiti 
porairofwbhibhdtJ^d), because in the SabhA, 

•Rtany meet and speak with orie vpice which is bindtn^ 
on others” (bohaua^' sombhfiva ekdm 
■cadeyxO} tat hi naparoil;^ at^aihgliya^), 

IriStly, the Sshhd seem? to fove also foncBwc4 g? a 


' «k *>... 
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court of justice, The Vajasaneyi Sathhifti [xxx, 6] 
RigQtioas the 5o&h^hara as being dedicated to Dhanua 
ox justice. The term, therefore, may be token to mean 
^'one who attends the SabhH sitting as a law court to 
dispense dkarma or justice”, like the other technical 
term SobAd iod used in the texts [Au. lii, 29,1; vil, 12, 

2; xix, 55, 6; Aitareya Bf. vil, 21,14, etc.], which can¬ 
not denote any member attending the Sabh& but the 
asseeaor deddirtg legal cases in the fSabh4 Perhaps 
tbs term be fukher differentiated to denote the 
Elders, or heads.of familled, forming the Sabhd which 
inel to administer justice more freQUcntb' than for 
general buslneaa. In this connection may be recalled 
the passage in the ^igveda [x, 71, 10] which refers to 
a person returning from the Sabhd in Joy, being ac¬ 
quitted of blame [Jcilt;isJia (sin)-sprit (touched by) 
(absolved of guilt)]. In the PdrosfcarB 
Grihya SHtra, the fiabhn is given the names of nodi and 
tvishi; i.e, sounding end ahLting. The sound is due to 
proclardation of justice (dhflrmo-nirftpo^t) and the’ 
blaze to the Are which is kept in the court house for 
purposes of ordeals. 

Tho r«tt}r%o 5omhird [ii, 3, 1, 3] mentions the 
village judge (Grfimvo-uddin) and the Maitrd 4 /atil his 
w Court [ii, 2,1]. 

The Samiti. We have already seen bow the Atharoa- 
veda [vil, LS] describes both the ^abhd and the SftniH 
as the twin creationx of Prajfipatl. i.e. as pthnmval 
shtutions. 'This is probably the earliest ref»enoe« 
in llteratuA and history to democratic 
tipns, to^Hher with the referanoes of the 
already cited. evidence, Hewov^, is not* 

blear as to how the Samiti differed in com¬ 
position •And functions from the SabAA,^ Perhaps 
Sahhd a smaller and select body of Eldf ce and 
.Iw^tiohed usually as a law Court, while the wm 
general assembly of the people. Accordthl^ 
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it ifi referred to as expressing the voice of the vii» or 
people, in the choice of their l^g in several passages of 
the Athflroavedo. In one, it is the Samiti that chooses the 
king (dhruvdya te aamiti^ kalpatdmiha)', and in 
another it withdraws that choice for the king's mla« 
deeds and tyranny (ndsmai kalpote) [vi, 88; v. 

Id]. It is also stated that the support of the SamiH is 
essential to the king to subdue his enemies end make 
hie position firm on the throne (dhruoochyuffl^) [vi, 
ee. 3]. 

Lcarnii:^ and Education. The period, as we have 
Been, witnessed the growth of a vast and varied litera¬ 
ture registering In some of its works, the I/ponishads, 
the highest level of Intellectual attainments, which was 
no doubt the outcome of schools remarkable for the 
Gfflca<^ and fruitfulness of their methods of teaching' 
These have not received the attention they deserve, nor 
are they dlreotly described in apy of the numficoua 
wo!ck$ oi the period. They are to be deduced out o! 
6iTS>y passages, indirect allusions, or incidental lllustra- 
tioDS contained in the texts of the period. 

Eules of Studentship hi Qie Atharvaveda and 
¥a)urvcda. The system Is. hist adumbrated in the 
Atharvawid [xl, 3; also vi, 108, 2; 138, 3]. First, t 
there is the ceremony of Uponayono by wh'ch the 
teacher, dchdryc, initiates the pupil, brahmachdrl, into 
a tuw life described as a second birth, whence he ba» 
oomes a dvife, twlce-bom. By XJpanayana the 
hrohrefloWrt ^ endowed with a spiritual body (Vid^jS- 
nKtyorinrira as explained by Sfiyapa) as distinguished' 
trom the physical body given him by his parents. Thg' 
'new life has its-own marks and rules for ^e pupil. Hb 
wears (he akin of the black antelope 
vasSnat^), Oil girdle (mekhai^) of fTttfa nass 
(mcuflii/d) and lets his hair grow long (dtrph^moirti), 
He has also to collect fuel (samit) to r^er both mom-' 
tng and evening to Agni or sacrlAcial fim by wht^ he 
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Isimself bwomes enlightened (samidhd samiddhafj, ise. 
ecftdSpita^, “illuniined,'’ according to SSyaija). Beg* 
gjng (bhik9h&) ia also one of his duties. He has also to 
practise control of the senses (lama) and austerities 
(topfts). By his taps# he sustains (piparCi) his teacher, 
who 1B respoasihl« for his sins (‘'Hshyapapam 
gworapi '’). His is Aim a strictly regulated (difcihita) 
litfe. Theca is also a fefemce to tha puful pleasing his 
pc^eptw ’by grateful gifts [xi> X 151. The alms of 
IsWTiinf Rte wtid to he Iraddhd (faith), (se- 

tantto© of haowledge acquired), praja (pKjgray), 
dhana (wealth), ayu)} (longevity), and amritaiva -(im¬ 
mortality) [xix, 64]. They thus comprehended success 
in both secular and spiritual life. There is, lastly, a 
reference to suspension of study in certain times and 
places—“in cloudy (antanJcsha) or windy (cdta) 
weather, under shade of trees (vriicsheshu), in sight of 
green toley (ulapcshu), or within hearing of cattle" 

[vii, 66], 

-The YajuTveda [’Rsitti. vi, 3, 10] refers to braJv- 
macharua, or studsAtBhlp, hy which debt to Hishls 
pp hastdbe paid, as the debt to the gods' 

ia ^ he pidd fey sacrifices (yajHa) and that to ancsstoES ' 
by fWogeny (prajayo). 

The Buies in the Bvdhma^as. All these features of the 
educational system are repeated liv later texts. The 
lassence of the system was that the stu^t had to laks up ' 
residence in the home of hia teacher and waa oa^'C ; 

.ed an [Bribed. Bp,, vi, $, ISJ ©r dch<trps*teulo-''\.- \ 

,vati [ChSandOgya ii, 2^2]- There mein J 

were teheglor hiatea^^iec [4SiAi©dopy«5fp,iiv,$, 8],•to ' - 
look after the sacuficial Atm [ibid, iv- S-Vaad tend 
th? h^e ClffW. Bn, 2,46} and alae JUS ' 'i 

^v,' *41 According te 

wfh47HM>o [xi, g, 3, 6J, begidng for ahtis w« ^rescrtfeed 
for the pupU, to pfwixifle in him a spirit of huadlity, and, 

^«5, foe *^^klndlfcr\g the EnSad fir^ wt* '--4^ 
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the holy lustre” [ib. xi, 5, 4, 5]. Tending cattle would 
give the pupil wholesome exercise In open air, training 
in dairy•ferzning, and other accomplishments. The 
pupil was not to sleep in day-time [tb.]. 

Domestic Schools. The age at which studentship 
commenced and its period are not always the same, 
dvetaketu commenced study at twelve and continued it 
tor twelve years tChhd’^dogifo Up., vi, 1,2]. Upakofiala 
also studied for twelve years under h:s teacher, Satya- 
k&ma Jfibala [ib., p. ID, 1]. Longer perioda of study, 
such as thirty*two years, and study for whole life, are 
also mentioned [lb,, vlii, 7, 3; 15]. 

Charalcas. Besides these domestic schools or small 
homes of learning run by an individual teacher who 
would choose his own pupils, the texts refer to other 
educational agencies. The end of fonnal studentship 
was not the end of sducatipnr The Tottttrtyo Upoftlshad 
^ llj contains a remarkahls exhortation gddreaaed by 
the teacher to hia parting pupil {anticipating a modera 
Umversity Rectofal or Convocation Address) in which 
tile pupil is asked “not to neglect the study, learning, 
•and teaching of the Veda”, There were many educated 
me^ who as householders carried on their quest of 
knowledge bv mutual discussions or seeking the in- 
alruction of dtstihguishod specialists and U^raly oele* * 
brities at different centres. Those wandering scholars 
are called the ChOToW. LBrihod, Up,, Til, S, I] who 
were the real educators of the country [iata. Br., iv, 2, 
i, 1]. The,texts mentloa many ^ical examplaa of 
these. Uddala^ Arupl of the Kuru-Pahchala country 
goes to the north, where .in a disputation to whdch be 
chflJloDges tb? horthem scholars, he has to yibW to ^ 
,ttieir leader, ^aunaka [ih., sd, 4, 1, 24]. He also spent 
some time In the lantf of the Madras In the north to 
receive instruct from, their learned phlloso^M, 
Patanchala K4pya [Bfi- Vpl/iii, 7,^ J]. “Five great 
housebolders and theoliTgiaris c&me out together and' 
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held a discus&ion as to what i$ our Soli and what is 
Brahman,^’ and than wont iogathar to the aage TJdda* 
l&kfi Arui^i and to the King A^apatl Kaikeya for in* 
atruction on the subject of VaUv&nara [ib. x, 6, 1, 12; 
Ckhdndogya Vjf.f v, 11], Narada, after completing ^e 
study of all the sciancea and arts of his times, seeks 
further instruction from Sanatkumaca (Chhandogi/a 
Up., vti, 14]. 

Parlshad* We also read of regular organizations for 
such adv'auced study» like the Padchala Pariahadr'dn 
Academy patronized by the king of the country, Pra» 
vaha^a Jaivalf, who daily attended its meetings [ib., 

V, 8; Brihod. Up., vi, 2, 1-7]. 

Learned Coniarmces. Besides these residential schools, 
academies for advanced study, end circles of pbiloso- 
phlcal disputants, a great impetus to leaimng came 
from the assembUes of learned men gathered together 
by. kings. A typical example of these was the ,Coq^ 
ierence organized by King Jeaaka of Videha Id con*' 
nection with bis horse-^acriAce, to which be invited aU ' • 
the learned men ot 'the Kuru-Pafichala country. The ' 
leading figure in that Conference was Yajnavalkya, to ,i 
whom mfflcuU metaphysical problems ware put by eight *' * 
leading phUoaophers of the limes, viz. < 1 ) Uddilaksi' 
Aruni, who was the centre of a circle of schslars con^ *> 
tributing moat to the pJaiioSophy of the Upawiskrd^; (2). 
Aivala, tha Hotri priest of king Janaka^ fS) ArtabhSga*;; 

(4> Bhujyu, a fellow-pupil nf senior; 

•Uabasta; (ft) Kah6d&; (7) .•^akalya and (&). gHxA the . J 
ieerned daughter cl Vachaknu.. The satisfactory'S&Iu« .iS 


ieemed daughter cl vachaknu.. The satisfactory's&lu« .>• 
tions which Yajfiayalkya gave to the problems put'S 
to him won him the palm of supremacy among iUe phi^ 
loSophers of hfs times and th« reward of 1,00(1 gj 
ftows with Iheii horns hmig with gold couas 
.Jfff pd44s to eac4ii [Bri. Up.]. ’/fi 

.An Ej^U of Education s- Y^ftavglkya, indeed, the 
life ottajuavalkya very >v«ll illustrates educational S 
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agencies and conditions of th« timea. He started as the 
pupil of Uddalaka Aru^ whose son, Svetaketu, was one 
• of his felloW'disclples. Next, we find him wandering 
through the country with his coropanions, Svetaketu, 
and Soma Sushma, till they meet on the way King 
Janaka of Videha who defeats them in argument. While 
the other two hold back, Yajfiavalkyai a true seeker 
after Truth, drives after the king and has no hedtation 
in receiving Instruction from him, a Kshatriya. After 
instruction, the Brahmana pupil. Yijfiavallcya, offered 
a boon to bis Kshatriya teacher, the king, who answer¬ 
ed: ^Tjet mine be the privilege of asking questions of 
thee when I list, 0 Yajrlavalkya I” Br., ai, 6, 2]. 
Sv© next find Yfijfiavaikya figuring in the Philosophi¬ 
cal Congress call^ by Janaka, as described above, and 
establishing hie sup^ority to his teacher, Uddalaka. 

' . We then find him teaching King Janaka, another of his 
former teachers, on three Occasions. J&iiaka was 
taught six different definitions of Brahman by dx 
teachers named Jitven, Udahka, Barku, Gardabhl' 
viplta, SatyekSzna, and S&kalys. YSjnavalkya taught 
him the Upanishods or hidden attributes behind those, 
definitions. On the next occasion, King Janaka sought* 
' his tnstructfon on the question, ‘Whither will you go 
j . after death ?” On Yajnavalkya’s reply ts? this question, 

. Deiissen gays : ''Nor have we even to-day ahy better 
'f- \ reply to give" [Philosophy of the Vpmishade, p. 00]. 

, The king was so much moved by It that he offered his 
preceptor hia entire kingdom as a gift, with himself as 
> .slave I On the third occadon, Yajfiavalkya delivera to, 
the king his last discourse on Bret^an, to attain Whckn 
. 009 mu^t free himMlf from desire. ''36iowing this, tim, 

*' people of old did nof wish for offspring. What shall, 

. we db with offspring, they aiid.'we who. nave this Self 
and this world of Brahman 7” Again; '‘The Atman is 
that which Is without and gbovn hunger and thifsti 
sorrow and passion, decay and Sea^^ Beallzing thht 
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Atmaiii, conquer the desire for progeny, for 

wealth, end possessions, and even for heaven, and em¬ 
brace the life of ren\4nciation fs homelcsa mendicanta, 
subsisting by the straigth which the knowledge of 
Atman alone gives; then Ihey devote themselves to con- 
templfiUon till they aie ultimately merged in the 
tohman” [Bf. IfpJ. 

TS^vaU^a wea not slow to apply to himself his 
tedohir^. He had two wives, Maikeyi and K£ty&yanl, 
whom he called one day, and said i “Verily, I am going 
away this my house Into the forest, Let me make 
a settlement between you)'’ iwlaitrey!, however, saked 
him: ’‘My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, 
belonged to mo, tell me, should I be Immortal by it or 
no V “No," replied Y&jnavalkya, “there is no hope of 
Immortality by wealth," Then Maitreyl sai^: "What 
should I do with that by which I do not become im¬ 
mortal ? What my Lord knoweth of Immortality, tell 
that clearly to me." Y^nawalJ?ya<lhen gave to his wife, 
Maitreyi, instruotion oh. Brahman and then retired to 
the forest [Br. iv, 6]. 

The learning br culture of ancient India was chiefly 
the product ^ her hermitages in the solitude of the 
roreaU. It was not of the cities. The learning of the 
forests was embodied is the books speicielly designed 
as Ara7iyaka9, “belonging to the forests" Indian ctviU^** 
zatioA in its early stages had been m/unly a rural, eyi- 
vaUf arid not an urban, Civili7.8ti0n. 

Women and Kshatriyas in Education. Two featuces 
educ'atlanal system should not be massed, I'hefli^ 
is the pan takah in intellectual life by women 
Gargt who could address a Congress of Pliilosophoo^^ 
learned topics, or like Maitreyi, who hOd achieved m 
fdJEhest knowledge, that of Brahma. The showi* 

'•uasome women as euk^ors of hymns, such as Vl^vdbb, 
Qhbsha, and Apala. The second fea'bjca is* the 
taken by Kahatr^as in inte^ectuol life, bv king* as * 
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patrons and devotees of le&niing. The most famous of 
these was King Janaka of Videha, whose contributions 
to learning have been already indicated. There was 
also the Pan^aU king, Prevahaija Jaivali, who taught 
Br&hrnai;ia scholars like Slloka, Palbhya [Chhdndog^a 
Up., i, B], Svctaketu and his father Uddfilaka [Ih., v, 3]. 
King Aivapati Kaikeya was another loamed king teach* 
ing Brihmana pupils [ibv v, 11]. So also was King 
Pratardana (Kaushl Bn. xxvi, B]. NSrada, the foremost 
Brahmana scholar, with all hia learning, had to seek 
the instruction of Sanatkumera on Atman [ib., vii, 1]. 
Sanatkumfira told NBrada that>^hat he had hitherto, 
studied was mere words, that he was a Montrauit but 
' not an Atmavit. The Arunis, father and son, once 
sought the teachings of King Chitra-G&hgayani 
jKoushWflii l/p<, i. 1]. Another learned king mention* 
;• r ed iB Janasrutt PautrSyana CChhdBdopyd Cfp., ly, 2, 3]. 

> Another was King Brlhadra^a [Maitrdyani Up,] AjaCa- 
j ' ^tru, King of KiSl, was another very learned king 
whose superiority and pupilage were acknowledged by 
t ;,that distinguished Brahmana scholar, Drlpta'Balalti 
I Oirgya, whose fame for learning was known all over 
"tile country, to the U^araa, Setvat'MatByas, Kuru- 
j', PafichSIas, and Kflft-Videhas Vp., ii, 1,:]. 




. RecliaHon of Texts. The me^ods of education address¬ 


ed themselves to the conservation of sacred texts by 
oral tradition. The need of recitation was paramount. 
It was started by students before birds announced 
ifi break'of [purh^yMvya^, l,e, poftshddindifv vdjyuo- 

:;,«B«dr«rhhMe pt&h; T. S, , Vi, 4. 3, i; A. B.; ii, 16]. The 
f Ai&ctrsj/o AranyaTco [vlii] reoalla the Rigvedlc pedsaga 
,.o5^g-Uk« <vidn4vkya) mode of recitation, and refers 
to three ways of renting the Itipvedc, pra(r^n?tfl» nir* 
bhaja^ and vhhayammtareiia, by tairing the words 
. sb^y or in pairs or in a continuous way, oorrasponding 
ijospcctively to the So^Hifd, Padev &nd Krewrw pflthfts 
i'l^ady ^plained. There w^0 developed, a Sound sys« 
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tem of phonology, The Aitareya and Satapatha Araa^ 
yakas already distinguish sounds as gkoshOy )lsh?nan> 
and vyanjana^ dental and Ungual n, and the sibilants I, 
sh, and s, and discuss rules of Sandhi ot combination of 
sounds, The Uponiahods go further by recognizing 
phonological factors mdtrd (quantity), balam 

(accent), adma (euphony)> and eantdna (relations of 
letters) [T.Ui, 1, 1, 2]. Prayers were off^d for me¬ 
mory, meih&i *^May the Lord endow me with madhd; 
may we learn much and learn by the ear and may we 
retain what we have thus learnt” [th.^ i, 4]. Texts were 
recited loudly at noon [T^., ii, 11,15], Purity of speech 
was a mark of culture. An Aryan family was barred 
out of priesthood for its apata (impure) speech [A .5., 
vU, 2, 7; 21], 

Literature explanatory of Texts. Mere recitation of 
texts without knowing their meaning is condemned in 
the Ripvedfl [x, 71, 5] which describes It as “bearing 
speech without fruit. or flower", and also in YIska's 
Wfntkta [ 1 , 18 ], vrhich compares it toaplUain 
supporting a haU^ or to a bwer of biirden <b*d«ihd ^f 

There was thus a great growth of literature expla- ■ A 
natoiy of the Vedic texts, of subjects like the six 
yeddngas and the t^pavedoa like the Dhanurndti, GtWK A 
dharvavedA (evolved from the gdmtifl dwnttng), J 

These were wsociated with one or other of the M 

a^ot^s of Vedio mterpretatiwi pointed * 011 * by .3 


vis. Aytihtsika (hlstorloal),' (spirihraS* 

Iritusiistia), md' Svhhiyika 
InterKoUtsoo through Discussion. Interpretaticsr 
was the outoome of discussion depending-oti 
HiAPraHUi (queetioner), (b) the AhhUprdMn (cross-: « 
questioner), and (e}‘^e PraSna^vivdka, (afawfePfirlL;^? 
as atdted in the Tait^yo, firdhanapa, 
f^s ^0 t(fthe PfdudCh^ {<£. Ni^^ochdnaL whei^*^ 

JWUWd). .u . — 

; Vanou, Subject! Qf Study, Ti. texts'Svehtiei, the ® 
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subjects of study then developed. A jood list of these 
is ^ven iu Chhandogya Upanishad [vii/1]- It includes 
(1) ^igveda, (2) yajitrceda, (5) S&maved<i, (4) Athar- 
uavedo, (B) Itihisa and Purdtia, described as the fifth 
Veda, (6) Vydkaran^, described as the Veda of Vedas, 
(7) Pitrya^ dealing with SrSddha cr funeral rituals, <S) 
RiM, or Science of Numbers, (9) Deiua, or science of 
portents, (10) JVidhi, explained as mineralogy, (11) 
Vdkov&hya, i.e. Ta,rka^dstra or Science of Lope, (12) 
i.e. Wfti-^datra or Science of Ethics, (13) Deud> 
vidl/d, explained m Nirukte or exegetics, or as the 
science of worship of gods, .(H) Brahma-vidyA, the 
knowled^ relating io Brahtna or the three Ve&g and 
hence explained to mean the Veda%B$ like gik^ 
(phonetics) > Kalpa (rituallejn}« add Chhandas (pro* 
aody) ► Cli). bicb^, (16) Krhatro-vidvd, 

.'Suhtary eelgAfie, ,(17) astPonoQ^, 

(1^ vvdyi or the science dealing 

•wlda poisons, (19) £)evajflno**uidyd, the arts affected by 
Ihe iSsaer g^s such as perfumery, dancing^ singing, 
pleytQg on musical instruments (uddpa), and other fine 
iar& and crafts (Hlpddi~vijMTia). Some split up the 
.compound into Deva^vidya Or musical arts and Jana~ 
V?dpd or Ayurvfdtk medicirm.^ Valuable medical ma- 
jfi found in Athurvaveda verses. describing 

^Some of tbeae subjects ol study are ascribed hr 

S N iua-«Aryaas, subjects ;?flFpa'V<dvd, ^suajaKa- 

ui, ShCta vid-^ In the eanse of PUMtu-vidyc fas explain- 
<B Amldveee GftKva 5ufirol, Daivu-uid^d the art ot 

S and rdwBierfelaa, ki Wbidb tbe Ksgas ocoeUed 
e MAmam 14,41. or Arara-vidwdmen* ' 
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disc^s&s 1^ fever [v, 22]. 

Diflexest Texts and Schools. li is to be noted tbftt all 
this* literature was the outcome of the various schools 
of Vedic study and interpretation functioning all over, 
the country, Firstly, the sac^ texts were preserved 
and propagated by various families in different parts 
of the country, which Were boowc as the Kulas and 
Ootrds. Next, there were other icstitutiona in which 
teachers and students eane together in a different re- 
Uttoh^^ which was not that of blood. These were 
kndx^.es S6kha ^ Chafono. The $6khS. was the 
. V^o sahocl of students studying the same text of the . 
Veda. The jttgveda was studied in a variety of 
each of which adhered strictly to its own text of the 
^tpoeda. As the text of the Vedas diftered in different 
schools or t^fikh§s, so also, and more widely, did the 
texts o/ the corresponding Sr^tnhriaj studied in the 
schools called Charanas. Each such Charana had Its own 
arrangement of texts, its own manner of application 
of the texts to rituals, and its own rules of conduct and 
discipline for it« Tnemben.* I^ese &6hhas and Charanas, 
based on. slightly d^er’eni toW, were very useful tn« 
prcservdng £e purity of their respective texts. 

^tfpreiiBe Raowledge.. The] Mw^^daka ’UfonisHai 
classes ail these subjects of a^dy under Apard-oii^s,.: 
including in it evtax the four V^sff afld the Six' 
VedWgdfi, fekahi/OhoReUcs), Kalpa • 

Vyakaiaca (^amlnai*), Nitukte (elx^etios), Chtaif-^ 
<laa <lnetric8),'ahd Jyotlfifta ^^tfdttoiflyj' K resferve®^ 
the’ tsrrh parotHgj^ ifor’ tHd lilghbst motWedga, ttef 
Iftiowledge 0 ! tateAthiA?!', dig re^f suhiect-matt^^f ihg' 
CTplus^e^^,"'whah' .^, ’a^Ct^idt/o-prottth^4, 'tRgS 
fotKidhtloR 'Of all and brta, the'o^on^' the' , 

final flSd-^f^eSt dthge b? Vfild wtsdian {Mmddka Vpn-\ 
1; 1,2,'3j ti, 2; 6]. NSradaVegretfuIIy ackao'plijgeff that* 
afi his fearain^ln “the-Vedai end other.subject! has 
>1^, *i£p)^ani^’of tiie fttue ^otvledge^ fhab the 
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Atman, by which hd can cross the ocean oi suffering 
[Chhfindog^a, vii, 1]. The Katha tlpanishcd plainly 
states that *'not by rfie Veda is the Atman attained, nor 
by intellect, nor by much knowledge of books", end 
renders all as apard-uid{/d in which the Vedas are 
Included as o-uidyd, as not true knowledge. The Vedic 
religion of sacrifice has been accordingly valued very 
Uftle in some of these Uponi^hods, The Mu^idulcd [i, 
2) 7] brands as fools those devoted to mere rites 
ceremonies. In the same strain, the BTihadirar^aka [1, 
4,10] likens those offering saefiffeea to gods to animals 
ministering to the comforts of their owners. In the 
' Aitorega Arattyaka [Ui> 2, 6] we read i *'7q what end 
shall we rbpeat the Vodsi to what end shall we 
saffriflce 7 For we eacs^ce breath in speech or in 
breath speech," . 

it can be aftained. Thus education aimed at the 
highest iuiowiedge, the knowledge of the Atman ot the 
absolute, or sell>realiza^ob. Spdi knowledge was not 
attainable within the limlia of formal pupilage, of tha 
first dir^YTia or stage of life, It depended on a dedicat- 
ad Iffe, Its foundations were laid in the life of brahma* 
ci^rga. Its attainment required much further and 
linger effort, As stated in the Brihad&ranyaka [Iv, 4, 
323, 'Srlhmarias seek to know him hy tha study of t^e 
V^a, by sacrifice, by gtfts, by penance, by fast^, and 
hevwho knows him' becomes a Wuni Wishing for that 
world (of Brahman) only, mendicants leave their 
ftomes. Knowing this, the people of old did not wish 
fpr offspring and they, ha.vlng. risen above the daslre 
' fer sons, wealth) and new worlds, wander about as 
mradicants." la the Ka^o all the Vedas, 

, tfee practices of tnpas and brohtnocharpa, are describ¬ 
ed ah means by which the Ope Is to be attained, and In 
W Wu^cka fli, lb irttddhd, satya, bj-ahmo- 

and vidhi ^a Jtfoifrayonl U^antAad [Iv, S, 
4] describee Jicm as 'die rosuU of vidyd, cAinfd, and 
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tapes. The Taiitirlya Upantshad [ill] declares: “By 
Xapas seek to know Brahman/’ Yfijnavalkya, »s w» 
have seen, even after achieving fbme as the greatest 
philoaophCT, renounced the world and retired into 
forest to practise tapes for knowing the Brahman. All 
these passages indicate that while the aim of^education 
was the kcowled^ of the highest truth and ultimate 
reality, it could sot he ordinarily realized except hy the 
consecrated e^ta of a whole life iu all its four 
Akamas of Student, the Householder, the Ancho- • 
rit% and Smnylsi. 

lathe ItsthOpanishod, Varna did not impart to Naehi- 
Ssias the highest knowledge before testing hia zeal for 
it. He tried to wean him away by offering him all a 
mortal could desire: “Sons and grandsons who shall 
Kve a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, horses, 
gold, soverei^ty of the earth, fair maidens, md even' 
control over death/’ But Nachiketas answered: “Keep 
thou thy horses, keep dance and song fox thyself. Ho 
man can be made happy by wealth/’ Th«i* Yama 
admitted: “I believe Nac^ketas to be one who desired • 
knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear hlnxl' 
away/’ King Jenasntfi brought to Raikva a present ^ 
600 cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, :i 
Haikva snubbed him *. “Fie, necklace and carriage be 
thine, 0 Sudra, together with the pows” [Chhdnn 17^2]; • • 
These stories are typical of the inner developmaii ‘‘i 
required for a knowl^ge o£ the highest truths. , *' 

Beligios: Growth of Rituals md PrioBthood. ' 
Brdhmanas record a great growth of ceremonial 

g OD and the consequent growth of priesthood, Frbm^ 
e simplest Soma sacriiicd occupying, one day, 
were now many othws cuhnluati^ in the ffatto.laig* 
ing from twelve days to a year ct years.^ The 
knows of seven priests, Hotii, Potti, Agfc5S|3, 

Pre^tp, Adhvaryu and.Brahman [U, 2}, and 

other two S&man priests called Udglt^i 


''i i s.« 
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ant, the Prastotri [vili, Bl, 6}. Now the sacrifices requir¬ 
ed seventeen priests classified as under: 

(1) Hotfi, with Maitrfiveruija, Achchhavfika, and 
Grfivastut 

(2) UdgStpi, with Prastotri, Pratlhotri, and Subrah* 
ma^ya. , 

(3> Adhvaryu, with Pratishth&tri, Neshtpi and I 
Uanetri. « 

(4) Brahman, with Brahmanachchefiisin, Agnldhra,, 
and Potri. The seventeenth lUt^dj was the Sadasya who 
superintended the whole sacrifice as its preddlng priest. 

!Thc Adhvaryu had three other aesl^ant priests ot 
lower rank, viz. the Samitp (the slayer), the Vaikaita, 
and the ChamasIdhTaryu. < 

Symbolism 'ol RUuals. Some of the rituals m du* 
formed by a new spirit of symbolic, and spirituality. 

> ^his is' evhkmt in conhection with the building o! the , 

.altar for aaerifice and.ioa^ secred The hulldfog ' 

. 3^ elafeor^fod in ihe tparts pidr ^ all te«dtt-an^. utility, 
because it was to symbqQre fhe* aonsdtution oi the \ 

urrtty of the universe. The symbohsm was originally 
attested by the Punuha hymn of the .^igveda pre- 
,:Senting the concepticm of the creation of the universe 
’foom the VirSt Purushe. In the BrdhmatKis, PrajSpati 
. stmids for Purusha and ‘^he sacrifice is conceived as. ' < 

^TKttratantly recurring in order fo maintain the existence 
•si &e universe. To render this possiWe is the end of - 
^ fire altar, the building of which is the rec<»istruo- 
^ ^ universe In the shape of FrajapaU. Praj^ati. 

. again, is identified with Agni, the of ^ • 

^’Gar, and- both Praji^afi end Agni are ^ « 

di'idna counteirtarta ot Ute human sgcLtiflcer, ' '• 

fiutPraj^ti is himeell Time* stnd Time is In lire Itag I 
« 2 Vn death, so that the secrlficer himaeN becomes 
daatii, and By ttiat s&t rises aimericr to death, and is . </ 
,lsr ever removed foam ^ World of HUz^Sea and trocWe 
to the world ol bliss. Ip, .this the true »ab«s 
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Prajapatl and of the sacritcer is revealed aa intaUI* 
'^gence, and the BrdhTna^ urges the seeker 

^or truth to meditate upon the self, made up of 'inteiU* 
gence and endowed with a body ol spirit, a form, of 
light and an ethereal nature [Cambridge History of 
India, I, W2]. 

Doctrines of Mayu, Karma, Transmi&ratioa, Muktl, and 
Atman in the Upanishods. This same doctrine has been 
taken up and elaborated in the Vpanishad^, which deal 
with, Brahtian ot A^an as the only, underlying, and 
diricnate Beali^, as stated above. Indeed, the 
(j^niaheds really expound a new religion which is 
^^posed to the sacrihdal ceremonial, and represents the 
philosophic aspect of Hinduism for about 2,S00 years. 
They aim at the achievement of deliverance from 
mundane existence by the absorption of the individual, 
soul (otma) in the world-soul (brohma) by virtue ot 
correct knowledge. For such an aim, ritual is useless 
and saving knowledge, all-important Earthly rewards 
or heavenly blisses aro not thought of at all in this 
scheme. The idenUty of the individual dtman with the 
world drinon ia asserted in statements like Tat tvatk \ 
fltfi, “That art theu“ [Chhdndogya]. “Brahma or the 
Absolute is grasped and definitely expressed for 
first time In the history of human Brought in the . 
BT^Hoddratvyaka Upanishod” [Macdonell in fndia'a Post, 
p. 46]. The conception of the material world as Mdyd , 
or illusion first finds expression in the later ^uetdioofari^. 
Upaniahod, though it is inherent in the oldest elsce^ ' 
iJistly,. tha doctrine of tranamigratlon also appeaza first 
in the ^otapathd Brdhmotia where it is stated ^at re* y 
tiibutlon follows in the form of repeated birtt« and 
d^ths and is elaborated in the Uponi^hoda which, 
to thcraacetio, possessed of true knowledge, “the path of £ 
the gods” leading to absorption In Brahma, and to pious ^ 

householders, lacking that si^ueme knowled^, 
path of the fathers,” followed by rebirth on io J 
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various iorms depandmg on thair karma. Thus wt find 
that in this age were enunciated the leading doctrine^ 
of Hinduism, those of transmigration, karma, maya, 
and muJrfi or final release by absorption in Brahma. 

Emergence of deitiis, KuJra and Viahnu. Parallel 
with the devebpment of this philosophy, there was 
hlso'in progress the movement which leads to the reli- 
^ons of modern India, the emergence of Rudra and 
Visbpu as the ^eat gods. Prajipati was now yielding 
to Budra, figuring as a popular deity already In the 
yajurvedo, while the Aitarcya Br^kmarta brings up the 
Bhutapati, representing the dread forms of ^e gods, 
and an aspect of Rudra's activities as the uayer of 
Prajapati The growing position of Vishj;iu is indicated 
by his identifi^tion with sacrifice, a ^gn that he 
counted, for much in Vedic life. 







C«APTW VI 

CIVILIZATION AS REVEALED IN POST.VEDIC 
[LITERATURE: THE StTTRAS, EPICS. AND 
LAW-BOOKS 


Ag». Th«6e thi«e Q^l&sses of 'works, making up later 
BfSimana Uterataie, 4ate roU|[hly from 800 
though #ome of their Faprasentativd works in their ox- 
taut furm b^ong to much later dates. The material is 
tnuc^ oMtf ^an the works in which It is transmitted 
amSr broadly speaking, this post-Vedlc Uteratvxre gives 
a^ulctuie of ancient Hindu civilization as it was Axed in 
its normal form before the rise of Jainism and . 
Buddhism. 

SOitras. The Svtr<i$ were manuals of instruction in 
the form of brief rules strung together (^fitrfl=thread), 
They conveyed the maximum of matter in the minimum 
of words and helped to . preserve the vast eacredotaJ 
literature by giving its essence in a form convenient ' 
to memory. The first SCtra works were the Veddftpcs ‘• 
comprising the six snb^ts of Kalpa (religious prao , /. 
tice), Siksha (plxttketics), VySkaratia (grammar), ■ 
Ntrukta (etymology), Chhandas (metre), and Jyotisha 
(aa^oncmy). AU of these aim at expl^ning, preserve ' 
tng, or practically applying tire sacred lexis: Tbd 
Important of these works are the linguistic works 
whltd3 deal with phonetics, derivation, and grammar Oi; 
these tite moat valuable and still: ate YS^’^v; ,<4 

Nivukt(^ ti3:e earliest specimen of classical San^(u4b ^ 
prose, ^d AAi4dhydyi, the starting poitd: of 

pos^V^o jSan^krlt literature, and dominating ifa ^ X 
tire course, though it bases itaelf oh the bf the X 

I "Altho^ the chrofloloi;;. of the,legal litecalureis 

wh, it can be assumed with brob^ib^ that the oldeE Dhansn ioB 
'^fttraa bel<mgi&c to the Vecuc schools d&te trocd hetiveeft SSO « 
and eWa.c.’“tMacdon^ Jndk* 1=*9^ p. teifj 
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Brahmav,as, TJ-panishads, and SHtreu and not that of, 
classical Sanafcrlt, and deals with Vadie Grammar ia 
the form of exceptions to classic^ Sanstoit. Thti 
other SQtra works arise out of the* Vedahga c^led. 
Kalpa, and fall into th^ classes t (a) the Srauta Sutrai 
dealing with the greet ceremonies involving for their 
performance a numbw of priests; (b) the Gfihya Stltras 
dealing with the domestic sacrifices and rites perform-* 
ed hy the priM or householder; and (c) the Dharma 
Sfitras which enunciate customary law and practice. 

Pictiffe of Civilization in Panini’a Granunar: Its Date. 
PS^ini's grammar throws some light on the history of 
ite times, Bis date was thought to be earlier than 700 
B.c. fay Goldstucker on the ground that be was acquaint¬ 
ed only with the three Vedic SarhWtfia and the 
Niphantu (Yaska’s Nimkto) . Sir R. O. Bhandarkar was 
ior the same date on the ground that P&dtd does not 
show much acqualniance With the Deccan. According 
to Macdonell.[Jn<ti^a Post; p. lB6]/'’iifae date of Paninl 
is usually assumed to be about 300 b,c.» but the evidence 
for this is very doubtful; it is perhaps safer to say that 
he lived after, probably soon after. 600 s.c." 

Geographical Horizon, Panmi’a geographical horizon 
extended to Kallnga [iv, t,.70] in the east, to Sind [iv,, 
a. 32] and the Cutch {iv, 2, 138] in the west, and to 
Tania Ctv> 3, M], Aimaka Civ, 1, 173], and the Swat 
Valley pv, 2, 771 in- Ibe- nbfth-weat. The dlfforefit 
tegCions dr States were call^ Jaru^odos, of which he 
mentions twenty-two, including Kekaya [vli; $, 2], 
.Gindhtra Pv, 1,16$], Kamhoja pv. 1.176]. Madra [tv, 
& 181], Avanti 'Pv, 1. 17^], Kuru pv, 1, 173; :^'lio], 
^aivfl [iv, 1, tW], Kosala fiv, 1, 171], Bhirata [fv, 2, 
sUfij vlii, 8; .74], tTsmara pv, 3, 110], Yaudh^a [iv, 1, 
170]. Vrijl pv, 2, 131], andMagadha pv, 1,170]. Besides 
these, Pihlni refers to Pfdehya Jnnonados flv, 1, 170] 
^eastern States which, according to KfiAl5^,.compriaed 
PSiichlila. 'Videha, Ahga, aadVfti^a, ' 
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AdminJfCititlvo Di^^ons. These States were lumsd 
^er thdr Kshatrlya peoples [iv, 1 , 168 ]. TbeKshatclya 
rulers were ealJed JAncpadirw [tv, 3, lOD]. The citizens 
of the same State^ or Jaftapada, w^e cellad'. 
$a^anapcuia^ [vi, S, 8Q]. As the State was rapresanted In 
-the luier, loyally* to State Was synonymous with 
loy^ty^ to Its ruler [iv^ S, WO]. There was thus a lively 
sense o£ patriotism jn those ds^Si 

The didern^t J^n^padoa; oc States, were separated Ify' 
w^-de&Dsd Wundarrts [tv> S, 124]. 

Belowihe JanaphAa were the administratlva divialoas 
called Vishana [iv, 2, 52], Nagara, and Granut. A village 
was named ^ter its Grtma^l. [v, 3, 78]. 

Lltei’atum then Known. Papini refers to [vi, 

3, 55] Sdmaoeda [i, 2, 34] and Yajurveda [ii, 4^ 4]; to 
,£&kaU SakhS of ^e [iv/3, 128], its pada>' 

pS^ha [M % 61] and its divisions into SOktas, Adhyayes, 
and Anuvakaa [v. 2, 60]; to the Kathaha recermon of 
the Black yo^uroecio [vli, 4, S8j. 

He knows of Brdhmepa worlu and refers to two coa?' 
taining thirty and forty adhydyos [v,. 1, 63], supposed 
by Keith to be the Aiterej^a and'Koitfhitefci Prahmanas. . 

He mentioTia Chhaudaa Works of ^sbis like Tittiri, 
Varatontu (whose disdple. Kautaa, was of Y£aka‘s 
time), Kaiyapa and Kauiika, ^aunaka, of Katha and. 
Charaka, Kalapi and Chhagalin, of the pupils of KaH^l *. 
and VaiSamp&yana [iv, 2, X01'4I]. 

As. regards SfUras, he knows of Kaipa SdtTtt$ '[iv, ^ : 
f05] of ancient authors (pvrdt^d'p^^kfia) and mcntiotia .. 
recent Works like the BhikshU'SGttes of Paraiaia a^ l^ 
and Kaimfinda ahd the Hatadutras of Silallg. and* i 

Krisafva [iv, 3, no. 111 ]. 

He knew a wide variety of seedlar I'tecatdsd 
drama [4.g. $t4ukrandl5ra ia fv, di f 
[ill, 1, 25], OdfW, Kath& [tv. 4,102] or Ut 
Evi. 3,38]. 

. He knew Of the literature of Vyikhn&M os 
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tary auch as works giving details of puro^dla [iv, 3,70], * 
granuttfitical works dealing with nouna (fldma) and 
verbs ilv, 3, 72] j Chbandaaa works and those called 
ArcMka {relating to hymna) or Adhvttrtka (relating 
to sacriRces). 

AU these various works are classified by PlQlnl under 
(1) Driehfa (“revealed’^ l.e, 5rwt4), (2) Profcta (“cora* 
piled”, “enounced”, i.e. secondary works), (3) Upajfidta 
and Kpto (‘'originated” and “composed”), and (4) 
VyfifchVdna or “explanatory” works. 

Education. The ceremony of initiation was called 
dc?idn/a-karaTW [j, S, 36]. The pupil was called a 
chhatra because he was protected from all evil by his 
teacher £iv, 4, 02]. Pupils of the same teacher were 
called aatlrthyos and sabrahTTutchdrinos [vl, 3,85]. They 
are named after their teachers, e.g, Paj^iinlyae. [vi, 2, 
36], or after their subject of study, such aa Ve^e Kratus, 
Ukihas, and Extras [£v, 2, 59, 6QJ. 

The ordinary term for a teacher was AdhyApaka. The 
specialist in Vedic recitation was called a ^rotrij/a [v, 

2, 84] and in Vedic discourse and interpretation (pro* 
bdchana) a Pravaktd. One Ckaratta might follow the 
system of recitation of another C^rapa [IJ, 4, 3]. A 
teacher usually repeated the text five times. A.pupil 
learning it from a single recitation was called an 
sondhegr&hi [v, 1, 68]. Pupils were graded according 
to the. number of mistakes they committed in such 
Vedic reoitatios, the limit allowed for such mistakes 
being fourteen [iv, 4, 63-6]. • 

Girls were ad^tted to Vedic schools or Charotuu; 
A Kaihx denoted the female student of the kafha 
achool There were hostels for female students^ oalled 
CWw5t{-5dlo {Vi, 2^“86J, 

Hach Chargfvs had an inner circle of tdachere and ad« 
vjinced ed»lais, which was ealled Paris?u^, ^oaa de- 
CitioDs on doubts about readings and meanings of Vedic 
texts were binding on the Cft^tanu. ‘The Prdfiffifohya. 
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, liUi'ature was the product of these ParlBhads. 

1 Xconomic Life : Occapatlo&s. PdQmi gives evidence of 
'advanced economic life. He refers to the professions 
or unproductive occupaUons called J&napedl V^itti 
[iv, 1, 42] depending on pay for livelihood [Vrtonddi- 
bh^o in Iv, 4, 12j, as in Ooveminent service. Men 
in seivlce were called Adhyak^has and yufctas £vi, 3, 

’ $6, 67}. There is mention of profession of arms [iv, 4, 
14]. He also refers to labourers, Icormalcora, employed 
on wages, vr^tti [1, 3,36] under stipulated terms, pori- 
krayavc [1, % 44}. Wages were paid both in cash and 
Wad [if, 2, 22]. 

Trader Interest Thera la mention of trade and coul« 
merce, Kraya-Vikraya [iv, 4, 13], and of the necessary 
money-lending [iv, 4, 31], The rate of interest is stated 
to be 10 per cent, whereby ten rupees lent out were 
to return as eleven [ib. K'uHdO'daiaikiidjUit^. The debt 
was called after the month in which it was due for 
repayment [iv, 3, 47], a.g. AgraJiaydnika [Iv, 3, 60] or 
SdmuatsaHica [lb.] and It could be repaid In kind, e.g. 
barley [iv, S, 46]. 

Agriculture. As regards agriculture, the plough was 
called hala or sSra [iv, 3, 124]. Methods of ploughing 
and of sowing are indicated Iv, 4, 66,1 9], Crops were 
called after the name of the month in whied^ they Were 
sown [iv, 3, 44, 46], and fields after the name of &e emp 
grown, e.g. fields of;vrfhi (rice), idU, yava, shoshfilca, 
tila, mdsho, twnS (linseed), bhangd^ (hempen flax), etc; - 
[v, 2, 2-4]. There is also a reference to 
picking up grains from the fields by ascetics [iv, 4, 32}., 

Arts and Crafts. A variety of arts and crafts i$ men- 
tioned. Weaving is implied in the terms gc*tf (smsJl 
sack for carrying grain), dvdya, and proud^ii 
There is mention of ticth fre^ from tha lonw— 
trBdachiTdpofwite^ [V, 2, 70]. Ai>dya is 
patanjall as the place where the weavers came 
wove the cloth. Woollen cloth is mentioned [tv, * 
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3, 16SJ. There wafl also dyeing with Indigo (rUla) [M 

• 1, 42], (shellac), aod yellow ointment producer 

from potsherds and black mud (gorochana) [iv, 2, 2]> 
The potter was called Iculdin [iv, 3, Ud]. The leathers 

* was known [v, 1, l4,15]. The fowier was called idku> 
n\ka, and mention is made of hunting dter and fish fiv, 

•i.36]. 

Mosic. Music was in vogue. There Is moition of 
players on mfidoAga [Iv, 4,85], madduka and jhafjhara 
(iv, 4, 56], and o£ concerts, tHryanga [il, 2, 2]; of voca* 
Hats, gdihakoi, hnd dancers, nartaJcas [ili, 1, 145, 146], 
Guilds. Crafts were organkad in guilds, as indicated by 
' a reference to a carpenter in the employ of the village 
coromxinity of working independently— 
bjQidth tafcshnay* C^j 4, d5], . 

KXfClse. Kxdse was a source of revenue, ayasth&Tia 
[iv, $, 75}. There are mentloaed brewery . 

vfiv, B, 78] and distillery (dsuft} (v, ^ 1123, 

. Weights and Maasutes. VaHous wei^ta and measures 
' kaiowji, such as khiri Cv, 1, 3S], pdfra [v, 1, 40], 

' Wfftfl (measure of length) [v» 1, 31J, Stamina [v, 1,27], 
tadhoJea [v, 1, 53], dchifrt [iv, 1, 22], purtisftu (man’s 
.height for meaaurmg a ditch) [v, 2, 30], dUhtt and 
[Vi, 2, 31] 

Coins. The following coins wera knowp in Plplni's 
“ttme: kdrthApana [v, I, 22], nlsWca [v, 1, 20, SO], pdpa 
3, S4], pada, mi^ha [ib. v, 4,1], and iatia (a small 
'Copper cola), There is menbon of striking or stamping 
coins [v, 2, 120], 

i . Corpondens. The growtii of .groi^life, popular gov- * 
tttnment, and democratid Instf&tfons la evidenced In 
.^Variety of terms recorded 1^ PSuinl to indicate ttudr 
dtffer^nt types. These tsams may be explained as 
fellows:-^ 

‘ 1., K«ia end Va/ihfa £U, 1, 19]. Kulo is the family 
Which, oontinusd for generatlontf, cotc^ as a Vai^a. 
:Sbt tha Vaikid may be based on. relatt«iahip* la blood 
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&s well as learning ividy^’ycni^M.mhandha ). 

2 . Got™ [iv, 1 ,which ia a group based on rg- 

lationabip in blood and traced to a common anCG^t^*'^ 
ai^ter wb^ it is named. Thus the Votsa gotra founoST 
by Vatsa will comprise Vatsi, his son, Vatsya, his grand- 
son^ and Vatsyayana, hla great-grandson. Similarly, the 
term iSopindn i&clu^s six ancestors on the male side, 
together with their descendants up to the sixth degree. 
Pfihitii raentlona the nances oi many old and famous 
gcaroe eubh as Airi, AAgtras and the like, most 

of which l&edame e>?tinct. Somettmea^ descendants be¬ 
came distinguished enough to found new e.g. 

Kaifi and Bodha, who were descended from Anglm 
gotra [Iv, 1, 107]. Some gotroa might also derive from 
the mother where the father was unknown [iv, 1, 14}v’ 
or from a famous member, like die Mavkhari dynaety 
from Mukhara, in which case the go^ wilU^ called 
gotrdvoyava [iv, 1, 79]. . 

3. ChflfaftB [iv, 3,104]: it was a Vedic thi^ 

study of the particular idkhd or recendOn of 

which was tought by the teacher who foundSHHIff 
Cha?^a named aftejr hiro. Hie ^soi^lea might alsd^E^it 
the founders bielew Charwtd. Thus Vedavyisa had his 
disciple 'VoiampSyana who arranged the Vajurveda, 
^d Yai^ampayana had disciples like Aruitl ar^ 
Kalflpln who themselves founded new sgbccfle. 

4. Semgha, or Assembly, of whitdi thSre Were two ' 

classes, (a) Cothi and (b) Nik&ya fill, 3, 42j S6], - j* 

’The Mkdga was a religious stssocia^ofi hi whi(^ there c^.*; 
wove no dl^Qotions due. io' birth (anau^af^OTVo-* ^ 
SflfbgHa). 

The Ga^a was tbe pc^cal* assembly or RopuhlM 
cornpriaing-all caatea, suMh a-l^eoial govemibg caste of ^ 
iCshatriyae tach±d«aQy c^Uad RAjanyos oonseh»tB4'#*'9 
ruletsh^ Ivl, 2, ii, and K&iikd's gfosa.}. Only 9 

-of the lU j any sl rank c^d be on the gover^ig badp of j 
Sfee ffd’hgha.or its P^liament. In the Sarilgha gevem* ^ 
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vSv? 

^^a-Vareya. Ttoffoe ^ rivalry for po\w; Uvar^ 
fvi 2 841 ot ViA4tferaTnoT)<wf; [viU, It 15]9 ba^we^ 
ISte iT/toAndlSa-ViiaW SaAgha,^inl 

S, Tlv. 2, «] « Vaudh^a 

also to Cohfedterations ol Repub^s. Uke the 

whiS'tS £‘Xal exeeu- 

tlw^as made up ol the Rdjanyo leader ol each coix 

. ^tuent Hepublic with Ws *OT 

' dini find VIsudeva, Svaphalka and ChaitraKa, o” 

Atattta and YSsudeva, mlK- their nvA 
^todraka and MSlava SariighaS had; afso. h^Mal 

amv called the Kahifdr^a-MUavisena [iv. 2i 

^The Sahigha as h RepuWie 
' wtole pnpiilaiiw ui- aU Its passes 5^*^^ 

however, he differently designate ® Sfldra 
' ' mi^r; e.g. a KehandroJca would denote a Brahmin M 
' rSwtrlya, and KahoudrcAv®. * “ember of the 
Ksh^raka (Greek Oaydrakav) Republic. 

The expression Chhcndoso Nimite> pass^ ot m^e 
W the*M wiU of members." indicates that tta Sarnglu 
performed its buttness ia aeeordanee with 
. rts members [tv, 4, 93:, Th® “^m for vote is 

term P^a or Guild Is sfflnefmies [v, 3,112] ua^ 
to 'the sense of the viUage community unda the 
Grlmwi. It was known for ita corporate clwMCter or 
orgl^tioQ 2, 52], Fm^ also l^ls of Kuirwfa- 
trUoas WWc^ wOTe like JuvMiite aasoaatiohs. 

Kingship. Thff king had to Coimcoi or of 

which^ rtemhers were called PdrUhadyaS [tv, 4, 44]. 
The Pariihat strengthened th&fjo^fion of the king who 
was designated as ParishadvflCc^^ tv, 2, ll2ji As re- 
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f ards government offioeraj-the general term was Tukta 
vi, 2, 66]. The heed ot a department was called 
Adhyoktha [vl, 2, 67]. The officer in charge of rules 
and discipline was called Vainayika; in charge oi law, 
Vydvaharika; in charge of ways and means or finance, 
Aupfiyifca [v, 4, 84], 

(HvlUatioa as presented tit the Dharma^Siltras ^ Age. 

We flhall now consider fhe Siltraa proper as sources of 
history. These are the firauta, GyUiya and pharm 
Sfitraa, forming parts of the whole called Kalpa, hut 
diflerentiated later into independent works. The mctri* 
cal Sfistras, for instance^ were a development out of the 
Dharma SGtraa, with the part dealing with civil and 
criminal law increasing and their connection with the 
Veda loosening. The sacpiflcial Sutras, the Srauta 
works dealing with the greater sacrifices of Havis and 
Soma, are not sO important for our purposes the 
Grihya and Dharma ^tras. The chief Sutra works are 
those cl Gautama, Baudhayana, Vasishthe, and Apas* 
tamba named in the chronological order, though • 
there is some doubt aa to the priority of Vasishtha 
Apastwiha. They may be taken to belong to thd period 
from ibe seventh to the aecond centuiy fcc and to re- . 
present the views of different Vedic B^ffiools and dif* 
ferent regions from the Andhra ccunfry followlRg , ; 

Apastamba to the countries of the north-west followifrl' ^ 

the school of Vasishtha, 

C^abty. The SQtras appear, from their geographteri ^ 
refWCTcea, to have been operative within very Iteilted 
areas and selMt reglwis. Bmidhayana^ti, 1, 2, 13-lB] ' 

requires a purificatory sacrifice, for a visit to Kalu^u/te > 
the Vffunirles of the Arattaa (hi ^ 

Sautfttas (Multan), ttie Pup^ras and Vafigas .(ik 
gal) He ^l8o condemns the pec^Iea <d Avanil (MalWB):f 

j 

Vol 

I 

i , ^ 

1 . - ' 

K'■'. 
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Magadhft (Bihar), Mga Swtsstern Beng^), Bttd 
SuraAtra (eoutbem Kathiawad) as <rf. mixed origin 
and henca ot doubtful customs. The country of the' 
Aryans narrows down to the area lying between 
Patiala^ and Bihar* and between the Himalayas 
the hills of Malwa,* while an opinion Is cited which, 
confines Aryavarta only to the tract betweea the Gahga 
and the Yamuna. Vaslshtha, however, cites th^ othaP 
opinion which places Aryavarta between the Htmal^as 
and the Vlndhyss and between the two oceans in east 
and west [i, 9]. . ^ 

Family life: its Ceremonies. The Grlhya SCitraS ' 
dealing with family, the home life, andtdomWtio oere-. 
mtmiea of the individual, assign a eubesdin^ pUbe te.. 
dhhma or social matter, the wider relations ot we 
individual to State, which form the main subject- 
matter od Dharma Of political and social 

. life, k&tKnss 

flael .within the bwjiidff of the isitllyr they pres«it 
• Hie whole duty of tn^ dS a householder feom boy¬ 
hood to burial, Indicating the ceremony marking every 
impu'tant phase of his life. There are ceremonies pre^ 
scribed before birth, at birth, at the naming of the new-: 
bom diild, at bis ^st feeding with solid food, when: 
his hair is cut, at hi6 fidtiatloh'into atudedtship, and 
at his return hcum taomdoaft^o) fr«n hfa^pt^aefTtor 
to enter upon the householder's Uis by luarriag^. 
kinds of marriage are dUtftfgulBhed, viz. 

which fdrbida a sdmd wife and ohanga' 

^ ihumCf <8r)' (i) Davla^ (f) G>i^dhatwa' br^ 

love-marria^ Asut&’jn mafrta^ detennfiibd by 
dowry, (7) JtaAfigft 'and (5^; 

> Es6t of the region Where'the ^araavaU '^sappears CTor, £»• 

5l Batk, i, I, ^ 31. 

s “Rlilakavena/* bleck^orojrt traced ^ filhar. ' • * 

> ParipStrs hills. , , 
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Pailficha. 0£ course, the, first four are regarded es 
U\vtul and the last two disapproved.^ Every house¬ 
holder is enjoined to perform daily Paficha-mahayajnci, 
the five great sacrifices, (1) to Brahman in the form of 
study and Uaching, (2) to the oncestcw by Wrpajw 
(offering of food and 'water ), (3) to tha gods by the . 
sacrifice of burnt <4) to the BhiUas by the . 

offering of UU, and to fellownian by.the entertain¬ 
ment of Next, there were prescribed sew 

pflfcflirtrtAiw ^sdiifih w«e amall periodical sacrifices, viz. 

(offered en the eighth day of dark fortnights 
of four months, Kartika-MSgha)» Sravani (offered on 
the fuU-moon day of grSvana), Agrahaya^ (offered 
on the fourteenth or fuU-moon day of Agrehlyana), 
Chaitri (fee the full-moon day of Chaltra), Asvayuji 
(on the full-moon day of A6vina) Parvana (on new and 
foU-moon days) and Sraddha (the monthly funeral 
nffering to the manea on the new-moon days). 

Vama (Ostee) and Asnarua. Tbe socl^ system is estah- • 
lidied on the bails of u4xatiscftUed V'wistiirflmodhoma, 
tiie best definltiw tl»t VagUe sod ftomprehenalye,. ' 
complex'known ae'Hinduiam. The eystem teats on two 
faejors; The firat is caste, varpe or jfifv "colour*' and. , 

■ The purify of caste dep^ded ia marriage as • 
well as freedom from defiUoieut by eating and touch? 


In Brahma masriage, ibe bri<ift is offered cut of frse . - , 
fii tba cfm of marnSgs comee fram me ^erer; ib 

/Irjba.'tne otlde^ f^her recstvitt e elir c^hinf sb 
m Daivt Hie tffidegroeco le a ^ saorificial m y « 
Oifuuarve or love'^riais, whsa conwieiei fiy f«rm« 

emonlea riAtt (bt tne’wst.torm of of 

* axanmsdi^ai.bf ^akunt^^and 
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inff what ia imeleaft. Its rules interdict intermarriage 
between different caelea, and Interdining. In the eariler 
Sdtras, these rules are not so strict. Gautama perrnttt a 
Brahman to eat food given by any of the "reborn , i.e. 
the three hfehcr castes, and, in case of distress, eyW 
the food riven by a iudra [xvli, 1 f.]. But food is 
defiled from a police-officer (datr^itea), a mUer, a jailor, 
or an enemy. Apastamba [i, 6,18,11.] does not aUow 
B Brahman to eat in the house of any one of the three 
castes below him. In marriage, caste is not sO 
important as family. The marriage rules permit the 
marriage ot a i<ldra girl, though only as a fourth wife 
[Para^ara, I, 4, U], with a BrShmaa Vfhoao 
offering, mixed, and not to rank as reborn {diAjd), is 
nevertheless legally recognized. 

But ^ rules of Mramn were as vital to the Hindu 
aoridi system as casta with its fes^tions 

^ * 'Mgfardtng marriage gnd fo<^, On which *an exaggerated, 
emphasis is laid now. These rules require that an 
Individual must pass through four stages in succession, 
viz. those of the Brahmachart or initiated atudeni, the 
householder or married state, the recluse (Vana- 
prastha), and the Sannylsl or hermit. The obligations 
of stuctotship were so paramount that a member of 
, the three higher castes not accepting then would be 
an outcast. ‘TTo one shbuld imitate su^ nw®, AM , 
teenh thamr nor perform sacrifice for them, nor have 
Intercohisfr with them," and their descendants descend 
to the*sta^ of Uwfiiaa Jib., ti, 6, 40 fj. This shows 
that Hlndidam ingiatfreiLGOmBulBoiy education for its 
three twice-hom classes m^iBS up the bulk of Uie 
community, and '^at this education was not necessari" *' 
ly end Hormally elementary. It was compulsory ' * 
higher education. 

Different Castes and Iheir duties. The duties of ' 
different 7anw and Airamas may be indieated, . 

The first three CasUa have the follow!^ duties in , \ 

' 

'•a 
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common: (1) Adhyayana (study), <2) l^yi (ewnfics), 
and (3> Dane (charity). 

Tha duties special to Brd?iTnan« are (1) Provocmina 
(teaching), (2) ydjww (conducting sacrifice), and (3> 
FVortgrfAo (receiving pfta). , . ^ 

The duties special to KeHcMya are: (1) protection 
of all creatures { 5 ttrua-bh<ttO'ro)Mha 9 flm), (2) righte¬ 
ous administration (isfv4y<KlowIawam), (8) support of 
learned Br&hmanaa (Srdtriyas). (4) suppc»tt of non- 
Brahma^iM In distress, (B) support oi non-Brihma^a 
ascetics (ofcofs) and those who directly serve the 
public (tipolcurvfl^fl^) like physicians (or students, ac¬ 
cording to some), (fi) preparedness for war (yogaicha- 
vijoyc), (7) march through the country (chflryd:=s 
roshfraiv*^ sarvoto atariom) with his army 
dhanurbht/flm), (B) firm stand to death in battle with¬ 
out retreating therefrom (sflThgrdme samsthuftamani- 
t»rtttUch«), (9) collection of proscribed 't4x«8 for 
defence of the realm (fs4^(ikshana dharmifvdt) - 

The duties special to the VaHya axe: , <1) Kr«W 
(agriculture), (2) Vai^^ya (trade), (Sh Puupalya • 
(oattierrearing), and (4) Ku^da (banking). 

The outies special to the ^udra (deacrlbcd as ekajiii, . 
La. devoid of a second hirtii from Uponayuno) are 
( 1 ) practice of truthfulness, humility, and purity, ( 2 ) * «. 

bath without dchwnana mantro^ (3) 6raddhaka^ma 
(funeral rites), (4) Bhfitpo-oharo^ant (suppc*t of de¬ 
pendants, not allowed to slaves), (B) SviddravfirtJ' ’ 
(marryli{g In the same caste or always remaining in y". 
tiie householder’s state), (6) service of higher csstar . • 
(porichflfyd) on wages (onrit), (7) jaactiog of '■ 
dependant crafts (,^lpqzvritri) 'ffike tiiose-^ barhex, 
washerman, painter, carpent^ or blaoksmitil^. ' ' 

There are a few' provisions showing 'tiiaf the status Of 
ttie SOdra was not very degraded. For instance, his. .,v 
raaater must support him even, when disabled 
for work, whliO^.«h.ould also support hla master Jn 
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aimilar conditions, in which case the 6tidra's right to 
richos is recogniz^ in aid of higher c&ates. The virtu¬ 
ous SQdra could also utter ifameslwro Jkfantro and per¬ 
form the Piknyajnas. 

Tho Four Xirainas. The four Airamas are those Of 
{!) the Brlhmachari, (2) Gfihastha,* BhUtahu, and 
<4) ValJdidnasa. 

The Brohmochdri Is marked by his living with hie 
teacher ((3cHdt^a>feu2<E-V(uanom) and is ot two classes: 
(a) Upakurv&v^ and (b) /fafehfhifco (permaRaat 
student). 

The Grih4stha has manifold duties broadly marked 
out as (a) fh) a$;}vyayanai wd and 

has to release himself from three debts: debt to gods, 
by ya^na; te piOfis, or anceatoM, by offspring; and to 
obs4Br\ndg coatinehtt m porvan 
■ The last’ two stsg€^ E^tked by ftqwa ; ' 

The (ascei^c), mu^ be (1) Awtchopfl* (de-' 

void of store of articles) ; ( 2 ) Urddhvorefd (contlaeny; 
(3) oonhncd to one place in the rains (dhntvalw 
varshdau), (4) going to a village only for bogging, and 
that only after the villagers’ meals are flnlahSi, or 
when, there was no refusal, without giving them any 
ble^ings in letorn, and regaining speech, eyes and 
aclioo; (d) shbnld wdar <dotblng <^aup7na) or oO^.rag 
(proMtw) duly washed (nir^ii^ya) to co.ver tiakad- 
hesB ^dcfechhadondrthflw); (6) riiould not partake of 
fruits or leaves by plucking them and injuring plant- 
life} (7) should not^ out t>f season (l.e. after rains), 
dwell for a sacoad nigiit in the same village, and (8)« 
should not kdl seeds to ^staih bis own life (e.f. 
pounding, seeds lik« taw rice by a pestle) but diouW 
accept a$ alms oi^ cocJsea food, m charity towards 
(some bhatiah^) 'and Indiflerence to'Injury or gain, ' • 


^ ^ yishou ffiOt i] paecrfbea a 

Mcriflee Clahfi) which ho has V offer to Pra|apati by wliifih 
hu whole propirty is given away 09 'satriftrial fM. 
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The Vaikhdna^a (hermit) Is So called because Uvea 
according to the rules pitoulgated hy Vikhanos the 
sage [Sou. u, 6,14]. He should live in the forest (t>aTV6), 
aub^sting cn roots and fruits (and not cooked food), 
practi^ng auatoritlce (fo^o^ tending and offer¬ 

ing obladons to F|ro ev^ry morning end evening, as 
prescribed in the Vdi%hdrwsa S&$lra c^d Mmonaka. 
M tp hU fare of roots and fruits, those must bo of the 
ftttoflt ahd not of the village (ogrdmya-bhojf), and in 
distress he may eat the Uesh of animals killed by others 
like tigers (boishkam), He should still perform the five 
Mdtayaifias (worhsip of gods, manes, men, gobilns, and 
?dshu), using for his oblations the wild roots, fruits, 
and leaves, and practise penances as an Audumbara, a 
VariAcha, or a Vslakhilya as a sopatntko, i.e. when he 
is within his wife in the forest, or as Uddandako. 
U^hhavrittlka, or Panch&QVtiTftadhyaSa^, as an apat- 
nika, when he is not with his wife. He must not live on .. 
ploughed land, nor enter a village, nor store up food for 
a year, should allow his hairs to grow (fafita) and 
wear only bark and' skin (cWrdjinfl) [Gautama, hi and. *• 
X, on Ca^es and Airamaa]. 

It may be noted, that while Gautama uses the term • 
Bhtkshu, and that for the third d^romo, Baudh&ymDfr' 
and Apastamba use instead the term Pdriurdiaka, and ■ 
that for the fourth d^ranw. 

The Use of the idrms BhlkShu end ^rdmod^ka and the' " 
provision that the Bhiksha roust not move about In 
rains ere associated with BuddBsm. BainSra^a [ii, ; 
II] also refers td a^d ihaliarmlt^a rsm-r^ - ' 

treat (Pali, vmo ). He fiirth« reftrs to the use ijia'. ^ 
hermit op YalWifinaHe <d cbtfi for elrsirting waWj d/ / 
chcracteris^ifrof thaBuddhJSk ShUfsha d, 11, 24], , .V 

Baud^yflna recruits, the Swunyisp op l^ri/orijak(C. ■ 
(alkj balled in texts as BhikahU, Tati, Ofc Pravrsjfia) 
of the fourth Airam(t'£rom..Naf^,thlk8% wtflowerjr ^ 
^ldl«K hehsahdh^Ier^ eztdinKh'ab^r^ .^e&rs^ 
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sons steady est&bll^ed In life. The childless house- 
hohlex^ are descrihdd as (a) ^dKnca' ^possessed o£ 
bouses), (h) TSitdoizraa {those who are already vag¬ 
rants) , and <<!) Chnhracharaa^ those "viifS go by turns 
to rich people for livelihood. [See il, 10, iTji 

Apastamba mentions persons becoming ascetics v/t&i* 
out rules, meaning, according to the commentatOTi the 
daicyas or Batiddhas [1,10, Si]. 

He gives a dne description of the ^aflnvdst or Pari- 
as one who '‘abandoning truth and falsehood^ 
pleasure and pain, the Vedas, this world and the next, 
seeks only the Atman’* fu, 9, 21, IS]. 

But be refers to hermits being with or without wlvajl 
pi,-^, '25, 7], though living outside the village in each 
case. 

Comparison of tfie four Dharma^Stitras as to age, 
authority, and contests. As has been alrendy indicated, 
1^9 four typical Dhama-SOftPas, vii. those of Gautama 
BaadhSyana, Apastamb^, Vasishtha. may be taken to 
belong to the period 600-300 B.c. As pointed. out by 
. Sum&ila in his Tanira-V&rttika, Gautama was follow* 
ed by the Samavedins, BaudhSyana and Apastamba by 
the Talttfriyas and Vasishtha by the ^Wgvedins- Ot 
these, Gautama was the oidest He Is 4^ted as en 
authority by Baodhhyana himself on the Question of 
tbe authority of local usages [O. Dh. S., xi, 20]. Botli 
hold that these cannot prevail against Vedic tradtf <« 
and Smriti The Wanii-Smrtri refers to Gautama as 
son of Utathya. [ili, 16], Gautama mentions yaudtio 
[iv, 171 hut Mia had known of Yavana^ flcaato^ 
alnca the time of Darius and Xerxes of rixth cwttiry 
a.c. and eailiar., 

As to literature known lo'tiiese Biitra writ^ <ktt* 
tama mentions the Vedic SaihhiUa and Brglmaaas, ' 
Upanishada [xuc, IS], Yedliigas 9; Jti, ;®].?tib9sa 
[vlu, 6], Pura^ia [lib], Upa-veda and lUhama'StitrU 
(xi, 19]. And he actually borrows from SSmavidhana 
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(oh. 26) and TaittisSya Aranyaka (ch. ^). 
The reference of both Gautama and Baudbayaua to 
the VQihhdn(ua^i6stra and to that called ^nimai^ctf<a 
recalls Facial’s reference to BhikshurS&tras [iT» d. 
^ 110 - 1 ] « Baudha^rafia hcsrfowa from Ta!ttiriya>S$ihhitS, 
•Brahmana, and •Aranyaka, as also from Satapatlia 
Brahmana, end mentions ^e fdlowJng authors nn 
DhaiTM, viz. Au^ajaft^heni fii, 2, 33], KAtya [1, 2, 47j, 
KlayapS-'g, 2J, gO], Gai^ma 1,23] > Prajdpati [li, 4, 
1^, Manu pv; 1, 14], Maudgalya [ii, 2, 61 ]> aid Harita 
[ii« 1, 60]. He also quotes a g&M of the Bh&llavins 
[], 1, 2dj on the geographical limits of Aryavaxta 
(from a Kidfina work known io the Nirukta) and a 
prose passage from a work by Asura Kepila to ^om 
•is curiou^ ascribed the Institution of the AiTama$ 
[li, 6, 30]. He also refers to the profession of an actor 
or a teacher of dramaturgy^(NSty&chiry a), but as an 
Hpa-pataka, Plnlnl also has mentioned the Natasu- 
tiis [ib.]. Apflstaicba quotea the Brfibmanas fre¬ 
quently and mentions the Vedat^e^ ss CbhandBB,^ 
ICa^a,«Vyikaratta, ^yoti^a, l^inikta, Skahi ttd 
O>bahd9viohiltl (metrics). He mentions the feiUa^- 
in^WTstefs on ©Aomo by name, viz, Eka, 

Klhva, Kuhika, Sutsa, Kautsa^ Pushkaraaidi, Var^yl- 
Svetaketu end Harita [t, 6,. 19], Be shows slngtH-. 
iar acquainttoce wi^ the PQrva-J&af^fiS xft Jaimmi, 
e.g. i, I, 4, 6, on cofflparativft vatna of ^edie text ea^ 
Jdittiini i, 3,3,' i, 4 U li = X, i«, X, 2 (statka® 
^t Mere an action as done for the ple&suw at it. It 
J»ed not be deenred as being based on Sestca) r ii, 

13 j= A,1,8,11-M, referring to the conventttsn (sctWca/aA;’'' 
of thoM versed hi Nyaya M. MlmaibsS) that the Angafl.' 
c^Rot be desa^abedes Hba Vedas; 1, i, 12; etsj., xli.*? 
3. 14, abating ttfladApfiga in Vedic sfu^ does 
*F 4 >ly to reoital of Wuntrcs as sacriAoes. Vasigh^hi «£m- ' 
tains some new e g. rules of adoptfoB: (cHJ 

dr documenta as iijea®s of proof (cb, 14 or fet 
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dieting the learning of the language of Mlechchhas 

^ There are. ^igQ points of both agreement and difler- 
ence between these doctors of law, A few of ^eee may 
be cited, ^Gauiema. Baudhayana, and Vasisl^ha men- 

• tien several secondary sons, on whom Apa^amba Is 
silent, Gautama, Baudhfiyana [ii, 2,17, 62] and Vaslsh- 
tha approve of Niyopa, which Apastamba con^na 

6 13,1-9]. Gautama and BaudhSyana (i, 11, 1] speak of 
eight forms of marriage which are limited to six by 
Anastamba who omits Prajapatya and PaiSScha [ii^ o, 
IL 17-201. Baudhlysna [il, 2, 4-6] allowa a iMger share 
•to the eldest son In partlUoc, while Apastamba con- 

deaws ihiQ procedure [ti, 6,I 
bwa UpanayUJaa to the rtWhakard [Gf. S., ii, 4, bj, but 
JSBpaetemhft Ci, ,1. 1,1^3astamba abp ^nt 

-Tteinjunolisnsalwut 

'-usury are interesting in their difference. Gautama aj- 

* lows it to a Brahmana as a calling If it is done through 

an agent [x, 6], together with agriculture and trade. 
/"These rules which thus allow Brlhmanas to be gentle¬ 
men farmers and sleeping partners In mercantile « 
banking fhtos mafiaged by Valferad do not occur to 
other ^itis” [Buhto p. 229, n.}. A^amba 

w^serfbes a penanbe against usury and forbtde 

it the usurer’s house [i, 9, 27, 10} 6. 18, 22]. Baudhi- ^ 
ya®a fikens it to BwAmahetyfl and treats a Brfihmai?a 
usat« as a Sadra. But*, he allows Uie first two 
practtee .uatf^ toward^ eiheifits, SGdras, and suchdlRe 

persons [4 h ' ,, „ 

Baudhayana ft st^osed. to belwig tp the south. ^ 
condeems die norfeem wfitom of sea-faring as a sin 
onJy less than a ttioetul one Ol h 413* Bui at the 
time, he oondgrans^«4£fih^aB%tha^ the hoK)A of mtssd 
castes. If he was g scutfi»eE, We must find 1^ .a 
place by restricting the denetaUon of the Daksiri- 
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jiipatha. Ap&stamba is also regarded as a southernec 
irom his special mention of a Sraddha usage pecultsiir 
to the Udichyas, northerners [ii, 17, 17]. Haradatta 
43 UOtes a verse which dehnes Udichya as the region to 
the north of the Saravall, while the Choratw-V'yuhtf 
commentary cites Mahon^va, locating the Apastam^ 
blyas to the south of the Narmada towards south-east, 
i.e. the Andhra country and the region about the mouth 
of the Godavari, 

There'are two interesting passages in Apastamba and 
Baudhayana bearing on learning and education. Apas¬ 
tamba regards the knowledge wMch exists traditionally 
among women and Sudras as the farthest limit of Vidya 
and is stated to be a supplement of the Atharvaveda. 
Here is probably a reference to the Arthai&stra which, 
according to the Chami^V'yuhu, (xmstituted an Upa« 
veda of the Atharuaueda. The other passage is from 
Baudhayana Grihya-Sutra [i, 7, 2-5], specifying the fol¬ 
lowing grades among learned men or Brahmses: 

(1) Brdhmo^a who, after Upanayana and practice of 
vows of brahmochfirya, has studied a tittle of tire Veda; 

{2) Srotfiya who studied one Vedic idkhd; (3> 
Anudh^ ^tdtohas studied the Angus; (4) {lishikelpa 
"Who has< studied the Kalpos; (5) Bhruria who ha» 
studied Sutra and (6) who has 

•studied all the four Vedas; (7) Deva who has ad^ieved 
more progress. 

It may also be noted that the Sutras, ooitfemplata ^ 
noii-Brahmin teachers (Go,, vii, 1-8; B<ro., i, 8,41-^ Ap., .* 
ih4.25.7]. i 

The Dfeimft Sulroa are a record of social customs- 
and. usages and the civil and ciminal law based on theRW'*' '4 
'The customs and ^ages were not imifcarm s£L oven 
India. T^ere. was a marked 4iiTerence between the* 
'north aiid*the south of India, with the riv» 5 

as the dividing line. F^r instance, fh© cufftc«t pe<ridiar. y- 
-to the,'South, which is noticed by Baudhayana 
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17 t] and persists to ibis day, ia marrying the daughter 
at a maternal uncle or ol a paternal,aunt, while the 
peculiar customs of the north which would be sinful In 
the south were *^o follow the trade of anus, to deal 
in wool, and to go to sea^’. According to Baudhayana 
[ii, 1, %, 2], ^‘inaldng voyages to sea" would cause lcu;s 
of caste. 

Lew. As regards law, its source was not the Sovereign 
who, as the executive or Dandc, was to uphold and to 
enforce it. According to Oautama [xi, 10], ad¬ 
ministration of justice (dhorma) shall be regulated by 
the Vedflj the Dharma-Sastnu, the Veddhffca, the 
Purdnos, and the Upavedos." The different groups and 
communities were left to legislate for themselves. 
^The king's duty is to pay attention to the special laws 
of regions (jonapoda), castes (jati) and clans (kulo), 
and keep the f^ orders (varws, castes in gcucrai 
sense) to their prescribed duties’' C^aaishtha,x1x,I-2^ 
Again, "the king must protect the castes (varnos) and 
different stages of life (dirafncs) ...Authoritative In 
the realm shall be all laws of castes (;a6i) and elans 
(kub) as well as the laws of regions (janapada) 
not opposed to Vedic tradition, while, lor their respec¬ 
tive orders (varga), ploughmen/ traders, herdsmen, 
money-lenders, and artisans may make their own laws" 
[Ooutamo, 3d, 21]. This passage shows the self •govern* 

, ment enjoyed by the economic groups or guilds into 
which agriculture, industry, trade, and Twilcing had* 
thomsclvas. Vaaiahtha, in an iinteresting 

S ss^e, states how In cases of conflicUng ividence of 
cimenu, reliance was to be placed os the Guilds and 
corporations of the neighbourhood Wretii) [xvl, W]. 

Civil Law is discussed hi the Sutras Under the head of 
TOijal dutJeiS and the chief nfbjects of Civil Law In the 
evicted scope of royal duties were only Taxes and 
In?^tonce. According to Gautama, the king could take 
one-teath, one*eighth, or one-sixth of the produce, one 
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day*& work per month irom artisans, ona*twentietb on 
merchandifie, oce'fftieth on cattle and gold, and one* 
sixtieth on roots, fruits, flowers, herbs, hone^, meat, 
grass, and flrewo^ 1 i<; x, 25 f.]. 

Inheritance is not jet regulated by any general state 
law. It is discussed in connection with marriage, whicli 
was not permitted within the same gotra ( 9 ens, family) 
or within six degrees on the mother’s side. Then the 
rules of inheritance mark out the ^^opitidos who were 
relations within six degrees as the heirs in place of 
sons. The Sapiri^ can be only males. The widow iS 
excluded from inheritance and the daughter, according 
to Apastamba, inherits only in default of sons, teacher 
or pupil. The king inherits in default of the others 
named and an opinion is cited that among the sons only 
the eldest Inherits. Baudhayana states that Sapin^ 
inherit in default of nearer relations and Sakulyos (re¬ 
moter relations) la default of Sapin4as, and that the 
eldest Bon receive the best chattel or the fath^ 
may divide his property equally amor^ his sons. 

The status cd women is Indicated. Wom«5 on theit 
own account oouM not ctffer tKe Vedfc Srauta or thq 
Grihya sacrifices. They were not independent either 
in respect of sacrifice or of inheritance ii, 2, 9, 

44; Gautama, xviu, IJ. Suttee is not known. Vaaish^ 
counts women ae property [Wl, 18], 

In Criminal I»oin,the chief crimes treated ire assist, 
adultery, and theft A $udra ccanmlthng homieiat 
•or stealing land^win suffer confiscation of^ 
property and caiatal pvmlshmeDi [Apastainba,' DS. ^ 
27, 16]; bul a Brahmapa priest AaU he blinded 
saifte crimes [ih., 17],. A Kahatriya abusing a BrSi-' 
ipapa U fisfid 100 coiaa and a Vaifiya tSO coins but' a 
BrAhm«gia abtsing a Kahatriya will pay cmly 50 coins, 
md abusing a Vaisya, only 25 coins (K^rshSpwoe), and 
^ ^ off scot-free for abusini a 5^dra r(3auJ®?ha. 
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Cisle has influented alM matters outside Cf criminal 
2aw, e.g. rate of interest. This is stated to be five 
a month on twenty KaTshdpfl^as [Gautomo, xii, 
29; Baudh., i, 5. ID, 22], which is equivalent to 15 per 
cent per annum, but, according to Vasishtha [ii, 48], 
“'two, ttiree, four, five in the hundred, is dedwed in the 
Smptl to be the monthly interest according to caste “ 
the rate being the less, the higher the caste. Usury, 
oa the other hand, is permitted to the Vaiiya but not 
to 8 Brahmatia or a Kshatriya [tb.. ii, 40; Baudh. i, 5, 
10, 31J. These restrictions of caste were, however, 
relaxed in case of extreme distress, when lower cccu- 
pations warg permitted to higher castes for the sake of 
livelihood, such as trade and agriculture for a Brah« 
m£ma or Kshatriya [Vas., it, 24 1.], allowed as dpod- 
d^ama> though it they per^ted in such occupations, 
they would loge their rank C'b,, iii, 3]. 

. life depicted in the Sfitr&v is the life of villages 
ami not bf citios, which are despised. Apastamba CDS., 
t, 33, 21] says: 'Xet him avoid going Into towns.” 
^U^ayana.CGB., li, 3, 6, 33] goes further: “It is im< 
^ssiblo for one to attain salvation, who lives in a town 
covered with dust.” Similarly, the ceremonies prescrib- 

E S. for ploughing, with sacrifices to Adani (thunder* 
olt), Sltd’ (fuiTOw) and other bucolic deities like 
Aradii, Anagha, etc.; or to Parjanya, India, and'Bhaga, 
a^for “furrow-sacrificC” and “threshing-floor sacrifice”, 
^Int tq.the life of . the agricultural vill^ar [Gobblla, 
iv, i 2$ t, 30 f.}. There are, agaln« constant injunc- 
to “go out of .the village" to sacrifice at a place 
Mara'four roada meet, or on a hill, ate., which Imply 
sa’^r in villages even for householders than In 
^Ipwns fib., iil, 5, 32-^., Thai ia why the only architec¬ 
ture aBowed in the SutraS is that of a public gaming- 
haU or garntding placb provided by the king, but It 
nad a thatched TtK)! because holes could be made in it. 
Kor are conditions much changed in the other Dhaima 
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Sutras. Gautama expressly* forbids recitation of holy 
tests at any time in a town. He presents to us tbo 
icing hitting a thief with a cudgel [xii» 45], and he is 
supported by Apastamba [DS., i, 25, 4], who says: “A 
thief shall loosen his hair and appear before tbe king 
carrying a cudgel on his shoulder. With that cudgel 
the king shall smite him.*’ Does this not indicate a small 
place and a petty king, a direct govemment and not 
that by agents ? 

Ahdihab passage in ApasUmba [ii, 10, 26^, however,' 
shows a higher pohtical development. It atafes tha*'? 
the k&g is to biilia a'tov/n*'ft:wd) j and'ff palaeft tequip- 
ped' h ^o' Ijall' for gdesis,' and' 'an *'asMmhly-hcusd* 

fuml^ad with a gaming-table.: 'There wer^ 

S o houses kcp^ by the * kSig’s seiVanti^'^ wh^re tooid 
lf$^h«auitfe^at-atn>s,' dancing,* Wn^iVig, coheerts, et<^- 
TW Iting appoint,Ary as b^'jgo^ cHbmeterto^ 

guat^^the ^ple in villages and'towns Vtth ^Gieir 6wi^ 
s<aff<' They wew io guard A from'Heaves iM kf 

IdkgA ^^o^snd) in every ^rec^on and'Vill^es for 
jttffea'' (a ‘kM « ^erf&r l^sfg\As?A Ttieyto 'pay^ 
back whaj is stol^ within ^Iftat 'jxftftHiciid^aKd^ebUeeQ 
the kTng.’ ThTs'p.bmts tb BWti'UrKhn and tuafal 
Bfe 'and a Iwger kingship.' ' ’ * ^ I ■ . ** • 

ThVi^eheral Outlook dl'life beOame limited lindwW. 

junction’s ’forbidding, sea^voyagesr 'dUitS'^lo lor^g?!' 

p^S'res' w the ibani'iM bf e language ^p’bkeh •by bar^ 
bdfishs, tVa?., vf, 4li Apdstitn^^, 1,' 82, iSj. • ! ‘ ' 

t^yfUuttoD of tfit Epics. The two 
Afahdfehdfnfa, in their pre^t literary Ki^ ;an© oif thn 
age of the Sutras, though their subject-mattcrTsihVU^’ 
oldi^. * ’ ’ ' ' ’ ' ' ■ , 

Age. The gepgraphical horizon of the RdmiyctfW 
ahowa'ifcto bfe older thah the Mahdbhfirata, rt‘4o^ 
e^end far ^ond the Viudhyaa and aii))^^fes ' 

k^O^a for the'Dccca^V ’^tddlo.thf S^^Shb^rata ts.ac*.* 
qilain'i^'d ^th ell pairtg of India and'its division'^mte''*' 
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numeWiiS States which were flourishing seats ot Aryan 

eiviUsatioiL 

As & literary composition, the Epic is made up oX 
three elements: Story, Genealogy, and Ins^ction, 
each o£ which may be traced to remote origins; to the 
5ipt?eiJo, which contains stories in verse on Urva6l, 
Yama a^ Yami, Surya and Gambler [x, 91; 10; 05; 54, 
etc,]; to the Brdhmetws like the Aitareya, which gives 
the story oX HariSchendra in epic Xulln^; to the later 
Cdthda (strophes) which were laudatory memorial 
verses in honour oX great men, and Ndrdiatnsts or 
”hero-lauda’^ while genealogy derives from the Deva- 
Jano'^ndya (knowle^c of the god’s race) of the l/poni* 
ahadj. Thit eplce are also the literary descendants of 
Itihdsa (story) and Purdna (legend) menUoned In the 
Atharvaveda, Srdhmoitas and VpaTiishadi.. Through 
Faiiiara, the promulgator of the Mahahharata, the 
^eopme^ connected with the White Xaytfrv^da in wjilch 
^lat name ilgures prominently. Agam, Janamejaya is 
e^tioned in both MakabJidrata and Satapatha Brdh- 
mruz 'which the Mah&bh&Tota acknowledges as the 
latest of Brahmana works. 

fiut there are allusions tn other earlier works to«eplo 
diaracters, which only show the epic in its present farm 
to be later, Thus the Tairtiripo Ara^yoJea mentions 
both Vyfiaa and Vaiiampiyana, but not as •au^oce 
^ttors of the epic. PamAi-mentions the word Makd- 
"bharata, not in the sense of the epic, bui only ae an ad* 
IJe^e, denoting SMUCthing -great about the Bhacatas 
Cvi, 2, 38], He. however, mentions *Vlsudcva, Arjuna, 
a|id Yud^shthlra, hut the first two as gods. 

It is also to be noted tiiat Pflndus, whose feud 
with the Kurus forr&s the chief subject of the MaA2- 
, bhdrafo. axe not knom iu oomparatlvely recent works 

tike the Brishmonas. 

The ^eat Mhhibhdratc teachers. Sumanta; Jahnini, 
Vatiampfiyana. krtd PaiU «e, however, mentioned In 
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the Savkhayana Grihj/a Stltra. 

The Mah&bharata in its present iorm seems to hat?® 
been well established at the time of Petanjali’s Maho- 
bhashi/a, second centvar b,c. That was also the time of 
the foreign invaders of India, the Yavanas, Sakas, and 
Pablavas, who are mentioned in the epic. The fact la 
that the contents of the E^c were growing with addi¬ 
tions and inteipolattons. The G;lhya-Sutra of. Asvala- 
^ana mentions both a ikfohdbharata and a Bhdrata (its 
4 ibildged form)* 

History. The theme of the Eamiyana is in essence 
that of the condict between Rama and Rava^, who 
may be taken to be the representatives end embodi* 
ments respectively of the Aryan and non-Aryan civili¬ 
sation. Ilie conflict ends with the victory, alter a long 
and arduous struggle, of the Aryan over the non-Aryan 
who was difficult to defeat owing to the str^igth of 
his organisation and the resources of a highly develop¬ 
ed material civilization with its centre in distant Ceylon 
finder Its king, R&Va^a. Ravapa is also daacribed as an. 
unequalled devotee of diva and deriving from thatdevb^ 
tion oonsidefable spiritual and superktunan powers.' 
On otter hand, Rama was the inoamatton of Vi^inu 
iand of spiritual strength. Behlhd him were the real 
leaders, tte two Br^ur^a sages, Vasiahtha and Vi^t* 
mltra, who had' plaimed the conflict and brought int6 
It Rama as the appointed ins^ment to serve the 
oause.' Rfima was aided in his struggle by mOnkey^ 
leaders and tbeir following, and if these stand for non- 
Aryan peoples, it only shows the growing hold df ttd 
.^ryan over the non-Aryam The Rdmdvodd thus Utfl'-' 
mately tells of the extraaron of Aryan cM^atiblfi to 
i^he South as far as Lanka or Ceyh^n. But popiUa^if 
Is appreciated not for Rs supposed history but as a 
ture of perfect -characters, the ideal father, $on, brOt£ 
wife, hnsband^'friend or devotee, appealing td 
of i^dus to ttis day. -r'-'. ^ 
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The theme of the Mahahh&rata is also a conflict, not 
between the Aryan and the non-Aryan, but among the 
Aryan pec^les themselves, and involving not a part 
but the whole of India. The central fact oi the coE^ict 
in the two epics is the same, an abuse of hospitality* 
and abduction of the heroine, Site, in the Rdmdyana, 
and KtishnS (Draupad!) in the MahdbhiratCL The 
Korukshetra war of the Mahdhharata affected all the 
Aryan kings of India who ranged themselves on both 
aides, Kuru or PSndava. The Fln^avas and their allies 
were of Madhyadesa and Panchala, such as KSai, 
Kosala, Magadha, Matsya, Chedi, and the Yadusi.ctf 
hCathura, while the .elites of the Klims cUnprised >th£( 
King of P.ragjyo<riSb,'the Chinas wd KlrStas^^f^Adi^*^ 
egstj the kamboj&s, Yavanas, Sakast Madras, TCaik^hs; 
Sindhust ^aitd’'Sambas in thb nor^*west, the 'Bh^a^ 
in^ th)at west, '^e Kin^ of'Dakshlbft^Uia:'^lh the'toutih.' , 
fbedmdhraa ]^thes(mth>e^'and’t^Kii^of MSfolshH 
aipMaad'AvanMiR-Madhj'adeia/' '•! ■ 

Settlem^ts. The basis' of civilisation la settled 
whi^ the centres in an ascending series are calle^<*td^ 
Ghosha, or cattle-ranch, sometimes called iyrajaj <h)' 
•FeisU, 'a small barbarian settlemebt [palltphoshd^ 
Mhh./'Kit,'32ft'20]; (o) Durga <fort)' to protedt‘ 
settlements; (d) Grdmcr, growing'tte di^pd Se 
Its nu«laus ? i^y Kharvaia and Patfono, town? ind*^' 
SfMgarn, Or city. The city had ^edal defeabe^ batfk'« 
tnaoted towers, and seven m<oats, attd was laid out irv 
squares. Its streets were well-watered and lighted with 
l^p9 [iii, 2S4, 3,' xv, 5, £6. etO.]. The. men>^ 

tlons Jour 43, 19] and the Mtthobhdrata six squ&res, 
Theei^ included the king’s palace, the eburt of justice, 
public gaming:hall, the hedljo? music and wrestling* 
oontttte, B^ond the city proper or inner city Jay the ' 
bpoths foe traders* emd the like, ^e nnpretentiouB 
kous&^''Smd the pleasirre-gardens pfbh;« iv, etc.).* 
T5 is ^lls of the epre city had usuaUy four gates, biit* 
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Laftka had eight [R., vi, 93]- 

PolUy and AdmiriisttatioiL The administration, was 
planned on what may be called the dedmal ^stem. Ths 
laitt was the grama under its head-man, Grdmani. who^ 
had to protect it up to a distance of one kroia (about 
2 mileaV in difier^t directions. Above him in order' 
were the Daiagr&mi, the Vii^atipa end ^^dtopraml, alsc> 
called GTomasatddhyaksha, 1he lords of 10» 20 and 100' 
viUages, and all under the general governor, Adhipoti, 
'tt£;Iord of 1,600 villages. In this gradually estendin^ 
circle, these several authorities received revenue, the^ 
Returns of crimes, and passed them on from ate to lhS' 
uezt higher, till revenues and reports focussed in th^ 
king, the lord of all [c£. Manu., vil, 115-12^ Yfljfid* 
valkya;l,32l; Ap.,ii, 10,26,4 a]. ' • iil 

Tyw^ ghig. The king was no aotbcrat E3e had to<ndw 
by right and nrorsUty. A wicked' king was dfipdsed-' Jl! 
king infuring Ms people was kined a mad< 

A ‘defective” king must lose his throne [JWhh., v, 

25}. He waa regulariy consecrated and crowned as'loh^ 
of the eath [lb.,'Xii, R: ii> '60]. 

Corporation He had to respeert die lawa of dlffereri^ 
regioh^ (Jbnbpoda) and ^ups, such as Kulb (el^). 
/dsi (castey, Sr^i (guild) or Pdga (vittage comuxir-K 

Republics: The MaftSbhdrata (r^dntiparve) spea&acd^ 
the republican form of goveinmOit caned 
(sovereignty of the many) as prevail^ at tiiat tiiue^ 
and of confederations of re^blics (Sofhghdto^ 

The Mahdbhdrata (xii, &l] mentions frve republifflStf; 
peoples, thb Andhakas, Vrfsh^lsv Ytdavas, Kukura^ ait^. 
Bhojas, who had formed them^vas into'a Coi^led^rax * 
tion ()^fhaha) under E^sh^ as the. federal preside^' i 
Smhghamukhyg, upon ^om depended &etr eoznnKV; 
weal. Each of the constituent Stat^ of the €on£edei^ 
tiOL wde, however, an autonomous unit j&id^ iis bWti ^ 
chief called fsuaes.. Thus th^ Shdjas "weiQ ted by* ; 
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Akrura. AkiQra’s loUowing Included Babdove [ib., 
^037]. Ahuka waa the chief ot another people of the 
aame narnSi though he waa himaeli a Yadava [v, 
3041]. The Ahukaa were allies of Krishna [iii, Sl> 1994]. 
Something like the Party System seems to have ^en in 
operation in this federal government. There was a 
struggle for power among the pariy>leaders. Those 
mentioned in this connection are Ahuka, AkrOra, Gada, 
Pradjumna, Samkarshana'Baladeva and Babhru> 
Ugrascna. All followed the leadership of Kpah^ia exr 
cept Babhru who organized opposition to hiza £xii, 81, 
3040]. Krishna also had sometimeB to complain about 
Ihe loyalty of his own following. He complains to 
>Iarada that daihkarshaiia with hia strength, Gada wlUi 
bis virtues, Pradyumna with his attra^lve prosence, 
m leaving him helpless (aaohdt/o), while all power is 
gasped by AhK^a and AJcrOra, leaving him unsupport- 
<d against Bidohru..N&ada. however. Advises Krtshpa 
to rise to- the responslbiUties of his potion as the pre- 
eddent of the whole Federation and save the Samgha 
Irom the internal (abhvatitnra) dangers of disunion 
' i&hed<i) Co which republics succumb £xil, 61]. 

While Saihgha was the term for a confederation of 
^ mpubllcs. Gsna was the term for an individual republic. 
' A Gdt^,'.to thrive, must avoid bheda, keep its State 
ilBorets in the custody of its Cabinet (montfOgupri^ 
^>radhdncahu), be governed by council of leaders 
^tro^-nvukhyas) and Its wise men (JHana^vfiddhas) ^ 
1 ^," 'follow tile dastns and established laws and customs 
•“y (v^ouabdra), avoid nepotism and make recruitment to 
h/ 'public service on the basis of merit ivinaya), and nip 
f> in the hud all internal dissensiceis. These start from 
*the sphere of the KVta and, negle^ed by its elders, the 
spread to the Gotra and ultimately in- 
. '-volve the whole Gono* in ruin lOT]. 

Checks* to Al}»io1uliain. checks to the king's auto- 
esracy camd from bodies like tiie Mantri-pari^d* and 
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the Couadl and the Assembly. A Parishad ok 
Cabinet of nine is formed out of a ministry of thirty- 
seven, comprising four Brahmapas, eight Kshatriyas, 
twenty-one Vaiiyaa three Siidras, and one 
Slta [Mbh., 85, 6-11]. Ihe Prime Minister was 
galled the Mantrl [aiii 621, The king's first du^ 
every day was to visit th6 Mantra^griha, the council- 
halla for consultah^n with hU miniate individually 
or coIUcUvely S, 4S1. The President of the Assam- 
h^CdUedJS^hddhyakfiha was one of the eighteen chief 
omcera qI die State [ii, 5, 38]. The SabhS is regarded 
as a judicial assembly in the passage: ‘that is no 
iSTabhd where there are no elders; those are not elders 
who do not declare the law*' £v, 35, 38]. A judge is 
called Salh&stara {iv, 1, 24]. 

Epic royal^ is intimately associated with an aristo¬ 
cracy Comprising the king’s allies and relations, subject 
kings, milltaiy leaders or knights {called gilras) and 
priests. These nobles took part in council, conducted 
the assemblies, led the army, and were the king’s Vice- 
regents in all mllita^ affairs, The king was the chief 
of ^em for hia qualifications for which he was re^y 
chosen, and not ^y virtue of heredity. His si^er farity 
lay in valour ivirya-^e9htha£eha rojdna^ in Mhh., 4, 

136,10). It is further stat^ that “these ’^ee prodtsee 
kings: an aristocrat (sdtkuUna), a hero (idra), and tie 
that leads forward an army (sendth prafcirshflW)" fsdl,. 

75. 22 fi.]. These various closes o£ nobles are called 
(1) Mflntrins or Cabinet Councillors; ^ Amdtya8,i^ 

? meral.officers, eight of whom might fom the 
ahinet, viz. one charioteer, three slaves and feur . 
priests [i, 140, 2, if]; (3) Sackvvas (condtes) who were ‘ 
mainly military officials of tha hij^est rank and wm®' V, a 
in d^ge of the king’s duties in bis ahsemce {L 49, 

23]; (4) Pdrishddas, or assembly men, who also 
ed the realm in the klrfg’s absence [v. 38, 14-2^ 1 < 5 ) _ 
SahAyds, helpers of the king,, wiw were hi^ mfnlsteiai 5 
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{xU, 83, 22; S7, 23]; (6) Arthakd-ritw, or executive 
officers in charge of State business, who were generally 
flve in number In the Cabinet [tb.]; and (7) Dkarmikas, 
or Judges [jdi, 121, 46; R-, vi, 3, 13]. It Is to be noted 
that in the absence of a definition of the functions at- 
tadiing to these different titles of ministers, it is diffi' 
cult to differentiate their different values. 

Lastly , we may note that the Spies distinguish. 
ei|hteen chief officers oi the State aa heada of depart* 
menta called 'Tirtheu [ii, 5, 38; R., il, 109, 45]. These 
are j' (1) Mantri (Chief Councillor), (2) PuMhifto 
(Chief Priest), (3) Yuvaritja (Cfewn Prince), (4) 
(Cemmhnde^n-^ef-of' tiie ' (SV 

£h*dMpdIa*(Ohlmbtfkiihy, (6) (Oveh'S^^ 

of the harem), (7) Kdrcgir 

OK£4f 

(12j ' jfedr^dhinrwrui-fcnt' (CWef *' ^ligin^ef), * 

(Superifitendehi 'of 'JU^ic’e)r*‘nv 
Sabhddhyd^sha (president of th^ Assembly), .(15)' 
Don^^palo' (Chief Criming Judge),' (16) Purgdp^ 
(TTard^n of Forts), (17)'l^)#flnfe^idA Watdwm 
the Marches), and (f8) AftfMpfftilw, '(CMet donsjS^ 
tbf bf'Poreeta),* * 

fodtsA History accordlAs' id Ihdfui TraditionTfie 
P^ai^s. The Purdbus, as a class of literature, res«hbld 
Spies and X^w Books very In both form ami; 
^hstance, beii^ written In &e same style of Sar^krif 
ahd Of.vefse. ^metin^es they have e^n long ^iasage^ 
in Cctoimon. Ih thetr norln^ foiTn, they should treat 
eff the following five set topics, namely (1) Sorgo, crea* 
ticrh; (2) ^aCi-So*^, feeretftii^.after^PrnZcya, l.fe.'/ifei 

11 am indebted to tha comprekenjivc axtlole of Z. Wv KbP^. 
hins on ffie subject in Me JAOS,, VoL xlil. 
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periodical dissolution of the universe: (3) Vaitia, 
genealogies of gods and ^iahis or teachers; (4) Jtfon* 

. vaiitara, the groups of *‘great ages'* (Mahdvuga) includ¬ 
ed in a Kalpo or aeon; and (5) VonUdniicHarita, the 
history of the royal dynasties ruling during the lour 
ages <t/uga), maiing up one '"great age'*. This ideal 
scheme is not, however, fully followed,in the extant ‘ 
Pura^as. The- hlatorioal material of the PurSrias fa 
confined to the topic No. (S), but is found only in seven 
out of the eighteen extant Purarias, so that as many 
as eleven are devoid of any historical value. The 
Purw^as are supposed to be narrated by the Suta 
(Chronicler) named LomabarBh&n.a, or his soHi the 
Sauti, Ugrasravas. This mdicstas that the traditional 
lore upon which the Puranas arc baaed wes not in the 
keeping of Brdhmins. The Vdyu Purdna [1, 1, 
expressly states that the Suta was born to sing the 
praises of tho princes, the custodian of legends and 
traditions having no concern with the Vedas, Yet the 
Puranas eventually became considerably Brelmiafiieed 
and utilized for religious purposes. Their underlying 
ethical pu^se has been thus emphasised: 'He who 
has heard of the races of the Sun and Moon, Dcshvfiku,* ; 
Jahnu, MlndhStri. Sagafa, and Raghu, who have all 
perished; of Yayati, Nahusha, arid their pcsierity, who 
are no more; of kings of great loigbt, resistless valour * 
and unbemnded wealth, who have been overcome by 
the still more powerful Time and are now only a tale;' * 
he will learn w^om, and forbear jto call either children^, > 

or wife, or house, or lands, or wealth, hla own" [Yishiiu’ y 
Purdtta, trans. Wilson, iv. 240]. The history of kings iS.'; , j 
thus introduced only to illustrate the vanity of humaii; 
wishes. Accordingly, there has been a large intrusion, J 
-Of the religious element in praise of the great g^is 
Hinduism, Siva or Vishnu, so that the Purges.now 
pratlcady rank as scriptures of later Hinduisrr^'just as 
the 'Vedas are. of the older Brahmool^m. Only they .<< 2 
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lack ihe ssnctity and purity of the Vedic text aAd ita 
consequent freedc^ horn interpolations. 

The conception of the Pura^ is aa old as ih& 
Upaniahads in which the Itlhasa-P^i^a already figures^ 
ds a recognized subject of study, and is further de-' 
sgnatcd as the fifth Veda, the V^a of the laity, alot^ 
with the Epics. 

Of all the Puranas, the Vishnu Purdti^a appears to be 
the best preserved. Their differences are due to local 
touches. For instance, an Orissa stamp may be detect' 
ed in the Brahma Purcma, while the Padm is asaociat- ^ 
ed with Puahkara, Agni with GayS, Vardho with. 
MathurS, Vdmona with Thanesar, Kurtna with Boards, 
and the< with the Brahmins pa thfr 

i^artnada. The earliest reference to an existing Purantf' 
is eontaihed in the Dharma €Q,ixa of Apastamba [ii| 

24, €J cf .abow thie second' ceccbuxv b.c* d.ting the^ 

. Purdrm whipfa thte '^en. to da|» 

tpttci earlier times, about fifth oectUiy B.c. [PargitefM 
Antient Indian Hisforico! Tradition, pp, 44-54]. 

, Geographical Bai^cground. The Puranee gtve scans’ 
precise geographical data. India called Bharatavar^a 
' defin^ as country that lies north of the ocean 
• and aoutii of the ^owy mountains, and is so called be* 

cause it is the abode of the descendants of the Bharatas. * 
It is known for its seven main chains, erf mountains,- , 
oaHed Mahendra, Malaya, Sohys, Suktiraat. ^iksha, < 
, Vihdhya, and Pir^^atra. It is ^60 stated that on the I 
> i^45t ^ Bhaxata dwell the Kircias (the barbarians), on 

tiifi wes^ the Yavaa&s, and in the centre, the Aryans j 
cUsazded into firlhiha^e, Ksbairiyas, Vaifyas, and ' i 
^Gdras '[ViiAti«PurafW, trana, ii, 127-9J. Thet^a J 

are alao'detated lists giv^ of the various rivers rising ' ^ 
fronfthe Him^ayaa and the seven great ranges, and c5 - 
peoples belonging tv different :^one. $ 0 ^ this 
miterial has been tdaanfed-fr^ time to time to bring 
it up to date. Thus there £s mention of Yavanaa, Sakas, ' 
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and Pahlavas who oame to India in the first and second 

A**® overrsn the 

Gupta Erapir® in the sixth century ah 

«P to Mahabharata War. Hie Puranas set up e 
i??K Vaivasvata from whom are 

derived aU the dynastiea that ruled in India. He had a 
^u^ter, Ila, of whom was born Pururavaa Aila, who 
st^ed ruli^ at Pratishthfina (modem AUahab^) the 
original Indian settlement ' 

^ Ikshvahu, set up in Madhya^ 
dela, wi* hfs capital at Ayodhyg. ^ ■ 

Vldeha, and hia scm 
Dapdaka m the forest named after him In the Deccan 

different origin, Saudyumna by 
name, set up at Gaya and eastern districts . 

A son of Pururavas, Amivasu, founded KlnvaJcubla 
and & grandson founded Kaii' 

AiU toperialism soon eatabUshed itself under Drsh^ 
vfiku s descendant, Yayati, whose five sons are 
Y^u, Turvwu, Druhyg, Anu, and Puru, all of ^igvedlS 
w c thus linking up the traditions of the V^» 
^ divided between thei^ 

selvOT tte, whole of mid^orth India, along with the 
A3U Idn^oms of Klfi and KSnyZbjr P^«' 
? 1? “icestral sovereignty of the middle region the 
southern half of the Ganges-Jumna doab with iie 
wpital at Pra^thana. Yadu got ttie south-west, thft 
vS?i’ Rivers Cfaarmaijvat! (Chambali 

Sjiktimatf (ICen>. DrSj^ 

planted himself in the west, in the country west of thja 
Juama and jcrih rf a, 

i.enorthton portion of the GangesJunma nlato" 
airi Turvasu la Uio southrsas^ Toitod Raws* ‘ 

^Opiaent.lo<rit pteee a»^B YadiA' 

d^danK vAo mwaawd «id divided into 4 d gStf 

Yldavas, oecufiyh^i 
nOrftem Snd southern parts ol Ysdu’s 


‘n, 

' 'sT 

■fri 

•'rf” 
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The yidavad forged ahead under ^a^abindu who con¬ 
quered the territories rd the Pauiavas and the Druhyua, 

YSdava imperlaUsm was rivalled by that of Ayodhya 
under MdndMti ov^unning Kfiziyakubja, Faurava 
fealm, and the Druhyus whose king, Oandhara, wae 
•driven to G&ndh&ra country named after him. His son, 
j(luehukundd, established himself- at Mahishmat! 
.Crnodem Mandhata) and Purika on the Narmadi. 

Noit followed great movements among the Haihayas, 
Anavas, and Druhyua, as reactions to MSndhSti'i's con- 
quests. The Anaves divided into two branches. The 
one under Udln&ra spread through the Punjab> creating 
the Yaudheyas. Ambasbthas, Sivie, Madras, Kekayas* 
nnd Sauvlras, pushing the Druhyus to G&ndhfira and 
Mlechchha countriee beyond. The Anava branch 
^der- Titikshu moved eas^ard beyond Videha and 
.V^o^alii founding the five kingdoms of Auga, Vahga, 
Shhnia^ and Kalihga under King Bail. 
/Haihaya imperiahsm now httervened with the con- 
^^ests of Kirtavirya-Arjuna, which drove the Bhar- 
^ava Brahmanas from their settlement on tlw KarmadA. 
to se^ alliance with the Kshatriyes of Kfinyakubja and 
Ayodhya. The fruit of this fateful alliance was Jama- 
dagni whose son Paradu-Hama destroyed Haihaya 
power under T&lajahgha, but only lor a time. 

The Talsjanghas in five branches—YitahotrasI 65r- 
yatas. Bhojas, Avantis, and Turidiheraa—establiehed 
theii dominion all ever northern India, oveHhrowlng 
Kanyakubia, and Ayodhya, with the help of the Sskas, 
Yavanae, Kimbojas, Parades, and Pahlavas from the 
north'>west and extending their conquests up lo Videha 
and VaisalT. . 

Ayodhyi revived under Sagata whose conquests es¬ 
tablished his empire over northen India, destroying 
Haihaya domination. The kingdoms that survived 
these cataclysms were Videha, Vaiiall, Anava kingdoms 
in the east, KS^l in .Madhy^e^a, Turvaau’a line In 
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Hevfi, dnd the new Yfideva kingdom of VldarbhA. 

The old Paurava kingdom also revived after Segara’s 
death imder Dushyanta, and hia son Bharata^ but in a 
new region, the north portion of the Gangee-Jumna 
doab, vith ite capital at HaatinSpur replacing the old 
Pratlshtfhana. There was a gnat expansion of the 
Bhirataa in new kingdoms formed, such as Kfivi or 
Panchala in two parts, northern called Ahlchchhatra, 
and southern, KampUya. 

Ayodhyd had another spell of power under a succes* 
sion of able kings like Bhaglratha', Dilipa, Baghu, Aje, 
and Da^aratha, by whose time it was known as Kosala. 

The Yadavas also rose to power under King Madhu 
and the Madhavaa whose territory extended from 
Gujarat to the VamunS. 

Thia disposition of powers at the time of DeiMratha 
agrees with that presented in the Rim&yana. It shows 
AyodhyS or Kosala on friendly terms with the eastern 
aUtes Uke Vldeha, Ahga, and Msgadha, and the Punjab 
states of Kekaya, Sindhu, Sauvira, the weatero state ol ' 
Surashtra ar^d the D£ksh£ofl^a states. ^ ' 

Aypdl^i, after K&ma, recedes Into background. Th^ j 
next pmodshows the Yadavas and the Pauravaa as the ' 
chi^ actors. . i 

. T^e Yadavas were represented in four kin^oma’/ 
the chief of which were those of Andhaka and A^ishsli 
Andhaka reigned at. Mathurfi, suc^ded by his son 
Kukura whose descendants, the Kukurag, ruled tlmfa >' 
up to*Kaihsa. Vpahpi reigned at DvarakS In Gujarat 
up to Akrura, his de^ndant ‘ * 

Other Yadava kingdoms at the time were VidajW^ 
Avanti, DaUipa and a Kalhaya kitrgdotn, at 'Mahlal^ ^ 
mafl. Most of to Yadavee excapt tha Vnahhlfi wate 
also known U Bhojas; » ’"‘W 

About thi^ time, north Fafichaia was ruedr by the ^ Ih 
‘''MWetful kings, Srih>aya, Chyavana,. and Su^e. df ^ 
J^igyedic fame. Sudls drove Pautava 
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Sarhvdra^a out of HastinSpura and brought on the 
Battle of Ten Kings against him. But his empire de¬ 
clined after him, end Pauravas revived and recover¬ 
ed HastlnSpura and conquered north Panchala. Under 
Kuru, the Paurava domination extended up to Prayage. 
It suffered again a decline till it revived under PratTpe 
. and Sintanu. Sintanu'a grandsons were DhrUarashljra 
and Pandu. Dhritaraahtra's sons led by Duryodhana 
were called Kauravas, while Pajjdti's sons were the five 
Pindavas, Yudhishthira, Bhlma, Arjuna, Nakule, and 
Sahadeva. ' 

Thus we arrive at the stage preparing for the Meh£- 
hhSiata war ki a continued hiatory preserved in the 

,^iianas. 

History after the Mahdbbdrata War: Possible Date of 
the Way. The history subsequent to the Bharata War U 
, hadie^ed ih te Piuptoa* ^hey also, help u6 tp work 

. H ttat ims by P»iiter 

-fis follows. 'Taking the beginning of Chiindragupta 
..'Maurya's reign to be 222 b.c. (as settled on other 
/ grounds)« we can work out the dat^ for dynasties 
it his pred&iiessors with the help of the Pursnas. He was 
{ntecedad by nine Nandas, Mahapadma and his eight 
sons, accounting for 100 years. The b^st reading ascribes 
TO them a life, and hot rHg^ of iOQ years. If M*hijiai<lma 
king at twebly, he became so ih (2^ ^ 402 

s.c Now, as TO the Length of tin3a,bdtv/ean Mah^dHiSia 
*cul the Bharata War, there are three versions, of which 
the TOt^sVreasonabla one stages that up TO the tTme of 
^Cahapadma's Bxtermination of Kshe^yas, there had 
Ihe fcdlowing Kshatrlya kings (since the 
BharaU W«)»:vig. 24 Aifcghvakue, 27 Paftchalas, 24 
Klfis, 2d ^'Kahhgas, 25 Aimakas, 26 Kurus 

(Pauravas), 28 Ii&'iidulas, 2S Burasenas, and, 20^ ‘\^Ur 
hotras. R weaHow‘the reaaonSbie time of'twenty yeaas 
for Mahfipadraa^s oonqueatB. these «hould*have been 
completed fay (402—20) 38^ ast. Besides thf? df 
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-oontempotary kings ct ten dynasties, there is a dynss- 
tltf list given of the Paurava, Aikshviku, and Birhadra- 
tha kings, in which there is a line drawn between 
past and future kings. This is drawn at the 

date of the BhSrata Battle. The Aikshvaku Ust 
names twenty-flve future kings from Jivakara, as 
against twenty-four of the other list. The Paurava 
^uru) list mentions twenty-flve future kings as 
aeainat thirty-six of the other list. But there is a well- 
attested reading in which the figure given is twenty- 
six and not thlrty-sbc. Thus there is pracUcal agreement 
between the two lists as to the number of these kin^ 
and their reckoning from the same initial point up to 
the other point, that of Mahapadma's conquest in ^2 
BC- Correcting now thirty-six Kurus into twenty-six, 
we get 257 contemporary kings in ten kingdoms, giving 
an average of twenty-six kings lor each. If we take 
eighteen years as the average period for each king 8 
reign, we get for twenty-six such kings the period of 
468 years from <466 -h 3B2) 850 B.c. The dynastto ^ 
for Magadha also leads to the satte result, fu^«. 
BSxhadratha Itlnge at Ms^adba niimber sixteen ajtw 
Seiiai«,«>4 *686 ruled, alMlg witb five Pradjertas, ^d 
tsaidiunagas. up to the time of Mahapadma 3 acwssi^ 
ta 402 B.c. Omitting the Pradyolss, who were - 

of Magadha, as shown below, W9 get 1860 —402) 44? 
years for twenty-six kings, an average 
years, which is not very toprohabJs. in .ttet age ol 
chfiBiflflE dynasties/ « 

TimUy, to arrive at the' date of the Bhirafa 
we murt add to 860 b.c. the times .of togs preceding the 
kings ^ dynasiUc list, afOTeswd,. Yfe we 
Pauravas, four Alkshvakas^.and fix 
taiean df five lor whom can pBtmi h pe^ ^ m 
yews, so ttiai We obtain ,960 B.es, as the date of me 

BhiraU Battle. . - -j 

It fe.tp he ruMi that this seckoninl-iAhased upon 
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^'averages (1) of the number of kinga of eleven contem' 
'^raneoxiB dynasties, and ( 2 ) of the lengths of reigns 
computed from the relleblo data of fourteen historical 
dynasties in other couJlt^ie6'^ and so may be accepted 
as a ^‘reasonable general approximation” [Pargitcr, op. 
cit.,pp. 179-188] 

Tlte only point that can perhaps be urged agaiiut 
Pargiter’s reckoning is that it is based on an average 
pi eighteen years for each klng> which may be consida- 
' ed as rather a low average for the number of kings 
counted in that reckoning. There are also the two other 
sets of data which should not be completely brushed 
aside. First, there is the statement that between Moha* 
padma'a inauguratloQ and Bharata Battle there reigned 
in Magadha twenty-two Barhadrathaa, Ave Fradyotas, 
and ten Si^un^gas, who ore said to have covered bet¬ 
ween them 1,408 or 1,498 or 988 years. Secondly, ther$ 
is a ^at^ant of xtv, d$-70] to 

the that tbsra wea a period of 1,0R9 (or I^OIS) 
years between Mohlpedma's inauguration and 
Parikshit’s birth which took place soon after the Mahfi- 
bharata Battle. These Agures are rejected by Porgiter 
on the ground that they land us in too high averages 
for each reign. Perhaps a t>ia media may ba found by 
taking each king to represent a generation when It la 
net clear that the succession had always been from 
father to son. If a generation is measured by 28-38 
years, as id usually done, the Mahibharata total of 1,015 
years or the lower total of 938 years will not then ap¬ 
pear to be so extravagant. There is also another point 
of great chronological‘Importance to be fttted into any 
scheme cf reckoning ^at may be proposed. It is the 
synchzi^&m between the following characters: Bimbi- 
Sara, Udayana, Prasen^lt, Pradyota, A4atafatrUj 
Buddha, and Mahavka, as established on the basis of 
both Pall and Jalne texts. Buddhist tradition fixes the 
time of the Buddha between 823-54S a.c,, Mahs^a pre- 
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deceasing him by ftbout three years. Several dynastic 
lists given In the Pursue lead up to the kings who 
were the contemporaries of the Buddha. Thus the 
P&urava list of the Matsya Purdno leads up to Udayana 
through a succession of twenty-five kings, or twenty- 
three generations between him and Abhimanyu, the. 
second king in the list, who died in the Bhlrata Battle. 
The second list is-that of the IkshvSkus, which takes us 
to Prasenajlt through a succession of tw»ty-four Wngs. 
If we omit from the list four names, vis, those of Sakya, 
the founder of the Buddha^a family, his father, himself, 
and his son, evidently intrctduced by the Koeala barda 
to glorify the lineage of their lords, we shall have 
twenty-two generations between the Great Battle and 
the Buddha’s time. The Magadhan genealogy also men¬ 
tions twenty4wo kings between Sahadeva lulled in the 
Great Battle and Fradyota as successor of the last king, 
Ripunjaya. Perhaps this is a mistake of the Pura^s. 
The Pali texts point to Pradyota as one of Avanti, and 
not of Magadha, of which he was the most feared 
enemy. With the help of the Pall tests we can correct 
the mistake of, I^rSnas by omitting from the list 
the six Pradyotas succeeding Rlpunjaya of Magadha 
and introdudng as his successor Bimbisara as the 
founder of a new dynasty which counts diSunaga as one 
of his successors and not as the founder of ^e dynastyv 
as the PurSh&B have it. We thus find that the three eon» 
t^poraries of Buddha^imbbAra. Prasenajit, and 
Udayaha—belonged respectively to the twenty-Secoadi 
twenty-third, and twenty-fourth generation after th« 
Great Battle. 

We have, therefore, now to consider three Sets of 
which have to be reconciled In a common ;systeiSf 
possible. This la possible if we count a generation 
flirty-three years within the tuna-limU establi^wdjor 
a generation. On this basis, firstly, the twenty-fountlj; 
ysnerstidp from the will l$ad to. ‘ 

> • « 
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623) 1415 B.C. as the date oi the Bharata War. Secondly, 
thirty-one generationa from Mahlipadma Nanda^s time 
will estabUsh (31 X ^3 +402) 1425 B.c. as the date of 
the same event. Thirdly, an interval of 1,050 years from 
jttahfpadma's inauguration will also make that date 

• (1,050 + S83) 1431 B.c, Thus these seta of data derived 
irom different sources will practically yield the same 
chronolo^cal result, vis. the date of about 1400 ft.c. for 
the Bharata War. 

Aryan Origins according to the Furd'^s. The traditional 
history of India, as we have seen, starts with the three 
atocks (1) Alla, (2) Saudyumna, and (3) Mgnava or 
Manva, with their centres at Pralishthina, GayS, 
Ayodhya, and Mitbill The oth» two stocks retpeated 
h^ore the estpanslcn of the Allas and their offshoots. 

. r who cams to dominate, as. we have seen, the whole of 

^£iter fuggeBts the . 

^ JMd l£edry ^ Aicas were the Aryans, 

^ me Saudyumnas the Mu^dl race, and the MSnvas, the 

• Dravidiana The original abode ot the Aibs was some 
middle Himalayan region, some northern country^ 
which the Puranas called Ilavrita. Indian tradition 
*kflOws nothing of any Aryan invasion cf India from 
north-west and outside of India, nor of any advance of 
the Aryans from the west to east. On the other hand, 
it sipaa^ of an Aila outflow, the expansion, of the 
Dniyus through the north-west into the countries be¬ 
yond. Accoj?dingIy, Rigveda x, 75, mentions rivers in t 
thetr order from the east to the nc^th-west. beginning ' ' 
with the GaxigeB, in accordance with the course cd Aila . ^ 
expansion and its outflow beyond the north-west, 
Similarly, in the Rigrodic account of the Battle 6i Ten 
kings against Sudas who was an Aila king of nortii 
!^flchala, as already seen, he is described as pushing 

conquests westwards into the Punkah. This is also 
' in keeping with the view that th^ bn^ <k thaRigueda 
was cbmposed In the upper G^gei^uinna ddab and * 

* . • V 
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plain. Th« ^{jveda holds the Saraevat! espadally 
sacred, and also knows the Sarayu, the river cd Oudh. 
This view aeeme to he further Supported by the men¬ 
tion of the Vedic gods, Tndra, Varui^a, Mitra, and 
N^tyaa in the Boghaz>Rol Inscription of 1400 B.C. al¬ 
ready noticed, pro^ng that there was an outflow of 
people from India before the fifteenth century B.c. 
bringing her gods with them, and that Aryan origins 
and cultures In India were much earlier at^l. Pargiter 
goes further and works out a possible date for this 
Indian migration beyond the north-west. It was the 
Druhyu expansion which is indicated dfty>five steps 
earlier than the BhJrata Battle in the gesealogicaliabie 
drawn up to illustrate the course of history from the 
Purapas. If twelve years are allowed for a step, the 
date of the Druhyu migrailon out of India would be 
(55 X 12) 6^ years previous to the Bharata Battle of 
about 1000 B.c. Thus it took place in the seventeenth 
century so as to explain the possibility of Vedlo 
gods being known in Hetopotamia in the fifteenth 
century b.c. 

Links widi Vedic Chronology, The date of the Bhfirata 
wet Bnd Parlkshit as settled above will also help to 
settle some points of Vedic chronology. According to * 
the Mahdhhdrata^ ParTkshit who came to rule at 
Hastinapura as the son of Abhimanyu, son of Ai^una, , 
was succeeded by son, Janamejaya, who ia knowc ' 
for two important events. He performed a snake- 
SMCifice at Takahasila and also heard the Afohobhdr^ 
Itself bei^ recited for first time by VaJlampiya^ 

It is interesting to note that certain Vedic works, tire ^ 
Aiharva-vedOi ; the ^atopotha, and the AiiiSre^o ^ 
BvShmoiruiSi and also the Brihc 2 ddran^aka ClponUh&rdi 
also know ^Barlkshlt and Janomedaya, but with totaf^ ^ 
. ly difNreot tradftiQns which show them to bo difiere^ 
persons who had lived In much earlier times than 
pamesakefl -qf-the Purfinai .. u.,, . ; w 
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The Brikaddrwyaka 'Qpanishad (iil, S) has the fol¬ 
lowing question : '^Whither have the Pirlksbitaa gone?” 
And also the teply 1 ’‘Thither where Asvamedha 
sacriiicers go.’* 

' This reference shows; (1) that the Piurikshitas had al¬ 
ready become a past history and a vanished glory by 
-Uie time of this Upanishad; (2) that they must have 
committed some grievous sins leading to their extinc¬ 
tion; (3) that they performed Aivamedha sacrifices to 
atone for their sins but in vain; (4) that these particular 
Paiikshitas, by their performance of horse secrliice, are 
to he dl9tli3gulshed from the Janamejaya of the MdhA» 
hhdrafa, who was known for his sneke-sacrifice. 

It will now be seen that the story of the Bf ihadfirftn- 
^oka is an echo of the earlier accounts of the P&rikshitas 
asglv4n in the other Vedic works aloresoid. 

' -Aa glnry of a thez^Ith of his power 

grd fir A ^di<a(fed In the Athrti^a-V^Jti (xk, 127, 7-10) 

*^1ch tells of the proverbial plenty of the Kuru king¬ 
dom under him in “curds, drinks, and barley”, 

The ,?ataofltha Brahmcna (xi, 6, 6, IS) also tells of the 
'Palace of Janamejaya, Parikshita’', Its bounty of 
•’flweet drinks** (pflrpan poriiruta-faimbhdn), its ‘'prize- 
^nn'ng horses", The same text also tells how Janame- 
^aya Parikshita had ’’bound for the gods a black-spotted 
grain-eating horse adorned with a golden ornament and 
t?ltb yellow garland at his city of Asandtvw” (xiii, 5,. 
4.M). 

The Aitare^a Brdhntat^a also has Its own story to tell 
Of the glory and the power of Janamejeya in several 
passages. 

In one passage (v^i, 27) Janamejaya Parikshita is re¬ 
ferred to as having performed a sacrifice from which he 
had excluded Brahmins of the clan of Kadyapas, This 
passage gives the first hint of Janamejaya’s hostility to 
Brahmins, which was fraught with ^ave consequences 
to the fortunes of himself and of his dynasty, tn the 
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other passage (vii» 34), be is desciibsd as a great king, 
who, “like Aditya in prosperity gave heat, obtaining 
tribute from all the Quarters, whose sway was dread 
and unassailable/* 

There la again another passage (viii, 21) vhkh teUs 
,how his priest “Tura Kavaaheya anointed Janatnejaya 
Parikshita with the great imperial sacrllice known as 
AindramahSbhiaheka". Therefore, Janamejeya ^Vent 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side, 
and offered the horse in sacrihce. Regarding this a 
sacrificial verse is sung: 

* At Asan<^vant a horse, grass-eating, 

Adorned with gold and a yellow garland 
Of dappled hue, was bound 
By Janamejaya fox the gods/' 

It may be observed here that in the Aitofevo> 
“Janamejaya is described as having performed a horse- 
sacrifice’* to celebrate his attainment of Imperial statue, 
and not for the atonement of any sin, of which it does . 
not contain a nngle hint. This makes the Aitetreya 
tradition older than that of ^utspstha or the Briheid- 
rattyoiea. ^ Keith points out in his transUtiofi. 

of Jlitirepfl (p. 45), “the time of Aiforeya is that trf 
^iSr^s of Madhyadeia, the time when the fame df. 
Janamejaya was at its height/* He fur^r stales;'“The 
period of Janamejaya is doubtless that of the close o! 
the earlier Vedic period of ^ Saf^hltla and a^ 
oOrd well with the positioh he holds In the Aitofeyt* 
ih6t6 is in the Aitareya no bint of l^e decline of 
Ifcosition. , . - 

The story ot sin of Janam^fiya whit^ ia hinted 
«t in. the BiihpdayfainaSfo. Is* however/ given fo 


garfontilng. horse-aacrifices, by their rightecais worfc 
away with' sinful work 'on« after .another/’ la 
same text,,this Sin Is also as of Brah^^^ 

■ . ' • : ' ■■ 
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hatys, \.(i. the slaughter of Brahmics. His sons are also 
named as Bhlmasanai Ugrasena, and drutasena, Pirik* 
Bbitae. The priest employed for this expiatory horse- 
sacrlAce is named Indrota-Daivaka daunaka. Janama- 
Raya’s priest in the Aitareya is a different peison named 
Tura, because he was concerned with cerereomes per¬ 
formed for a different purpose^ and not for atonement 
of sins. 

The traditioii of the sin to which Janamejaya and his 
SODS had succumbed is carried down to the time of 
KautiJya who, in his Artkaidstra, ^ves the following 
reference: '^Kop&j-lanamej^o brdhmaz^cshu 'oikrSn- 
teh ” Le. ."Janatnejaya lost ws great power by his sin 
of wrath and violence agalr^t the Brahmins.’’ 

These several Vedlc traditions about Partlcshit and 
J^namejaya must make them different from, and older 
the p^ons of th&sacn& name whg are conoetaed 
'with the WaftfiblWi'ata tradttlcm. Thfs view is-oonflrm- 
%d by 'die Pura^as which know of two Parikshits and 
^ree Janamejayas in the same dynasty. It is, tbere- 
•ftre, reasonable to assume that, leaving out of account 
.^ajiamejaya I as a very remote ancestor, Parlkshit I and 
Ha son, Janamejaya H, were the subjects of Vedic, tra¬ 
dition and Janamejaye HI the subject of that of the 
MaMbhirata. Considering also ^ that the place 

more than twenty genetSUons between Jan^eh^ 11 
«Dd JanamGQayh III and counting the date of J^name- 
'jaya IH to about 2400 b.c. we may C4:Hic!ude'that the 
time of pQzikshitl.end Janameiaya H and of katapatha 
I and the AUareya Brahmar^ should bo about 20 QO b.c. 
Tto date for ihe SVahmona works will further push 
back the date of Vedic SaihhitSs and, finally, of the 
^ig^Veda which ms^ thus be linlced up with the time 
of the Indus Civilisation discussed above.^ 

1 Adapted from my Pres! dent! ol Address before tho IHalory 
Sectioa of lha Orianttl Conference meetioe lo Mrscte in 
December. 1^29. 
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The Law«l>ook£, Much light is thrown cpn aacienl 
Hindu civilization 'by the law-books or Dh&nna'iastraa, 

^ which the chief or representative works are those of 
Menu, Vishnu, YajSvalkya, and N&rada, all In verse ' 
except that of Vishnu. All these works in 
their present foms include additions made to them 
from time to time, like the Epics. 

Manu Smritii: Its ag:o. The Dharma4&stra oi Menu 
is the standard and most authoritative work on Hindu 
law and presents the normal form of Hindu eocle^ and' 
dviUzation. The name Menu is of hoary antig;uityr 
being that of the ftrst progenitor of the human race, the. 
first king, and* the .first law-giverj mentioned as a Vedic 
!^h{ in the Taittirlya and the Maitraya^ya 8amhitas. 

t ii, 2, 10, 2i i, 1, 5] and in the Chh&ndogya Upanisbad 
viil. 15] and as a law-giver in the Taodya Biahma^a 
[xxiii, 16, 7]. Even Yaska [c. 700 b.c.] in his Wimfetft 
[iJi, 1,4] oitM a iZoka of Manu as a legal authority, atat* 
ihg that the sons gte to obtain their f ather^s property in. 
equal shares. The Dh^rmaafitras of Bodhayana [iv, I. 

14; S, 16] and Apastamba |T1. 16,1] also cite Manu a^ 
a tegal mithortty. 

*rhU8, though the sayings or verses of M4nu were ''* 
very old, they were receiving additions in time till ttioy* 
were collect^ in what is now known as the Mantk . f' 
or Minava Uharma-Sastrai a composaWc^i hi- * 
ihuch later date.' This Dharme-ffifistra must hava.b^i^ % 
thfi work of the Minav^-Bfitra Chara^a.' ThU Chara9» 
dr Vadie,school .based itself on a cl th^ Blao)? ^ 

Vajurv^ and developed ite i^yrfi DhermR-Satsar fhaf ^ 
df Manu. In fhp^ days,«indicated 1^ PSni^ Pf, 8,.*^ 
12 S; eacll Gl^ana waia'known*,npf 

its Amndj^nr*thc V^dic text 14'*6tudied, ’but al^ i&r^ ^ 




> I am Indebted to tiSe thesis on* the aulae 
, the MA. T^egcee by my BRteemed pu£il. Dr. vasuueva e; 
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Chdrma or its particular legal code, For example, the 
t«rm K&t^aka indicated the Bchool of Kathaa, and also 
the Kathaka Dharma-Sutraa, of which the present 
^whTiu Smfiti ta the metrical recast. Thus arose the 
Resent Manu Smfiti, a product of the MaltrSyaijlya 
dharana of Black Yajurveda. 

While the Monu Sm^iti refers to the older Dharma- 
Sistras [iil, 232] such aa those of Atri, Vasishtha, Gau- 
tama, and Saunaka [iti, 16], it is itbU referred to by 
the Dharma-Sastraa of Yijfiavelkya [1,4, 6] and Vishpu 
which follow it closely, and of NIrada and Brihaspati, 
all of which are thus later works. 

’Geographical Herizou. The geograpluoBl horizon of the 

Jlfonu SrfiriU is con£ned to ^e north of the Vindhya^ 
as' against that of Apastamba, Hlratiy&keSin, and 
i. BpdMyani, followers of Ta^tiilya, schools, lying to the. 

' aou^ of the Namazs. Mann mentioDS fouc re^ons of 
Atyan culture in fho order tftdr also# (1) 
'^Ahmdvarta between the Sarasvhtl and DrtihadvaU 
{modem Hissar district of the Punjab), (2) fifahm<t^• 
shidefa compr^ng Kurukshetra, Matsya, Pahchfi^ and 
and Surasena, (3) Madhyadeia between the Himalayas 
and Vindhyas and Sarasvatl and Prayaga, and <4) 
Aryavarta between ths.twd: ^OcfaEnS.^^ ’&e two 
oceans, the habitat ef the Habk antelope^^the land of 
Vedio Yajhas, out^e of whi^ W the ATlachohhadeid 
or ncra-Ary^n world, compiTsSng* fne terMtoiy firoitt the * ^ 
Sutlej to ^ Kdbul in the north and Gm Drivida coun* '' 
try in the south [ii^ 15; 19; SS], Manu probably.Ugislat* 
ed for Brahmar&Sfela,' as may be inferred from two ; 
passages.' In the drst [viii, 92], it is stated that the 
Wuthful man need not visit the Gahga or the Kurus. * 
The second [xl, 77] locates a pilgrimage along the ' ; 

^ 'Tt deserves to be noted that the black antelope selects 
for its home the we!l*cultivated: Ticb plains 01 Indie only, end ,* 
is eolire^jr wanting in the eandy, mountainous or lors^ dia- 
tricte, whxh are now, just as in e'^c'eot timesJtbe portion of 
the aboriginal tribes". IBuhler, SBE., xlv, 3, it 13.] 
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course of the Sarasvatl, 

Post-Buddhbt features. That the Mafiu £!tnfiti waa a 
post-Buddhiatic work id probablj indicated by its men* 
tion of (a) such historical peoples as the K&mbojas, 
Kiratas, Daradas. Khasas. Chod^s, and Dravidaa [x, 44] 
as disqualified Kshatriyas; (b) Sudra kings transgreas- 
Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas (Parthian?), Cblnas, 

Ing the ^astras [iv, 61; 87]; (c) women, joining heretical 
sects [V, 90]; (d) insult to Vedas and . gods [iv, 163]; 

(e) Cbaitya trees as haunts of bad characters [ix, 264]; 
and (f) non-Vedic Smritis and philosophies [aril, 95], 
most of which are associated with Buddhism. 

Polity : Multiplicity oi States. Manu refers to suardsh- 
tra [vii, 82] and parardjyo [vii, 68], to friendly and 
hostile states (mltra-Satrurashtra) [vii, 32], to a circle 
of States (mandala) [vii, 154], in di^erent degrees of 
friendliness with one another, with the madhyamc, 
middlemost State, at the centre, to neutral (udesiua) 
States, and to the IHjipisHu with lust for edhquest [ix, 
'312]- This shows that Aryavarta to which Manu coh- 
flnes bis attention was in his fime split up into a nwn- 
ber of States and was not poUtically united. 

The State known to Muiu. The kingdom which Manu '' 
had within hia purview was that for which the arr^ " v 
was recruited from the four regions c filled KuruksbelS^. . '• 
Matsya, PanchsQa, and Surasena [vll, 193], >i.e. the i 
Brahmarshideia as dehned above. Its capital was a r > 
distance from both'Kurukahatra and the Gsngt (Ndli 

92]. -a 

Political Divisions. A bangdom waa called:a 

its citizens t*. feih|. f^d, and hib '® 

^jec^ the pTCjd [iac, 226]. A Tdahfra was fiaad^ ^ 
of differeni countries, Deias [ix, 2&1], or prc7lnces*odiip ^ 
ed /arwpadtw or Vish4yfls [^d^, IE4]. ' 

Feuda^ries. The Rdji had his sstellitea or fsud^Qtv '4 
ehie& called Sdmanfas whose loy^ty was en^coe^ ^ 
89; ix, 310^ as well as military h^ QX, 372].^ 
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Adnimiatrative Divisions. The administrative divisions 
were organized In a decimal system made up of (a) 
the Tillage, prdma, as the smallest unit, \mder the 
Grumanl [vii, 120], t^) the group of ten villagea under 
the o^^r called Doit £vli, 115], (c) the group of twenty 
ySUages ueder the (d) the group of 100 vUlages * 

under the Sateia, and (e) the ^oup of 1,000 villages 
under the Sahatre^a in an ascending order of authority. 
•Listead of 1,000 villages, Vishnu speaks of the “whole 
coimtry”. 

Fayment of Officers. These officers were paid in kind •, 
the Grdtnant in food, drink, fuel, vegetables, etc. [vii, 
11 ^, the DaH in land sufficient to support one family, 
^ in land adei^uate for five families (and re« 
quiring twenty ploughs for its cultivation), the Satesa 
in the revenues ci one village and the 5ahasfela of one 
pwra or town [vU, 119]. 

Council and Assembly. The king is described oa 
&OCUpying*the supreme position in^e State and as the 
sole protector of his people [v, 94]. He ruled with 
Asaia^ts, called Sanyas or Secretaries [vil, 31, $6], 
with the advice of a Cabinet, Parishad, of seven or 
'eight ministers, of whom the chid was called Mukhyd- 
endtya [vli, 68]. The king gave audience to the people 
tnhisSobhdCvii, 146]. 

There was no privacy for ordinary (jamdnyo) hn«^ 
ness of administration, but the king took coune^ *^^* 
the Prime Mimeter alone on grave (pommo) maKt^ 
of State [vii, 58, 69J. 

. Portfolios, There Were edmlDistrativa de;^arbu^3t3'^he 
.(o) ITmanw, in diargs of the king It included 

taxation, collection of revenue, and supervision of 
^mtnesand stores Jvii, 82] j m chdc'c^mo, 

to supervise Uie work of government ofiteets el all 
ranks C\^i, 81]; (c) Milfiazy and Pdhc, under a civil 
nSieidter &r Amdtyc, thoo^ the ooiaftandw-in-chlef 
(Sendpati) and ihe general.* of the army <BaZd< 
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dhyaksha) were in power on the field [vii, 65,189]; (d) 
Locfil Government under a special minister to attend 
to all the village and district officers ol the decimal 
system aforesaid and to settle disputes of jurisdiction 
[vil, 120]. . , ^ 

Defence. The defence of the realm was orgamMd hy 
posting Gulmoa or Garriacms for. every 200, 300, or 500 
villages Ivii, 114], They were practically distributed 
ov« the whole country^ [vli, 1901. 

Government Servants. Government servacU were 
called Yuktaa [viii, 34]. The superior officers were 
called MaHdmdtros [ijc, 259], , , » 

Cities. Cities (Nagaraa) were in charge of special 
officers of high rank [vii, 121], with powers over the 
police and spies [vii, 122, 123] and even over district 
officers OT lords of 1,000 villages [vii, 122 ], and having 
within his purview all matters pertaining to the city 
(Sarvdrthachititakfl in vil, 121). The site of a city ^ 
capital was chosen with reference to its strength of 
nature and artificial fortifications [vii, 7p], such as 
ditch (pariWid) 289], and paHsade walla (prdfcfiro) 
with gateways. The variety of interests that had to 
be administered in a city will be evident from the pM- 
»nce in it d institutions like the assembly M 
(sabhfi), tanks (propd), victuallera’ shops or hoW, 
taverns, phcsa for festivities «nd theatres (sowdja* 
prskahandni ch«), labour colonies , 

bpothels [be, 264f«53, stores <JcoA^dgdfo), and maga¬ 
zines <d 4 rt*dhapdra) Cbc, 285]. , - , „ ^ * i aI 

ViHagBs, Village adnuniatratioii had sima»^ to.lOdk 

after the rural iastltirtions like wells Pt 

tanks, (teddga^,. ponds <8oro). 
fountains ^praSfOUOW?, eifihanknients 
ijpves (>up(ivomi),38*ks ^ardma) [iii, 201-3], 
•9fio<ir^Tno^^S ^ ^ ^ individsMi^ 

aaldecttve ownersrdp {xl, 127], and pasture-gfiftu^ 
.^of average width of 600 feat 
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OftttU of the village [vill, 237-0], 

Eiements of Democracy. The autocracy of the Hindu 
king admitted of a considerable degree of self-govern¬ 
ment to the people. The king’s posititm was mainly 
that of the Dafiii or the executive to uphold and en¬ 
force the Dharmo or law. The sources oi Dharma are ] 
stated by Manu to be (a) Veda or 5ruti, <t)) 5mriti or 
Dhamo-sdstra, (c) .^la, and (d)Achcra, the customs of ^ 
holy men. Doubtful points of Dharma were to be 
settled by a body of experts, or 5ish?as, (well-versed in 
aacred lore), which was called Pariahad. The Parlshad 
was to be composed of members numbering from three 
to ten. The ten members comprised three proficient 
in ttie three Vedas, one Logician (Tdrkilco), one 
JtfifTSdmaoJca, one NairufeJa, one Dhoma-pdthaka (re « 
eitef of law), Snd three members of the three dframoa 
(U. those of the student, the householder, and the , 

heimit) pi, 6; joi, H0-i2J. Next the people were left ^ 

to legiiate for themselves ttirough the groups to which ^ 
fitey belonged, the Kula or family, the Jdti or caste, 
tjie ^retii or guild, or the Janapada, the region. The »: 

* wng^ duty was to recognize and enforce the laws laid 
down for themselves by these self-govertog groups, 
oommuntties, and corporations, and the laws of differant 
regions [viii, 41, 4&3. 

Conditions. The first so^al dis^ctCM ^ 

id the Arya and Anarya [%, 6fi-7], also oalled Qasy^ CK ‘. 
4B] and Mleohchha [U, 23]- The tem Dasyu is also 
. applied to the Cha^idalaa, Svapikaa, afid htheca [v, 131; 
x; 51] who were inferior to the Stidraa 66. 

Non-Aryans. They wefe of notek^ babits (parU 
-i?raj^d i?fta rritj/aiaii) and lived oh«i.de ‘fche near 

' thse* crematlcfn ground or cfwHQ/a-ttees, ferests, and 

• mount^ns. They used brjJlwilitttorils. Thefr wealth 5 
consisted of dogs ahd donk^^ ditesfs of that of dead 
p^ons, ^d' of *plcked-trp i^nnants from broken 
plates, and cUTiam^te of l^clf iron. - were not 
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flowed to enter the village at night, and in day toe 
dnlv on express business and wearing their prescribed 
marks They were employed to carry tmclaim^ 
corpses to the cremation ground and as hangmen [x, 

51*61. They lived by hunting [v, 131], were not eligi¬ 
ble as witnesses in court [vlii, 68], and had no proprty 
rights, for “a Kshatriya when starving may snatch the 
properly of Daayus” [xi, 18]. xu 

Aryan Society. It was made up of the Duijdtis, the 
three twice-hom castes of BrShmanas, Kshatrlyas and 
Vaiiyas, and the Ekajatis, the SGdras. There was no 
fifth Vamc or caste [x, 4], 

There were mixed castes (antoro-probhauaW spring¬ 
ing from adultery, marriage with Ineligible women, 
and violation of the duties of caste [x, 24]. Inte> 
marriage between castes produced a crop of unclassified 
progeny who were all branded aa SUdras [x, 41] and 
described by their occupations (soalcormcioWit) Lx, 40J. 

ThM*e was a catholic rule that “he who was begott« 
by an Aryan on a non-Aryan finale may become an 
Aryan by virtue** [x, 6’^. This was probably to acown- 
mwMe the foreigners and the artisan classes "whose 
hand was always pure” (nityoiH iuddhafy lcdn*l:fr 
fajgtafy) [V, ltd}. These new SQdraa were glvai f . 
higher status ttian the bom Sttdras and UntouchahleB. 

Castes. Social life was governed by the regulations of J 
Caste and Alrama, o4 what is loiown as -.. 

©Sow*. , * - "'-Vp 

* Bidlunana. The' h^heet <aste was that « th4 ; ^ 
Brahsaa^a But his Statue amended not up^ .t 

his ma^todal pOesassiouB but on iris oharacter Mid ^ 

- tuaUty. He was kfiown for his knowledge o£ Qis 
AiJSolute ihrahTM-^&ratui io'i, S3), for hb asceto^ 
(mvs«<wih4r<Mtc in ^ 8), and for his imivecsal hg 
' will- (moifro brShmana uchyate In ii, 87). fie acted 
' * teacher, prhst, judge [viii,,S]/prime raUiister 
, ft950gS<«‘. ryaL 'iO. 13 Slid as member «« C>ba«w&‘ 
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the standing legal commission [viu, 20]. 

He was punishable In law but not by capiUl punlah- 
ra^nt [viii, 380]. , .. 

A Brlhmaj^a' degraded himself by vioia^g restric- 
flona regarding acceptance of food and gifts, pursuit 
fli occupations or professions [lii, 180-166; iv, 153-4], and 
earning livelihood on the strength of his birth or caate 
alone without its virtues or ideals [vii. 85 (jdtimd- 
tropajwl) 3 . 

Kshairiya. The duties comtncn to the three twice-bom 
castes were (1) study, (2) performance of saoriflce 
<wojfin> and ^8) charity. The special duty of the 
Kshatriya was the pfactice of arms end pursuit of a 
military career [x, 79]. ' ' 

Valiyo. His speckl duties were (1) agriculture 
(KriaW), (2) trdae (V^a»vi“?c«ma). (3) commeroe 
^di^fua)y,B3id (4) c&ttle-rea?dttg?Wtjfditf®),all dea- 
arlbed oy the general term VdrtS [lx, 326], His wealth 
was the support of Brahma^c instiutions [xi, 12]. He 
was permitted sea-voyage [ill, 158 (somudra-t/did) ], for 
• he knew a variety of lan'guagea [be, 332]. 

Service was his portion in life'[vUi, 410, 413] 
tnclutog removal of dirt, filth, carcases, and other un- 
alean worti. He w^s nert eligible for the sacraments 
^ifvlidras) nor for hearing sacred texts except theif 
'dubstaace fiv, 99; x; 2]. But he was not'dented the 
rft€^ ef marriage, eooMcg of dally food in tha gri^ya 
The, and firfiddha [tv, 223; iii, 197J. mentions 

mn S^dree^dhefs and pupils [hi, showing 
the $Gdra not prohibited fwm Wudying Cm 236, 
24D]. As r^esenting tii© lowest teal or cultuio, ^ 
Btlfra maiMty In h coufttry 

wenld^n its doom KAi. IM], . 

SlaVe. He be ^ Seven descriptions; a eaf^va ki 

- war , a slave for ^oad' ibiwI^ddM), a 

hercditiSry Slave , a slave awjulred by purchase 

' (Mw)^ or by gift (dtsiTitwa), or by, inh^tanef 
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sacred fire [U, W], (3) sv&dhydya, (4) begging lor his 
teacher or school, (5) fetching water, fuel, earth, flow¬ 
ers, etc., from the field and forest, and (3) attending 
to the lecture (pTOvachana or nirvachana) of hla 
teacher, 

Subjects of Study, These consisted of (1) three 
Vedae called Sruti [ii, IQ; 3Ci, 264] read in their diflerent 
texts called Sikhds cultivated in dlilsreut schools called 
Charcijos [iii, 145]; (2) aelect Vedlc hymns and verses 
[xi, 240, 260]; (8) Atharvcueda [xi, S3], to ward off evil; 
(4) BrdhtnaTiM, of which Manu mantiona iKtareyo 
[vl, 3], to he included In Soddhydya tl^»106]; (5) 
AranyaUii^ to be studied^ after finishing the Veda [iv, 
123] i (6) Ui)anishad5 containing the riihaava or . esoteric 
matter of the Veda [il, 140] and forming the concluding 
parts of Arariyaka works, on which Manu says: 
EishmauadweUtegtn the forest mnet study the aacred 
texts ooutained* In the "D^diii^ds in order io attain 
complete unfon with the Supreme SouV^ [v'u 29]; (7) 
ye^Agfi€, shr in number [hi, 186 ], such as Nijuk^ and 
KAlpa Dclir nij «, 140]; (fl) Darfana-^Sdafraa, of which 
"Manu mentions Mlmainsa, Nyaya [xii, 111], Vedattfea ' 

£ 160], and probably Togd, too [vi, 721; (0) Dhama- 
or [11, 10; iii, 232]; (10) Itihdso and s 

Pwinfb [lit, 23^]; (ll) 'Volkhenasa Sfitra for reclu&e? 
li% 21^1' <12) Esretical Sdstrae [xl, 65; xii, dS]> and* (IfljL 
Ot secular subiecte with many branches [Iv, 19; 
bt, 33J-^]> hidudang Anvihahakl (dialeo^s)'oM Da?*< 
dOQlti (poUtiCi^r Ivili433. 

' SpecialUaff<m. Studwts apacializod as Vaidikoa or 
. Tha aim of the former was roaatwy of ^tha , 

four Vedas pit, 184j ot less, up to one [lu, 2], op . 
of on& ^ ifs .Safithfe W. a :^Uon thareot' The wore 
v' .successful hedama known aa ^Totriw, ?^ijas, or 
Bralvnavddia (ffi, 128; h, 143; i;, 11^, The 'Salihs . 
Bpeciaiized in: fne* ^abjtas or ' 

* Period of Siudeptship. It on th4 aOblact of 
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study, &ad might be 36, 18, or 9 years, op Ihe time re¬ 
quired for the study of one Veda [iU, 1, 3]. A student 
might break off after completing hie study but not ful¬ 
filling his vow; or fulfilling the vow without completing 
bis study; or completing both study and vow; and would 
be known respectively es Vidj^d-, or Vrafa-^ or Vid^d- 
yroto-Sftdtfllccs tiv, 31]. A student devoting his whole 
life to study would be called a [ii, 243]. 

Acadomic Year. It was of two terms. Each terra 
was Inaugurated by a public ceremony called Updlcarma 
and ended by another called Utsarpo. The first term for 
^igvedins and Yajurvedins began on the full moon day 
in Srfivatia (July) and for Samavedins a month laUr 
[iv, 95], It was devoted to study of the Vedas and con¬ 
tinued for about tour months and a half. It clpscd In 
the month of Pushya (December), or on the first bright 
day of (January) [iv, 97]. A break of three 

<iays was allowed after both Upfikamta and Utsarpa. If 
the Vtsarga fell In Migha, the second term would begin 
on ^e fifth day of the bright half of that month, what 
is now called Vaianta-pafichami, or Sarasvat! Pfija day. 
The second term was devoted to the Veddhpo;?. 

The academic year had its holidays, called Anadh- 
ydyos, compriaing the two AshtamSs, two Chaturdafts, 
Amftvasyft and Pdmima, in every month, the six hoU- 
days foUowIng Upakarma and Utsarga, and the last 
day of each of the four seasons called Chitvrm&H Civ, 

' *113,119,28; vt, 10]. Besides these regular (nitpa) hoH- 
d£ys> th^e were also occasional (rwimittiku) bolidayg. 
4ue to accidental circuastancea such as storm, thun<w. 
rain, fog, fire, dacoity, or eclipise, , 

Teacher*. They were of two classes called <1) t/D&dk^ 

t ^a who took to teaching as a profession for his 
ood^if, 141] and taught only a portion of the Veda or 
' .Veddiiga [ib.]; <2) Ac^drya who tai^ht'the pupiT the 
Veda with its Kalpasutras and Upani shads [4U 149], 
and who taught, hiift free. The pupU after compb^tJi^ 
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his e^cfirtion could give h!m such presents as he could 
fiffofd—iield, gol^ cows, horse, umbrella, shoes, grain, 
-vegetables, or clothes [11, 2^]. 

The paid teacher and the payhig student were con¬ 
demned as unworthy of invitation to a Sriddha [iil, 
156]. 

Besides the ordinary teachers, Maiiu refers to educa¬ 
tional experts (adbyiyaj h&h s= adhy Spanavidhljii&h 
(iv, 102) who were proficient in pedagogy. 

The Lest Two <4irainas. The third X^rama was that 
ol the Vfinaproatha, one who took to the woods, re¬ 
nouncing the world, and living in a hermitage [vi, 7] 
where he subsisted on wild corn, h'uits and vegetables, 
even mam^facturing hia own salt [vi, 12]. He was per- 
fiiftted. to glean his stock of corn twice in the year {vl, 
11]- The fourth Airama was that .of the 5ann;/dsS, a 
wanderer, living CQ one meal a day 56] obtained by 
'heggte&|}raottahrgWi^-y^ Dhyttup- 

yoga Tvl, 7S], and meditating on the Atman of the 
Ved&nta or Upanishad [vi, SS]. Manu mentions women 
^sceti.ce of heretical sects who must have been Bud^iM 
nuns [V, 90; viil, 363]. 

Economic Life. Manu knows of both urban and rural 
i^e, of cities (nepara), towns (pura), and villages* 
(gr&ma ). 

' fiidldiog. Houses were constructed of mud, hrielM 
gtone, and timber [viil, 250], and in rows [%ii, 8^] 
With lanes and roads between them [iv, 45 (patha); ix, 
282 (wiamdrga)], and also of several storeys [iii, 91 
]. The art of building Was called Vdsfusona- 
pddatta [hi, 255] and the architect ot the building engl- 
near [iii,. 188}. iBouses were separat¬ 

ees by d^ned boundaries on w&ch the nei^boucs’ ver- 
(Uot wBAfbial on dilutes {viti, 262]. 

Temples ~w^ built in the entskirta to serve 45 bouh* 

• daiy marks [viii,’,2^]. 

The public works of .utilTty of both towns and villages 
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jjave been already noticed. 

Agriculture. It depended on a knowledge of aeeda» 
of varieties of soil, and of its qualities [ix, 330]. The 
genuineness of seeds was guaranteed by penalty [lx, 
291]. Areas sown were called keddroa [lx, 33]. The 
crops grovm Included cotton, barley, wheat, rice, mudga- 
baans, sesame, masha, augar-cana, and vegetables [ix, 
39]. Two harvests were usual, spring and autumn [vi, 
11 ]. 

The agricultural implamenta included wooden plough 
tipped wi& iron [x, 84], yoke lor cattle, rope and 
leathern vessel ior irrigation from wells [ix, 293]. 

Cultivathm was by the $hdra labourer and on tha 
basis of stipulated terms, such as half the share of the 
produce to the cultivator [iv, 253 (Ardhika) ] who sup* 
pliad also the seeds [ix, 33], The royal share was one- 
lourlh, one-eighth, or one-twelfth; according to soil [vii, 
1303- The king was to ensure proper cultivation by 
panaltias [viil, 243]. 

The llve*9tocfc Included buffalo, cow, sheep, and goai, 
tended by professional herdsmen (po^updla;^) whowefie 
responsible for their protection from wild beasts and 
thieves [viii, 232-53. 

Dairying, selling of milk and ghee was known [^7?' 
263; Vtii, 231 (kshCrobhrit) ] There is also mention.of 
dealers In shoap [iil, 196} and wool idrnA). 

Axis and Crafts. Thera were artisans (iilpinoh},* 
'craftsm^ 100] and mechaolcs (t/aTtim- 

,prwaHakiJ}.) [xi, 64], who were socially higher than* 
Hfidxes \x, 99]. Every ar^an had to contribute lo the 
& da^ Utroor every month CvU, 76,138], 

Among individual arts a?id crafts axe nwintieDeithos:q 
jibf the.gok^fhs [be, 292 (hmo^ori)] not known J^v 
' i^^aciel honesty fib.]; *^0 blacksmith [iv^ 
itJamAra) ] who smelted ixon rods in the furnace 
13^ made ^e plough apadsj^.! 

183], ^ekr Hii, 183] (rrsA^}]rSpikg .[viht 8X6 i 
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iron staff lib., weapons [ix, 293; x, 79], 

Itog nails [viii, 271 (ianku)], iron balls Ciii, 133], hol¬ 
low iron image [xl, 103 and iron bed [vlil, 

872 (ai/o*fl-^VCrta)]» the dyer [iv, 216]; the laundercr 
[lb.], who used so^p-berries for washing blankets, elkali 
for silk and woollen clothes, and wl^te mustard for 
linen [viii, 396]; the oilman [lii, 156], working with a 
press [iv, 85 (chakra) ]: the tailor [iv, 214 (tunnaudva) ]: 
the weaver [viii, 397 (fcmtuudya) ], who ^nned cotton 
and separated the seed [iv, 78 (kdrpdsdsthi) ], then spun 
^am (sfltro-tantu) and wove It into cloth of cotton, silk, 
linen, and wool, producing eleven palas of cloth out of 
ten of yam [viii, 397] and also ^e doth for export 
[vtli, 321]; t^ potter [vUi, 327]; the worker ia cane 
and bamboo [ib.], makers of bow and arrow [lil, 160 ]; 
bndc-kilners [viii, 250]; the leather-worker [x, 36, 49 
^omakdro)]^ making bags (;!nit) v sho^s iup&nah<0» 
Addpa . tvlH, 8^, .a^ ths like; ami the distiller 

• Trade, ^ere were both money economy and baiter 
Ijc, 94]. Prices were fixed by govenunent in consulta- 
'iiprx with traders with reference to the following points, 
viz. export (dgffina), Import (nirgama), period of 
storage in shop (stHdfia) and changes of demand and 
supply [viii, 401]. Thera ia also mention of Syndicates 
of Traders (fCuldb = Vyavdhartfi-Sainiih&h [vm, 201]). 
v;dio ocntioUed wa and its tranaactiona. Ad\^ 

teratloD was punished by law [vlfi. 203] as well as use 
of false weights and measures [ix, 286-7]. 

The irade-rbutes led through foceata, marshes, and 
jungles [vii. 135]. The transport was by man, animals, 
and whe^d carta [vtii, 405]; 

Rtveciwe traffic was by boats, for which fares were 
determined by dietahoa and kxcal fates [viilt 406]. 

For sea-borne traffic the shipping chains wwa adX 
fixed, ‘'as the distances could not be measiu^’' fw*' 

The owners of boats or ships were liable for loss 
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efilued by their own errors of navigation but not for loss 
caused hy accidents over which they had no control 
[viii, 408-9 ]• There was thus an idea oi Insurance in 
this provision. These boatmen and shippers carried on 
their business as a partnership concern, of which the 
loss and proht were distributed according to shares 
contributed [viii, 408], 

The export trade was controlled by the Government. 

^^The property of a trader was confiscated If be exported 
goods of which the king had a monopoly or the Kiport 
of which was forbidden" 399], e.g. “elephants in 
eastern countries; sa^on, silks> and woollens in, 
Kaimira; horses in western countries; precious stones, 
pearls, etc,, in the southern coirntries"; “generally 
attires that are rare in other countries had their ex¬ 
ports restricted" tMedhUtithi]. As to forbidden exports, 
Medhati^ Instances export of food grains during 
famines which were known to Manu [viii, 22]- 
Tozes on Trade. Trade had to pay c\2stotns, exci^ 
and octroi, called by the general name of , 

•duties were levied on the principle that both Trade' 
and Idle State should receive their due shares {d profit 
ias]. They wws fixed with reference to buying 
and selling rates, distance of transport (odhucnum), 
•riftcipal and subsidiary charges, and tisk In . ' 

127] by the Octroi officers in consultation with'. . 
jj» naeixjhaat TCpresenfatives 898] find atftouat- ;..,. 
ed tg > twenlieih of the saie-pntce p^.l. The coHee? ' 

3 ’^ - the'. ■ tolls was duly. organlaefi -by buiidJfi|:N • -I 
ons oa iisoogtdied l&ads-routea and posUng • 

on duty up -to night ayid v^th .pow?r io exafnto* avaw 
grttcle mefohaadis# as tO' wuadi^v iQuant^,- _ 

. quaBtyv*'fe vgrife stateme^fe madi'yrout thaml Falffi ' iV. 
«c4temebi wks penalised, 'as alsoc smuggling 
fn Iw^e by r^tss which were “unauthOTiaed 
408]-' rsrriee wbfe maintahifed by tha Stale by cherges;^:^^ 
..saffiying wcbt^n^ to Joad^ wUh. exemptoMf ^ ^ ' 
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dents, anchorites (pratar&jitc), hermits (muni), $nd 
pregnant women [viii, 407]. 

Banking. Money was .lent out on interest (ufiddhl- 
^ayogd) [w, 333; x, 115] on promissory, notes ikara~ 
nam) [vlii, 194] to be renewed eveiy year [viii, 155]. 
Pebfcois ware protected by law which disallowed (1) 

• compound Interest (chakro-oTtddhi), (2) interest 
^sove customary rate, (8) interest equal to the amount 
of the principal, (4) personal service in lieu of inter¬ 
est, and (5) exorbitant Interest agreed to under coe£« 
cion [vill, 153]. The usual rate of interest was 15 per 
cent [viii, 140]- Highar rates pointed to unsecured 
loans [vUi, 142], as explained by tiie cocunsntators, 
Coins, Tlicro was gold, silver, and coma aimrcAcy 
(viit, 131]. The gold com was called si:oaftio = B0' 
Krishftfdoa = 150 grains. Th& silver currency inciud- 
ad 11 ^ ^oUffwiag vatiel^i • - v.*. * • >* •'' 

,' SWdiJjSfe'fc l RShpya-^lteha. • • / 

- X Mashakas 1 Dharajja. * 

. 10 Dharaoasss^atamana. 

.<‘The copper coin was called Karshipaija = 80 * 
‘‘KriahpaUsslSO grains [viii, 135-0]. It was usually 
called simply pane. The smallest coin was itb pona. 

4 pac^ was in fact subdivided into half, one-{ourtH> 
’saa one-eighth, fer which the corresponding coins 
' were called aidba-pai^a, p£da>pand, and pSd^Td^ 
ptq:ia [viii, 494]. Servants were paid daily rang- ’ 
ihgfront>6paptw [vli, 129}. • / 

The raia^va values of gold, silyor and copper eoing; 
are not cldar!^ Indicated. In end passage [vlll, 294}»‘ 

9 nishkw of r^nvsent higher value than 1Q6 
pancA. .... 

• Thera ware ^ecial'dillcars to guarantee the stsndeird 
of weights and measures agamino it every aix 
moclhs [viii, 403]. 
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Mining. The use of tiie following met^ Was known, 




viz. gold, silver, copper, bronze (?cff7heyo), lead 
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(aoisoko) [3ri, 13S}, pewter (j*aitya)* [v, lU], iron acid 
tin (ttapu) [v, 114^ Alkalis end acids were used 
for purifying metals tv, lU], There is mention of iron 
derived from ore [be, S21 (oimato lohomutthitcm)]. 
Slabs of fltone were in use [xi, 167 '(upaZa)]. There 
was also mining of precious stones like diamonds [vul, 
ICO (a^ma7nap(vrcitw)]. Mining was subject to State- 
licence [xi, 64] which the king was entitled to ball 
the proAts [viil, 39] which were collected by special 
officers called Artho-iS'omfihartda [vii, 60]. 

The other Law Books. arc subsidiary to Manil 

and call for short notice. 

VisKnU'Smrtl. The VvhnuSmjiti contains some 
amount of material which is as old as the Dharma- 
Sutras of Gautama and Apastamba (a.g. chaptara on 
R&jadharma and. punishments), but the hulk of it Is 
based on about 160 verses, and numer¬ 

ous Sutras, which are merely prose translations of 
Manu’a verses. In its present.form, it may be even 
1 &^ than from whifch it hoirowsi. 

Its Geography. Its geographical horizon, shows it iaW 
iaiezf than Menu. It dchnes t&reyAvarta In terms of 
caltuie, as the region marked by the four castes of 
Aryan society [84, 4], and locates holy places all over 
^.3l\dla. Thus Aryavarta or Aryan India was expanding' 
.> before the retreating barbariacs and wae no longer 
gpot^ed to the feglen of the black antelope, as in 
•'Mana • It knows .of the EvsTlvers of the south (Da3t^ 
paflchanadff) [69, ft], and mentions.Ariparvat^ 

' Ssiptlirsha (sSatara ?). and GodIvaiL 

Workf mentioned. It knows the ioui Vedic. Sadk* 
hitfer the -AtiffrayO' BrdPttnfln* [if^ 46] i fhe VedlfCgas 
m, 3, sfcOj. Vyfikawna C83, 7f, miea £6,. 70, cftT^. 
rurine and Bhafma^ls^as 
* points of Interest. Othef joints of Interest are menr, 

*. tioti of the seven days of the w«ek' and of 
as Jaivoj oi the practice ol [29, liy, ^ 
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[18, 44; 23, 56]: of yellow-robed escetics (probably 
BuddhisU) and KSpalikas [63, 36] and Sudra ascetics 
[5, il4J aa Inauapicicnfs sights;’ of special directions 
.for the worship of V&sudera [ch. 49}; and its prohibi¬ 
tion of speech With Mlechchhas, Anfyajas [71. 59] and 
o£ journeys to MlecKchha countries [84, 2]. 

Polity. Vishnu^s political system is that of Mauu. 
There is mention of lords of 10 and 100 villagee under 
the ruler of the whole country (deiddht/fl^«ha) [3, 5J. 
The conqueror of a country should not uproot Its 
customs and usages (todd^adharmdn nochchhindvat) 
and should place on its throne a scion of the old royal 
family [3, 28> 30]. • 

There is a reference to king’s gift recorded on par^* 
ment <pata), or copper-platc {idmfa-paifc), bearih]g 
the Mn^s seal (mtufrdit^cifu) [3, 58], 

. Ccuos. Viebau'i^ Currency ^ more elshor^a 
iUntf3> He ^ 

3 yava5:=3l Kri^l}}a^a. i 

5 Krishnalas = I Masha. 

12 Mashas s 1 Akshardha. . • 

1 AkshSrdha + 4 * Mishas (i.e. 16 Mashas) »1 
Suvarna. 

4 Suvarnas =; 1 Nishka. 

In weight 2 Kyishpalag s R&pya-n^haka; 18 
Krishnalas = 1 Dh arena 

'74jAavalkye-SmritL Yfij^valkya la a famohs name . 
hs ^ Brahmapas and Upanlshads. He is the promul* < 
ga^wof ‘White Yajurveda But he cannot be the author ' 
of the which'ia so. modam in its style^ and 
doatrini^, though it ie dosaiy connected with t^ ‘SVhite * 
‘yajuryeda. According to Mifdfcshard, e pupil of YSjfia- ' 
valkya abridged the 0harma-4^ra in the form of a . 
dial^e. 

Cemporisen with Menu, ’^e work of YljnavalJtyA ^ . 
more systematic and abridged thah that of Manu, 5*' 
compresses the material erf 2,7000 verses df Menu Into 
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I Uttle ov«r 1,000 verses and yet includes in them some 
m new subjects. These ore: (1) worship o£ Vinfiyaka and 
. the Orahas for propitiation [i, 271-3083; (2) detailed 
treatment of five kinds of ordeal [ii, 05-113] as against 
Maxiu’s general reference to two [vUI, lU]; (3) con- 
i eidarabie anatomical and medical mat^r fUi, 75-108]. 
^ero are also points of dif!ereDce between Manu and 
Vajftavalkya, showing that the latter represenU more 
advanced and recent conditions. This may be illustrat¬ 
ed as foUewa: 

• Manu allows a Brahmatia to marry a Sudra girl [ill, 

' IS], which YSjilavaLkya condemns emphatically [i, 56]. 

Manu condemns Niyoga {tx, 50-68], but not Vajila- 
valJ^a £1, 6B-0]. Manu ia not explicit about the rights 
of ii^eritance of & widow, but YajMvalkya places the 
widow at the head of all heirs and classifies heirs in* a 
rhgulai'order. Manu cannot tolerate gambling' [ix, 
224-6]. Yajnavallcya brings it under State conlrol and 
. titUizes it as a source of revenue to die king [ii, 

* Yfijflavalkya is also, more systematic and 
: modern in hla treatment of topics like (a) ordeaU <b) 

. •proofs in courts [Manu completely ignoring do^-' 
*mBnt«ry evidence, though he loiew documents (viU, 

II3) (c) rules of procedure in courts [Manu, viii> SS*:!/ 

Ydj., 11, 6-U and 16-21], and (d) the dootrin® “Of 
Mi^esslon and preScriptfoo [Manu, ix, 44, 54, and Ydin. 
2 :V!i,'24-63.- 

p-> Some reforouccs. Yfijhevalkya spoa&s of yellow^* 

? - robed people as evU a^hts [i, 278]/ meaning 
fc't Suddhiats, because he himself prescribee yellow robos 
t^cdshdya) for hto seeker after salvation [ 111 , Ig?]/ US',' 

> t i|so sefu? to the monasteries of firlhmapas learned an, 
^V^aVed® [il, 186]. * • 

L-—C. literature knowti. As regards learning, Yajnavatfea' ' 
relers. to the four Vedas, six ValShgas and fouBbocn ; 
Vidy&, hicludjog Purina, Nyayft, MtmariasS, 0*4 > ' 
; V to Aranyakas ft, 146] and Upgafotued?'*' 
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{Hi, 183]; to Itihasaa, PurSna, VSkovIkya and NarS*-. 
iarhslga^s [i, 45}. But all these subjects of study ase 
' as old as tha Upaaishads. He also meations 
(Met^hysics) and Datidaniti [i, 911}, Smiitia in gan^ 

[tl, 6, and i, 154], and Sutras and BhSshyaa £iU, 159].. 

He lays down the dictum that where Dharma-lSefcra 
and Arthaiastra conHict, the former is to be followed 
Cil, 21}. 

Corporations. Lastly, though Yajhavalkya is silent 
about polity and administration, he mentions a crop of . 
corporations standing for popular government in 
difl^rcnt es of national interests. The Village 
C^mnnity is ealled a.Sa*nith% of which the executive 
ixfllcers are called Kdr^/a-chintalc^, men wiip, srtk 
lesmed in Uw, pure in character, and free from greed 
191]. EfiibW^emeBt of tho profits earned by an 
! cDcecofitne |s ^^iahad 

eleven ttites fbe amount smtasaled ^, Isby, 
for a republic is GaTWi [ii, Its constitution is 

called the violation of wlilch is punished wl^ 

•daportation [ii, 137.]. The self-governing groups In an'' 
ascending order are called Kula (clan), Jati (casteL, 
SrenJ (guild), Gatm fvtil^e coma unity as a whola)». 
and Janapada (provte^, -ot down its 

otni laws whi(m the ki« was to respect, 

. eoforoe [i, 561]. The Kuw aod Sr»54 also 
courts of justice, the former lower tiian 
whB6 thfc yfet higher ooort was the PUga. The ^retri 
wao the ags^^bty composed of men of different castea » 
hut following a ccrmnwi craft, but the Ptiga represent- , y 
ed all castes and crafts of the locality, and, therefor^. 
carried the highest autJ^rity [il, 30]. Appeals lay fconi 
the lower to the higher court 
Mhhiid. It is' also to be noted that while Manu 
legislated primarily for BrahmarshideSa, YajnavallSTO 
t9 associated with Mithlla [1, 2], the Vedic Videha 
Janaka-Yfijftavalkya fame. 
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Norada-Smfiti: CompaHsoQ wUh Manu and Ydjiu- 
‘raJkya. It iollows Manu-Smriti in the nomenclature 
and arrangement oi the eighteen Utlea of law. There 
ate about fifty verses common to both, and others 
cont&inlAg the same matter. But Narada has several new 
pe^ts showing his differ^ces from Manu, as well as 
Y^flaveUtya; e.g. his mention and'description of five 
different ordeals as against two cf Manu [vlil, lU], to 
which be adds two more [cK on ^Ibiad&na, verses 289- 
fi48J not known to YSjfiavalkya. Against Manu he 
abows Niyoga (marital relation, 80*^) and re-marrUge 
of women [ib, 97]. He mentions fifteen lands of slaves 
against seven known to Manu- Like Yajnavalkya, be 
aUows gambling .under State control, and as a source 
revenue, mid does not interdict it like Manu. He has 
ih Bact more of system, of divi5i<ms, and subdivisions, 
than. Manu; e.g, his division of law of gift into four . 
sections subdivided into 32, and of 18 titles into 132. He 
ia I^er tb^ as shQW% la his rules 

of procecbn which are nmre syatemaiic' and 

«¥beustiv^,or ic his giving more definrtkw> or now 
ma^es Uhk eevek fcindg of otdeali. But in some 
be £e more conservative than Yajfiavalkya. 

. Ydjnavalkya, he does net recognize the right of 

widow te succeed to her^deceased huabsmdy nor 
QMntion any ni^s aS for goirajss ar^ 

Yainavsilsys does. 

' Some new positions* Nteida also lays down ceiVabi • 
new pshaMples of law aad’ethics^ eg, t^t every jnat^;': 
bdsse Id Kls' castle ^i^adSna, ^ cw ihat t&.Jruis» • 
however dsveM of muat he worshipped by 

^opie, sfi the busbaad brto Wife 50-2). 

: Coins. Hluiida word tudoe^ 

first as a goMm omam^ and, sqcondV* ee a eoW 
luufwn as TSaie helps to fix to date. 

Bincme wBfB first eeiB;^ to Horae in 207 and fbe 
oMe^ {d«es ecer^^csjdtog. tije Rom«j 
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d^fianw Were struck in India by the Inde-Scythian 6t 
Koehan kin^ reigning from first century b.c. Thia 
Should i>lece ^&rada somewhere between, say, A.n. 
WD.SOO. 

Borne o! Ndrada. It is difiicult to locate the home of 
IIFfinda. In one place he says that the az2^ KSrashfi- 
pana was current in the south, that it Is equivalent to 
paffOi in the east, and he does not follow the 
Standard of KArshipana obtaining in the land of five 
rivers [ChBurya»pratishedha-praktfatia, 57 and 59]. 

Apprenticeship. To Hfirada we owe the rules relab' 
iag to Apprenticeship and Partnership. The young in¬ 
dustrial apprentice must Aret get the consent of Ids' 
guardians and period of pupilage settled before admis- 
. ilon by his master. He muet live with his master t^ose 
.’honia Uhas wori^sHop and ia to be tceafed and instruct 
',«d' Ee 2a: not in ha e:^toU»d and 

.on wti Kot connected wltb the Craft oi tis dhoik. Ha 
cannot leave h^s master before his teem, even if he has 
completed his training, the profits of which will go to 
the master. • Desertion of a master not.failing M*' 
^aracter, or as a teacher, la severely punished by con- 
fioemeof or corporal punishment. At the end of pupil- 
. ago, the apprentice must reward his master as bast as 
he can or may accept hie eerrice imder terms settled 
[v, i8*21]. It was this Induatrial* training that so 
saocessful in giving to andent India the palm inhsE^l- 
. crafts, feeding her rich export trade for contuHes ftofia 
Rliny to Taveraier. 

Pttbienihip. Industry was carried oir by partner¬ 
ships. The loss: expanse, and prohte of business Were 
in proportion to the ahare tak^ In It. A partsac was 
liable for his individual action and cotild appropriate 
its special pn^ts [1% i-6]. 

CorporatloDe. * t^fifada also mentbns self-govemtng 
Corporations such as Kula, «§refti, Gana [i, 7], 

Vrlta, and guilds of Pashai^Ldas (hcre^cal merohants)’ 
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and N&igAmas (foUowere of Vodcis) {x, 2]. * E&^ of 
these CorporatlonB rests on a convention or constitution 
called Sthiti or iSamava which must be obeyed by Hs 
meznbers and upheld by the king £x, 1*2]. According 
to the Vtfauohdra-May^hc, the term Vrdta stands for 
an esBOciatioh <i?a7nuha) of kinsmen^ connections, or 
cognates, i.e. a Kula; the Puga, for an associ&tioa ot 
persons of different castes and crofts; and the Gatw, 
for a federation of all these associations, which is thug 
largest aggregate in the series and comprised 
whole village republic. The Kula, iretif, and Qarui also 
functioned as courts of law subordinate to the kiog's 
Couft, and to the king himself as the Anal Court of 
Appeal [i, 7]. Thus ^uite a large field of government 
was loft to people In the villages In these different 
asaodations of group-life. * 
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